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PREFACE. 

A  NEW  edition  of  the  First  Volume  of  this  work 
being  required,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  print  it 
together  with  the  Second  Volume  in  a  smaller  and 
less  expensive  form.  Those  who  have  already  bought 
the  First  Volume  will  have  the  whole  Work  in  two 
Volumes  at  not  more  than  the  price  they  would  have 
had  to  pay  for  the  Second  Volume  of  the  former 
edition. 

The  delay  in  publishing  the  second  part  of  the 
Life  has  been  occasioned  by  the  long  illness  and 
lamented  death  of  the  compiler  of  the  First  Volume. 
R.  I.  R 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  various  members  of 
the  Order  who  have  aided  me  by  their  contributions, 
criticisms,  and  corrections,  during  the  course  of  my 
work.  I  regret  only  that  others  who  could  have  done 
the  work  of  editing  better  than  myself,  were  not  able 
to  undertake  it.  W.  L. 

St  Etheldreda's,  Ely  Place, 
London,  October  1886. 


INTRODUCTION. 

To  WRITE  the  Life  of  a  truly  great  man  is  a  formidable 
undertaking.  The  present  writer's  chief  qualification 
for  the  task  is  an  earnest  desire  to  do  his  best  to  set 
before  the  public  a  faithful  picture  of  one,  every  feature 
of  whom — as  boy,  youth,  and  man — and  every  phase  of 
whose  whole  career  he  has  for  years  studied  closely. 

Antonio  Rosmini  was  not  only  a  Priest  who  had  led 
a  life  of  singular  holiness,  a  life  heartily  and  heroically 
devoted  to  the  love  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
men  ;  but  he  was  also  a  profoundly  learned  writer 
commissioned  by  three  successive  Popes  to  do  battle 
for  Christian  Philosophy. 

It  has  been  said  of  St  Ignatius  of  Loyola  that  "  his 
mission  was  to  restore  the  principle  of  authority,  and  to 
give  back  to  Christian  Obedience  its  glory  and  beauty."  ^ 
In  like  manner  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  mission 
of  Antonio  Rosmini  to  restore  the  principle  of  objective 
Truth,  and  to  give  back  to  Christian  Philosophy  its 
unity,  harmony,  and  prestige. 

A  distinguished  modern  historian  assures  us  that  "  if 
we  would  discover  the  real  rulers  of  mankind,  we  shall 
find  them  rather  in  their  philosophers  and  literary  men 
than  either  in  their  statesmen  or  their  generals.     The 

1  Meyrick's  Life  of  St  Ignatius,  preface,  p.  xvii.  (London,  Burns  & 
Gates,  187 1). 
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only  difference  is  that  it  is  a  posthumous  dominion  in 
general  which  the  author  obtains  :  his  reign  does  not 
begin  till  he  himself  is  mouldering  in  the  grave."  ^ 

History  is  so  full  of  evidence  to  the  truth  of  this 
remark,  in  more  than  one  form,  that  no  student  can  fail 
to  find  testimony  in  abundance  to  suit  his  purpose.  It 
may  indeed  appear  superfluous  to  suggest  any  examples, 
yet  one  or  two  may  be  noted  here  in  passing. 

All  the  valour  and  all  the  wars  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
or  of  his  "  invincible  son "  Alexander  were  utterly 
powerless  to  conquer  that  perpetuity  of  sway  which 
the  Philosopher's  pen  easily  secured  to  Plato  and  to 
Aristotle. 

The  ages  in  which  the  persecuted  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church  struggled  with  the  mighty  Caesars 
(Pagan  or  Arian)  are  rich  in  a  nobler  evidence  to  the 
same  fact,  but  all  may  be  summed  up  in  this : — The 
despotic  and  haughty  Caesars  and  their  greatest  states- 
men have  left  hardly  a  name  behind,  while  the  despised 
and  oppressed  Fathers  still  reign  through  their  writings. 

The  rule  of  Genseric  the  Great  Vandal  ended  for 
ever  soon  after  the  capture  of  Hippo,  fourteen  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago ;  but  the  reign  of  St  Augustin,  the 
great  Christian  Doctor,  who  died  there  during  the 
siege,  began  then  and  still  continues  ever  increasing 
in  authority  and  power. 

Who  now  cares  to  know  anything  of  the  generals  and 
statesmen,  or  even  of  the  crowned  Fredericks  and 
Conrads,  in  whose  hands  were  the  destinies  of  the 
Western  Empire  during  the  lifetime  of  St  Thomas  of 

^  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  preface. 
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Aquin,  six  centuries  ago?  Their  sway  perished  with 
their  hves ;  whereas  St  Thomas,  when  he  lay  down  to 
die  in  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Fossanuova,  commenced 
his  reign  over  the  intellects  of  men— a  reign  which  is 
daily  putting  forth  fresh  activity  and  gaining  brighter 
lustre. 

Coming  nearer  home  and  to  far  inferior  names,  wc 
all  know  that,  while  Lord  Bacon  the  statesman  was 
forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  the  grave  closed  over  him, 
Lord  Bacon  the  author  then  took  a  new  lease  of  power, 
and  his  dominion  still  continues.  We  also  know  that, 
while  the  military  exploits  and  statesmanship  of 
Frederick  the  Great  bore  fruit  that  withered  before  it 
ripened,  and,  at  best  or  worst,  affected  merely  a  small 
section  of  Europe,  Voltaire,  whom  he  used  as  his 
flatterer  and  then  thrust  disdainfully  aside,  holds  a  too 
potent  influence  to-day  throughout  all  Europe,  and  far 
beyond  it. 

Thus,  for  good  or  for  evil,  great  writers  on  philoso- 
phical subjects  have  always  won,  over  men,  a  dominion 
that  has  long  outlasted  the  utmost  ever  achieved  by 
the  greatest  generals  or  statesmen.  But  though  a 
great  Philosopher  usually  begins  to  reign  when  "  he  is 
himself  mouldering  in  the  grave,"  his  claims  to 
dominion  are  seldom  undisputed.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  greater 
the  Philosopher  is,  and  the  nearer  he  approaches  to 
perfect  truth,  the  more  surely  and  bitterly  are  his  claims 
resisted  and  his  positions  assailed  ;  more  remarkable 
still,  they  who  oppose  him  with  the  greatest  insistence, 
and  often  with  the  greatest  animosity,  are  generally  "  of 
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his  own  household,"  so  to  say — men  whom  one  would 
have  expected  to  be  his  first  supporters,  and  who  (as 
represented  by  the  schools  of  thought  they  leave  after 
them)  ordinarily  end  with  becoming  his  champions. 

In  what  concerns  the  "  System  of  Truth  "  identified 
with  the  name  of  Antonio  Rosmini  we  have  a  forcible 
illustration  of  all  this.  But,  as  there  are  older  and  even 
more  suggestive  illustrations  to  be  found  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  one  or  two  of  them 
as  furnishing  the  best  explanation  possible  of  Rosmini's 
true  position,  and  of  the  value  to  be  set  on  the 
unseemly  controversies  aroused  by  his  masterly  vindica- 
tion and  restoration  of  Catholic  Philosophy. 

No  less  an  author  than  St  Augustin,  "  the  Eagle  of 
the  Latin  Fathers,"  becomes  our  first  illustration. 
When  his  wonderful  books  on  Divine  Grace  were 
published  no  one  questioned  the  doctrines  they 
expounded.  They  opened  up  depths  of  thought  which 
had  not  been  explored  before,  but  the  learned  saw 
nothing  in  them  which  was  out  of  harmony  with  the 
Christian  Faith.  However,  when,  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  Pelagians  and  Semi-Pelagians  attacked  those 
doctrines  as  novelties  in  the  Church,  St  Augustin  was 
openly  reproached,  by  prominent  Catholics,  with  having 
imprudently  raised  questions  too  abstruse  for  ordinary 
minds,  and  calculated  to  mislead  many.^  Even  such 
celebrated  scholars  as  the  monks  of  St  Lerins  joined  in 
the  outcry  against  him,  and  others  of  hardly  less 
influence  took  up  the  assault,  adding  insinuations  that 

^  See  St  Augustine  De  dono  perseveranlut,  c.  .\x. 
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the  works  thus  assailed  had  caused  the  loss  of  numerous 
souls.  These  inshiuations  have  more  than  once  since 
then  assumed  the  shape  of  distinct  charges.^ 

This,  however,  was  a  petty  warfare  compared  with 
that  in  which,  surprising  to  say,  St  Jerome,  the  doctor 
maxiiniis,  took  a  part  against  him.  He  went  so  far  as 
formally  to  accuse  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo  of 
having,  in  his  comments  on  the  Psalms,  gone  against 
the  interpretation  of  the  Fathers ;  with  having  said 
things  which  the  Christian  sense  could  not  justify; 
with  having  sown,  in  one  of  his  books,  heresies  which 
competent  authority  should  oblige  him  to  retract."  St 
Jerome,  though  misled  for  a  time  by  a  false  alarm,  was 
not  an  unreasonable  opponent,  unready  or  unwilling  to 
examine  calmly  for  himself  the  matters  in  dispute.  No 
sooner  had  he  done  this  than  he  discovered  his  mis- 
take, and  acknowledged  that  the  works  he  had  assailed 
were  entirely  free  from  error. 

St  Augustin,  however,  was  less  fortunate  with  less  im- 
portant and  less  competent  opponents.  He  wrote  more 
than  thirty  short  treatises  to  satisfy  these,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  in  vain.  Some,  indeed,  who  had  declared 
against  him  in  good  faith,  and  desired  not  victory  but 
truth,  allowed  their  eyes  to  be  opened  and  their  minds  and 
hearts  to  embrace  the  doctrine  he  explained.  Others, 
unwilling  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth,  were  in  no  way 
persuaded  but  much  annoyed  by  the  clearness  of  his 
expositions.  In  fact,  the  more  manifest  he  made  the  truth 

'  A  libl  of  his  oppunents,  especially  those  of  last  century,  will  be  found 
in  the  Viiulicuc  of  Cardinal  No  ris. 

-  See  Epistoht  Ixxii.  et  Ixxv.,  in  the  second  volume  of  St  Augustine's 
works,  edited  by  Migne. 
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which  he  taught,  the  more  exasperated  they  became  and 
the  more  virulent  their  hostihty.  His  personal  friend  St 
Prosper,  alluding  to  the  work  De  Correptione  et  Gratia, 
says,  "  The  perusal  of  this  new  book  of  your  Beatitude 
has  had  the  effect  that  while  those  who  followed  the 
authority  of  your  apostolic  doctrine  have  grown  very 
much  enlightened  and  instructed,  those  who,  on  the 
contrary,  had  their  minds  hindered  by  the  darkness  of 
prejudice  {pers?iasionis  sues  impediebantur  obscuro)  have 
become  more  hostile  to  you  than  they  were  before.^ 

All  the  explanations  of  the  holy  Doctor  were  un- 
availing, since  they  for  whom  he  wrote  them  were 
resolved  to  insist  that  he  must  be  wrong.  For  more 
than  a  century  after  his  death  there  came  those  who 
kept  up  the  assaults,  and  though  there  were  long 
periods  of  quiet,  the  antagonism  was  renewed  again  and 
again,  until  the  Church  set  her  seal  on  his  orthodoxy. 

Another  illustration  may  be  found  in  no  less  an 
author  than  St  Thomas  of  Aquin,  "  the  Angelical 
Doctor."  A  few  years  ago  Cardinal  Zigliara  (an 
author  whose  words  carry  peculiar  weight)  published 
an  important  work,  in  which  he  says :  "  Many  persons 
who,  with  perhaps  a  good  intention  but  with  the  most 
wicked  action  {sed  actiojie  pessimd)  had  persecuted  the 
most  meek  Doctor  while  he  was  yet  living,  opposed 
him  with  much  greater  virulence  after  his  death."  ^  In 
corroboration  of  this  he  quotes  the  following  passage 
from   Eckardt :    "  Both  during  his    life   and    after   his 

'  De  Corrept.  et  Grat.  cap.  xxxv. 

^  Zigliara,  De  Mente  Coticilii  Viennensis  in  definiendo  dogmate  unionis 
aniline  JutmafKv  aim  corpofe,  &c.,  p.  155  (Rome,  1878). 
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death  St  Thomas  was  opposed  by  persons  who,  whether 
from  jealousy  or  envy,  sought  a  paltry  celebrity  by 
impugning  his  doctrines  ;  and  amongst  them  were  men 
eminent  for  dignity  and  for  talent."  ^ 

We  all  know  that  the  Sinnma  Tlieologica  is  now  a 
standard  work  in  all  Catholic  seminaries — that  it  has 
won  the  highest  eulogies  from  Sovereign  Pontiffs  and 
from  theologians  generally.  Nevertheless,  on  its  first 
appearance,  it  was  fiercely  attacked,  especially  by  a 
certain  William  de  la  Mare,  a  noted  Catholic  writer  of 
the  time,  who  criticised  it  in  a  very  censorious  spirit, 
branding  many  of  its  propositions  as  heretical  in 
theology  and  absurd  in  philosophy.-  He  did  not  or 
would  not  understand  the  author,  and,  misrepresenting 
him,  became  without  difficulty  a  leader  of  those  who 
were  too  ready  to  accept  his  distortions  for  truthful 
representations. 

But  a  more  painful  phase  than  this  in  the  hostilit}^ 
to  St  Thomas  is,  unfortunately,  associated  with  our 
own  country.  We  learn  from  this  same  work  of 
Cardinal  Zigliara  ^  that  in  two  Provincial  Synods  held 
at  Oxford  (the  one  in  1277  and  the  other  in  1286),  "  an 
anathema  was  pronounced  against  the  doctrine  of  St 
Thomas  on  the  unity  of  the  substantial  form,  and 
against  other  doctrines  taught  by  him."  The  first  of 
these  synods  was  presided  over  by  Archbishop  Robert 
Kilwarby,  who  (strange  as  it  may  seem)  was  himself  a 

1  Scriptonini  Ordinis  Prcsdicatortim,  &c.,  T.  i.  p.  436. 

-  About  ten  3'ears  after  the  death  of  St  Thomas,  this  de  la  Mare  wrote 
a  work  under  the  title  of  Correctorium  Fralris  T/io»ne,  which  title,  in  the 
course  of  time,  came  to  be  known  as  Corruptorium  Fratris  Thonue. 

'■'  De  Jlleiite  Coucilii,  &c.,  pp.  158,  206,  20S. 
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Dominican,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  same  Order 
as  the  Angelical  Doctor.  The  second  was  presided 
over  by  Archbishop  John  Peckham,  "  a  Franciscan, 
who  in  1284  had  confirmed  the  sentence  of  his  pre- 
decessor against  Brother  Thomas "  ;  but,  as  many 
learned  men  in  England  as  well  as  abroad  continued 
to  defend  him  against  the  two  Archbishops,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  convene  this  second  Synod  in 
1 286.  The  condemnation  which  it  pronounced  against 
his  writings  began  thus:  HcureticcB  qucedani  opiniones per 
Dominum  Arcldepiscopiun  Cantuariensem  declaratce  et 
daninatcE  in  nomine  Domini,  Am-en} 

Not  content  with  this  severe  blow,  the  adversaries 
of  the  holy  Doctor  brought  against  him  influential 
members  of  the  renowned  Theological  Faculty  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  with  these  formulated  thirteen  articles, 
the  condemnation  of  which  they  demanded — a  con- 
demnation designed  to  damage  seriously  if  not  fatally 
the  good  fame  of  St  Thomas.  So  successfully  did 
they  push  their  efforts,  that  the  then  Bishop  of  Paris, 
Stephen  Tempier,  was  induced  to  issue  the  condemna- 
tion under  his  episcopal  seal. 

When  this  condemnation  was  made  public  a  learned 
Dominican  remarked  :  "  Condemnationem  illam  nequa- 
qiiani  mare  tmnsisse"  meaning  that  it  had  not  been 
adopted  by  Rome,  i.e.,  by  the  Apostolic  See.  It 
signified  little  what  Provincial  Synods  and  Bishops 
decreed  in  matters  of  this  sort  so  long  as  Rome  did 
not   confirm    their   proceedings ;    and    Rome   did    not 

^  See    Labbe's    Collectio    Conciliorum,    T.    xiv.  cul.    1533-34    (Venet. 
1731). 
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approve  the  condemnations  which  had  been  persistently 
hurled  against  St  Augustine  and  St  Thomas.  On  the 
contrary,  as  in  the  case  of  Rosmini  similarly  assailed, 
Rome  threw  around  them  the  mantle  of  her  official 
protection. 

There  is  one  significant  passage  in  the  work  from 
which  we  have  been  quoting — a  passage  which  very 
properly  stigmatises  as  "  wicked  "  a  custom  that  is  even 
more  prevalent  in  our  time  than  in  the  days  of  St 
Augustine  and  St  Thomas  ;  for  Antonio  Rosmini  (as 
Cardinal  Zigliara  was  and  is  in  a  position  to  know)  has 
had  to  endure  more  of  this  kind  of  injustice  than  they 
had.  "  There  prevails  nowadays,"  says  his  Eminence, 
"  a  wicked  method  by  which  obsolete  difficulties  against 
a  doctrine,  in  itself  worthy  of  respect,  are  reproduced 
again  and  again,  and  greatly  magnified,  wJiile  no  notice 
is  taken  of  the  ansiuers  already  given  and  oft  repeated. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  simple-minded  people  are 
led  to  regard  as  erroneous  opinions  which  are  highly 
approved  of  by  theologians  of  the  foremost  rank."  ^ 

Misconceptions  and  misrepresentations  thence  arising, 
or  thus  fostered,  generally  lead  to  persecution.  But 
persecution  has  ever  been  the  lot  of  Saints,  and  the 
greater  the  Saint  the  more  violent  the  persecution. 
Whether  he  be  a  great  author,  like  St  Augustine  and 
St  Thomas,  or  a  great  "  restorer  of  the  principle  of 
authority,"  like  St  Ignatius,  it  is  all  the  same :  persecu- 
tion is  his  portion,  and  alas !  this  persecution  in  its 
most  afflicting  form  comes,  as  we  have  just  seen,  not 

'  De  JMenie  Conci/ii,  ice,  p.  232. 
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from  outside  the  Fold  but  from  within  it.    "And  a  man's 
enemies  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household." 

The  biographers  of  St  Ignatius  claim  that  "  the  secret 
of  his  greatness  lay  in  his  power  to  discern  the  wants  of 
the  age,  and  in  that  genius  which  foresaw  the  dangers 
certain  to  accrue  to  the  Church  from  the  rise  of  a  heresy 
which  was  to  deny  the  very  basis  of  her  authority."  ^ 
Now,  the  greatness  of  Rosmini  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
power  to  discern  the  wants  not  only  of  his  own  time, 
but  of  the  times  that  were  to  follow,  and  in  the  genius 
that  not  only  foresaw  the  dangers  of  the  misleading 
philosophies  that  were  sapping  the  basis  of  Christianity 
itself,  but  provided  a  sure  method  of  resisting  their 
subtle  assaults  on  the  Church,  and  of  strengthening  the 
bulwarks  of  Truth  against  aggressions  that  threatened 
to  destroy  its  very  foundations.  As  St  Ignatius  was 
misunderstood,  slandered  and  persecuted  for  what  he 
did  or  attempted  to  do  in  furtherance  of  the  work  for 
which  such  greatness  as  he  had  was  given  to  him,  so 
was  Rosmini.  More  fortunate,  however,  than  St 
Ignatius,  Rosmini  was  never  brought  before  the  Inqui- 
sition to  rebut  charges  of  heresy  and  other  unworthy 
accusations.  But  he  was  likewise  fortunate  in  this,  that 
his  adversaries  have  sometimes  been,  like  those  of  St 
Ignatius,  zealous  men,  heartily  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church, 

It  is  very  sad  to  think  how  much  suffering  good  and 
great  servants  of  God  have  had  to  endure  from  being 
misunderstood  by  other  servants  of  God  who  were  also 

'^  Life   of   St    Ignatius,    &c.,    translated    by    Rev.    T.    Meyrick,    S.J. 
M.  Sainte-Foi's  preface,  p.  i. 
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good,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  great.  History  is  over- 
laden with  testimonies  to  this  infirmity  of  poor  human 
nature.  How  often  our  Saxon  Saints  were  persecuted 
by  other  Saints  !  St  William  of  York  suffered  many 
tribulations  at  the  hands  of  St  Bernard  and  other  holy 
men.  St  Wilfrid  was  "  misunderstood  by  Saints,  per- 
secuted by  Saints,  deposed  by  Saints  as  unworthy  of 
the  Pontificate.  Truly,  a  very  fertile  theme  for  the 
shallow  criticisms  of  the  children  of  the  world  :  while 
to  a  Christian  its  lesson  is  that  earth  is  not  our  home, 
that  the  balance  of  things  is  not  righted  till  the  judgment, 
the  Church  militant  is  not  the  Church  triumphant."  ^ 

Although  the  harsh  treatment  which  St  Ignatius  met 
with  from  the  many  zealous  Catholics,  some  of  them 
in  most  exalted  stations,  who  misunderstood  his  acts, 
words  or  motives — although  this  and  the  misrepresenta- 
tions which  constantly  harassed  him,  in  the  work  to 
which  he  was  called,  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 
harsh  treatment  and  misrepresentations  which  Rosmini 
and  his  work  have  encountered,  especially  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  heirs  to  sobering  traditions  of  harsh 
treatment  and  misrepresentations,  we  have  no  desire 
to  lay  much  stress  on  the  parallel.  But  there  is  visible 
another  likeness  pleasanter  to  remember  between  St 
Ignatius  and  Rosmini — a  likeness  of  character. 

Considering  the  great  difference  between  the  nature 
of  their  talents  and  acquirements,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  difference  between  their  early  training  and  their 

^^  Lives  of  the  English  Saints.     St  Wilfrid,  Bishop  of  York,  by  F.  W. 
Faber  (London,  Toovey,  1844). 
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intellectual  pursuits,  this  could  hardly  have  been  were 
it  not  for  the  one  thing  which  was  with  Rosmini  from 
his  childhood  onward,  and  came  to  St  Ignatius  in  his 
manhood — that  intense  love  of  God  which  is  the  soul  of 
sanctity.  M.  Charles  Sainte-Foi  has,  in  a  few  sentences, 
drawn  an  admirable  picture  of  the  character  of  St 
Ignatius,  So  striking  is  the  likeness  to  the  character  of 
Rosmini  that  any  one  who  read  it,  without  knowing  to 
whom  M.  Sainte-Foi  specially  applied  it,  might  take  it 
to  be  the  portrait  of  Rosmini. 

"  The  idea  we  would  represent  of  him,"  says  M. 
Sainte-Foi,  "is  that  of  a  man  who  in  all  his  life,  and 
even  in  his  least  actions,  is  perfectly  master  of  himself, 
always  self-possessed,  always  keeping  nature  under 
control  and  never  for  one  moment  letting  it  loose.  He 
does  not  act  until  he  has  deliberated  long  and  maturely  ; 
he  takes  no  resolution  until  he  has  weighed  and  balanced 
carefully  the  reasons  for  and  against  it.  You  would 
say  that  he  is  a  man  who  counts  only  upon  himself,  and 
yet  he  reckons  on  nothing  but  on  God,  All  his  de- 
liberations and  mental  labours  were  sanctified,  assisted 
and  elevated  by  prayer,  to  which  he  never  failed  to  have 
recourse  in  the  least  difficulty,  recommending  the  matter 
to  God  and  putting  all  his  confidence  wholly  in  Him. 
His  letters  and  conversation  exhibit  the  same  character  ; 
they  give  evidence  of  the  same  ruling  and  sober  reason, 
the  calm  wisdom  which  knows  always  how  to  keep 
between  the  two  extremes,  and  when  directing  others, 
the  watchful  care  to  guide  in  the  way  most  suitable  to 
the  given  nature,  taking  account  of  the  dispositions 
of  mind  and  of  the  aff'ections,  so  as  to  draw  these  out 
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and  develop  them  to  the  best  issue  for  the  glory  of  God 
— that  being  the  sole  end  which  he  had  before  him  in  all 
his  actions."  ^ 

Father  Genelli,  S.J.,  when  writing  the  Life  of  St 
Ignatius,  took  occasion  to  express  his  regret  that  so 
little  use  had  been  made  of  the  Saint's  letters  in  all 
the  earlier  biographies  of  him  ;  "  for  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  every  man  is  the  best  painter  of  his  own 
portrait,  and  this  more  especially  in  his  letters."  ^ 
Mindful  of  this  fact,  I  have  freely  used  the  corre- 
spondence of  Rosmini,  and  thus  enabled  himself  to 
"  give  us,  in  some  sort,  his  photograph."  This  has 
been  done,  more  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the 
biography,  or  what  may  be  called  his  ''hidden  life" 
which  precedes  his  "  life  of  action^ 

The  letters  here  selected  may  be  regarded  as,  in 
some  sort,  written  echoes  of  his  habitual  conversations, 
as  colloquial  rather  than  formal  ;  and  the  translation 
aims  at  retaining  the  form  as  well  as  the  sense. 

Don  Paoli's  Life  of  Rosmini '''  must  always  be  the 
treasury  from  which  every  biographer  will  have  to 
draw,  and  free  use  of  it  has  accordingly  been  made 
here.  To  avoid  constant  references  to  the  fact  in  the 
text,  this  general  acknowledgment  may  suffice. 

Don  Francesco  Paoli  was  for  more  than  twenty  years 

^  Life  of  St  Ignatius,  &c,,  translated  from  the  French  by  Rev.  T. 
Meyrick,  S.J.  ;  Preface  by  M.  Charles  Sainte-Foi,  pp.  xviii.-xix. 

-  Genelli's  Life  of  St  Lgnatiits,  Author's  Preface  (translated  from  the 
French  edition  by  Father  Meyrick). 

*  De//a  vita  di  Antonio  Rosmini -Serbati,  Memorie  di  Francesco  Paoli 
pubblicate  daW  Accademia  di  Rovereto  (Rome,  Paravia  &  Co.,  1880). 
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the  private  secretary  and  daily  companion  of  Rosmini, 
so  that  he  possesses  exceptional  advantages  as  his 
biographer. 

Besides  the  material  obtained  from  Don  Paoli,  Tom- 
maseO;  and  others,  there  were  many  little  details  which 
none  of  the  various  Italian  writers  who  have  treated  of 
the  Life  of  Rosmini  have  noted,  but  which  seemed  to 
be  worth  gathering  up  from  the  recollections  and 
memoranda  of  those  who  had  known  him  personally, 
especially  from  Father  Signini,  for  some  years  his 
amanuensis  and  secretary,  and  who  is  well  known  and 
respected  in  England.  Such  little  details  add  much 
to  the  substantial  value  of  the  narrative,  and  help  to 
give  the  picture  those  indefinable  lights  and  shades 
which  go  far  to  make  a  portrait  natural  and  life-like. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ROVERETO   AND   THE   ROSMINIS. 
(A.D.  1442-1797.) 

In  olden  days,  when  the  favourite  highway  from 
Germany  to  Italy  led  through  the  Tyrol,  along  the 
picturesque  valley  of  the  Adige,  there  was  a  little 
village,  some  sixteen  miles  south  of  Trent,  which 
became  a  popular  resting-place  on  the  road.  This 
village  had  grown  up  around  a  fortified  castle  that 
stood  in  the  midst  of  an  oak  forest,  from  which  it  took 
the  name  of  Rovereto,  or  "oak  plantation."  Travellers 
tarried  there,  partly  because  of  the  protection  the  castle 
gave,  but  mainly  because,  in  those  days,  even  ordinary 
Avayfarers  liked  to  have  more  than  a  passing  glance  at 
the  "disparted  hills"  and  "frowning  rocks"  immortalised 
by  Dante  as — 

....  That  ruin  which  Adice's  stream 

On  this  side  Trento  struck,  should'ring  the  wave, 

Or  loos'd  by  earthquake  or  for  lack  of  prop  ; 

Far  from  the  mountain's  summit,  whence  it  moved 

To  the  low  level,  so  the  headlong  rock 

Is  shiver'd,  that  some  passage  it  might  give 

To  him  who  from  above  would  pass * 

1  Dante's  Inferno,  c.  xii.  4-10  (Cavy). 
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2  Life  of  Aiitouio  Rosmini. 

In  modern  days,  the  fine  old   coach  road   through 
that  mountain  gorge  is  merely  a  well-preserved  memo- 
rial of  the  past,  and  travellers  care  less  to  loiter  amid 
magnificent  scenery  than  to    "  outstrip  the  wind  "   and 
dispense  with  wayside  resting-places.     The  route,  how- 
ever, is  much  the  same  as  in  olden  times,  for  the  rail- 
road which  connects  the  Tyrol  with  Italy  closely  follows 
the  ancient  track  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  touch- 
ing  at   Rovereto    (now   a   considerable   town),  in   the 
charming  vale  of  Lagarina,    There  a  smiling  prosperity 
— wrung  from  nature's  ruins  by  ages  of  patient  culture 
— has  come  to  soften  the  rugged  grandeur  and  awful 
chasms  that  were  without  any  such  relief  in  Dante's 
time.     T]ien  the  attractions  of  the  village  were,  as  for 
ages  they  had   been,  exclusively  associated   with   the 
wild  majesty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  with  the 
strategical  importance  of  the  castle  as  the  most  southern 
and  not  least  formidable    of   Tyrolese   frontier   posts. 
Now,  the  village  has  become  a  town,  stripped  of  mili- 
tary pretensions  and  vested  in  the  softer  garb  of  thrift 
and  industry,  which  add  constantly  increasing  charms 
to  the  encircling  Alps — the  Trentine — at  the  base  of 
which  a  steady  extension  of  the  town  goes  on,  just  near 
enough  to  the  famous  Adige  to  enjoy  its  benefits,  but 
far  enough  away  to  escape  its  dangers.     The  gushing 
waters  of  the  Leno,  flowing  through  the  centre  of  the 
municipality,    supply    the    Roveretans   so   abundantly 
with  '  fluvial  blessings'  that  they  can  afford  to  forget 
how  nigh  they  are  to  the  mightier  river. 

Long  busy  with  the  production  of  silk  and  wine, 
Rovereto  is  fitly  embowered  in  mulberry  groves  and 
vineyards,  as  in  the  natural  emblems  of  its  commercial 
life  ;  while  on  every  side,  beyond  the  municipality  as 
well  as  in  it,  are  visible  other  emblems  sacred  to  the 
faith  which  has  never  once,  "  through  weal  or  woe,"  been 
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separated  from  the  place  or  people.  Amongst  those 
"  other  emblems  "  English  tourists  may  see  such  signi- 
ficant memorials  of  the  far  past  as  the  ruins  of  a  church, 
built  on  the  Leno  in  1250,  to  the  honour  of  God, 
through  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury ;  there  also  they  will 
find  the  memory  of  St  Oswald  ^  more  honoured  than  in 
his  beloved  Worcester  or  York,  and  the  fame  of  St 
George  more  reverentially  preserved  than  in  the  land 
which  emblazons  his  glory  on  heraldic  shields  and 
standards. 

But  it  is  not  of  its  natural  beauties  or  business 
attractions,  not  of  its  marble  mansions  or  quaint  streets, 
not  even  of  its  churches  and  chapels,  whether  of  the  past 
or  the  present,  that  we  have  now  occasion  to  speak, 
unless  in  so  far  as  they  say  something  special  of  a  name 
which  sheds  a  bright  halo  over  them  all — a  name  that 
has  lifted  Rovereto  from  the  obscurity  of  a  simple 
wayside  town  to  a  lofty  and  abiding  dignity  which 
makes  it  already  more  famous,  and  far  more  revered, 
than  many  an  opulent  and  pretentious  city  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  This  name  is  Rosmini ;  for  ages  it 
has  been  most  intimately  and  honourably  blent  with 
the  well-being  of  Rovereto.  A  Rosmini  was  of  those 
who  bravely  defended  the  castle  and  its  dependent 
village  in  1487,  when  "bombs"  were  for  the  first  time 
used  in  war,  and  the  Archduke  Sigismund  satisfied  him- 
self that,  without  this  new  projectile,  he  could  not  have 
soon  vanquished  that  gallant  little  outpost  of  the 
Venetians.  The  walls  of  the  battered  old  castle  can 
still  speak  of  its  Rosmini  commandants.  The  courts  of 
justice  preserve  traditions  of  the  Rosmini  magistrates, 
whose  decisions  and  virtues  are  held  up  to  the  venera- 

'  The  pretty  little  church  of  St  Oswald  (erected  in  1791  by  Ambrogio 
Rosmini)  is  close  to  the  site  on  which  the  church  of  St  Thomas  once 
stood. 
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tion  of  modern  judges.  Many  of  the  curious  old  edifices 
which  dot  the  valley  beyond  the  town,  or  adorn  its 
streets,  still  bear  witness  to  the  business  enterprise  or 
the  architectural  skill  of  some  Rosmini.  So,  too,  all 
the  religious  shrines  have  much  to  say  for  Rosmini 
generosity,  taste,  and  piety  ;  while  schools  and  charitable 
institutions  bear  living  witness  to  the  enlightened  muni- 
ficence which  at  all  times  distinguished  this  most  faithful 
Catholic  family. 

All  these,  however,  have  less  interest  for  us  than  a 
certain  monument  which  stands  at  the  top  of  a  noble 
avenue  opened,  not  many  years  ago,  through  the  Ros- 
mini gardens  down  to  the  railway  station.  It  is  a  fine 
statue  in  white  marble,  erected  close  to  the  Rosmini 
mansion,  overlooking  the  Rosmini  Infant  Asylum,  and 
bearing  "  mute  but  eloquent "  testimony  to  a  goodness 
and  greatness  far  surpassing  all  that  had  ever  before 
been  associated  with  the  name  of  Rosmini  or  Rovereto. 
It  represents  the  homage  of  the  municipality  to  its 
grandest,  most  gifted,  and  most  saintly  son,  Antonio 
Rosmini-Serbati  ;  with  him,  and  him  only,  we  are 
here  concerned ;  but  first  it  might  be  well  briefly  to  set 
forth  the  lineage  of  the  great  Priest,  Founder,  and 
Philosopher,  whose  holy  life  we  are  about  to  study. 

Long  before  the  Tyrol  became  a  dependency  of 
Austria  the  Rosminis  held  an  honourable  place  among 
the  patrician  families  of  northern  Italy.  That  branch 
of  the  stock  from  which  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
sprang  became  connected  with  the  Tyrol  while  the 
Venetians  held  sway  there,  and  before  Austria  had 
recovered  the  domestic  quiet  so  rudely  disturbed  by 
the  noxious  principles  of  Huss.  It  was  in  those  tem- 
pestuous days,  when  false  philosophy  was  furiously 
struggling  to  overthrow  the  order  of  Christian  society, 
that  one  of  the  Lombardian  Rosminis  founded  a  home 
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in  Rovereto  which  became  the  nursery  of  a  distinct 
line.  From  the  Monogmfia  of  Don  F.  Paoli,  the 
Araldico  Gcneologico,  and  other  trustworthy  sources,  we 
learn  how  this  Branch  of  the  Family  descended  in 
unbroken  line  from  generation  to  generation.^ 

Aresmino,  who  had  been  Lord  High  Constable  of 
Verona  in  1456,  was  the  founder  of  the  Rovereto 
Rosminis.  In  1464  he  left  Verona  to  establish  a  family 
residence  in  Rovereto. 

He  was  a  man  remarkable  for  probity  and  prowess 
at  a  period  when  both  these  qualities  seldom  met 
together  in  the  same  person.  In  1469  he  died,  leaving 
to  his  heirs  high  patrician  rank,  with  such  a  good  name 
as  brightened  afresh  the  family  escutcheon. 

Gianantonio,  in  17 14,  was  the  first  of  his  family  to 
use  the  added  surname  of  Serbati,  derived  from  his 
mother,  and  assumed  in  compliance  with  the  express 
terms  of  a  deed  of  trust,  when  the  estates  of  the 
Serbatis  (failing  male  heirs)  passed  to  the  female  line. 
Ambrogio  Rosmini-Serbati,  uncle  to  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  elder  son  of  Gianantonio,  never  married,  but 
from  an  early  age  attached  himself  to  literature  and  art 
with  an  ardour  which,  for  a  long  time,  absorbed  his 
whole  attention.  He  travelled  through  Italy  in  quest 
of  all  that  could  improve  his  taste  and  knowledge  of 
architecture,  which  he  practised  for  love  and  without 
any  expectation  of  pecuniary  return.  During  these 
journeys  he  collected,  at  great  expense,  the  finest 
specimens  of  engraving,  representing  every  style  known: 
the  samples  number  twenty  thousand,  and  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Rosmini  at  Rovereto.  The 
best  of  his  own  paintings  are  of  sacred  subjects,  some 
presented  to  churches  and  some  to  friends.  As  an 
architect  he  held  an  honourable  position,  and  has  left 
some  admirably-planned  and  well-executed  edifices  to 

^  Anionic  Rosmini  e  la  sua  Prosapia,  Rovereto,  1 880. 
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attest  his  skill.  More  than  once  his  fellow-citizens 
chose  him  to  preside  over  the  Municipal  Council.  He 
led  the  life  of  a  self-sacrificing  Christian,  practising 
charity,  purity,  humility,  and  patience  to  a  degree 
rarely  met  with  in  secular  society.  He  passed  to  God 
in  1818,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 

A  life  of  the  good  Ambrogio  was  published  soon 
after  his  death.  From  it  we  gather  that  he  had  much 
to  do  in  the  early  training  of  his  nephew  Antonio  to 
his  delicate  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 

Pier  Modesto,  younger  brother  of  Ambrogio,  and 
father  of  the  saintly  philosopher  whose  genius  was  to 
carry  the  name  of  Rosmini  beyond  the  confines  not 
only  of  the  Tyrol  but  of  Italy  and  Europe,  was  born 
in  1745,  and  lived  so  long  unmarried  that  people  began 
to  think  the  grand  old  family  was  about  to  end  without 
leaving  any  representative. 

However,  Pier  Modesto,  in  middle  age,  married  the 
Contessa  Giovanna  P'ormenti  de  Riva,  a  lady  of  con- 
siderable intellectual  power  and  acquirements,  like  her 
husband,  full  of  genuine  piety,  and  fond  of  the  quiet 
charms  of  home  life.  This  marriage,  in  all  respects 
happy,  was  blessed  with  four  children — Margherita, 
Antonio,  Giuseppe,  and  Felice. 

The  youngest  son  of  Pier  Modesto  died  in  infancy. 
The  second  son,  Giuseppe,  whose  health  had  never 
been  good,  married  the  Baroness  Christina  de  Rallo, 
and  in  1863  closed  an  honourable  life,  leaving  no 
children.  Margherita,  the  only  daughter  of  Pier 
Modesto,  was  the  feminine  counterpart  of  her  brother 
Antonio.  Like  him,  from  the  first  dawning  of  reason 
to  the  last  moment  of  her  life,  she  devoted  her  mind 
and  heart  to  God.  Through  love  of  Jesus  Christ  she 
directed  all  her  energies  to  the  caring  for  "the  little 
ones  for  whom  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  She 
was  one  of  the  first  to  co-operate  with  the  venerable 
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Marchesa  Canossa  in  extending  the  great  work  of 
education  that  holy  lady  had  begun  in  North  Italy  by 
means  of  her  Daughters  of  Charity. 

But  long  before  Margherita  Rosmini  joined  this 
Order  she  had  for  many  years  at  Rovereto  applied  her 
time  and  her  means  to  the  education  of  little  orphans. 
On  taking  the  vows  as  a  Daughter  of  Charity,  she 
founded,  at  her  own  expense,  a  convent  of  the  Order 
in  Trent.  There  she  toiled  in  the  cause  of  Christian 
charity  till  her  health  gave  way.  God  took  her  to 
Himself  on  June  20,  1833 — "Being  made  perfect  in  a 
short  space,  she  fulfilled  a  long  time."  Her  accomplish- 
ments, even  in  the  social  sense,  were  very  numerous, 
and  included  such  a  familiarity  with  modern  and  ancient 
languages  as  entitled  her  to  be  deemed  a  linguist. 
Her  brother,  whom  she  venerated  most  profoundly, 
summed  up  her  whole  history  in  these  few  words : 
"  The  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  she  deeply  studied 
and  on  which  she  constantly  meditated,  lifted  her  high 
above  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  and  made  her  im- 
pervious to  its  vanities  and  its  wickedness.  Pier  mind 
intently  fixed  on  God,  she  became  all  through  life,  to 
those  who  knew  her,  a  mirror  of  heroic  virtue,  by  the 
continual  performance  of  the  most  humble  and  toil- 
some works  of  charity.  To  these  labours  her  life  at 
last  succumbed — a  victim  not  so  much  to  be  mourned 
as  envied  and  blessed." 

Pier  Modesto,  the  father  of  these  saintly  children, 
lived  to  know  the  choice  of  life  they  had  solemnly 
made.  He  died  in  1820,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
soon  after  Antonio  had  received  the  Sub-diaconate, 
and  before  Margherita  had  become  a  nun. 

The  Contessa  Rosmini,  who  died  in  her  eighty-fourth 
year,  survived  her  husband  twenty-two  years,  and  so 
was  spared  to  see  her  son  more  than  fulfil  the  highest 
expectations  of  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BIRTH   AND   BOYHOOD   OF   ANTONIO   ROSMINI. 
(A.D.  1797-1813.) 

Antonio  Rosmini-Serbati  was  born  in  the  palace  of 
his  ancestors  at  Rovereto  early  on  the  morning  of 
March  25,  1797. 

What  stirring  memories  that  date  calls  up !  It  was 
a  terrible  epoch.  All  Europe  was  just  then  convulsed 
by  the  results  of  a  pernicious  philosophy,  which  found 
its  practical  embodiment  in  the  frightful  atrocities  of 
the  French  Revolution.  The  Tyrolese  Alps  had  hardly 
ceased  to  re-echo  the  thunder  of  Bonaparte's  artillery, 
so  recently  triumphant  at  Lonato,  Castiglione,  Areola, 
and  Rivoli ;  while  the  wonted  quiet  of  Rovereto  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  of  battle  at  its  own 
gates.  Mantua  had  fallen  on  the  feast  of  the  Purifica- 
tion, in  the  previous  month,  and  from  thence  to  Trent 
the  revolutionary  invaders  commanded  every  post.  But 
it  so  happened  that  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation, 
these  armed  champions  of  a  godless  philosophy  were 
resting  from  the  work  of  slaughter,  during  the  short- 
lived lull  following  the  treaty  of  Tolentino.  That 
treaty,  which  dealt  so  shamefully  with  the  Pontifical 
States,  had  just  been  signed. 

And  thus  there  was  something  remarkable  in  the 
circumstances  which  surrounded  the  birth  of  the  last 
heir   born    to   the    house   of  Rosmini-Serbati   on   that 
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eventful  March  25,  1797.  This  becomes  yet  more  ^ 
significant  when  we  remember  that  it  was  amidst  the 
turmoils  produced  by  the  false  philosophy  of  the  revolu- 
tionary followers  of  Huss,  three  centuries  before,  that 
Rovereto  itself  was  chosen  to  be  the  cradle  of  this 
child's  race.i  So  there,  amidst  the  terrors  and  abomina- 
tions generated  once  more  by  false  philosophy,  was  he 
born  who  was  to  be  the  last  of  that  race,  but  nevertheless 
destined  to  leave  behind  him  a  numerous  family  and  a 
priceless  legacy  that  should  make  his  name  imperishable. 
That  family  was  a  Religious  Order,  and  that  legacy  a 
Christian  Philosophy. 

But  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  be  regarded,  that 
was  a  memorable  Lady  Day  on  which  Antonio  Rosmini 
was  born.  It  was  his  double  birthday,  and  often,  while 
he  lived  the  life  his  first  birth  gave,  did  the  return  of 
this  Feast  announce  to  him  some  new  favour  of  Heaven 
or  mark  an  event  in  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  his 
second  birth.-  The  second  birth  took  place  within  a 
few  hours  of  the  first ;  for  on  the  same  day  he  was 
baptized  in  the  parish  church  of  St  Mark,  where  in 
after  years  he  was  to  be  Rector.  Teresa  Tachelli,  the 
nurse  who  bore  him  to  the  baptismal  font,  often  declared 
that  "  something  about  the  babe  made  her  feel  he  was 
to  be  a  great  and  holy  man." 

Teresa  always  remembered  the  wondrous  calm  of  the 

1  See  chapter  i.,  p.  4. 

-  Tommaseo  notes  how  many  of  the  important  events  in  Rosmini's  Ufe 
were  associated  with  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation: — "It  was  on  that 
Feast  he  began  the  special  retreat  for  the  Priesthood  ;  on  that  Feast  he 
first  entered  Rome  :  on  that  Feast  he  commenced  his  greatest  philosophi- 
cal work  ;  on  that  Feast  he  founded  the  Order  of  Charity ;  on  that  Feast 
he  began  to  write  out  formally  the  Constitutions  ;  on  that  Feast  he  and 
his  first  associates  took  their  solemn  vows  as  members  of  the  Order," 
&c.,  &c.  "We,"  says  Don  Paoli,  "  often  witnessed  the  sublime  senti- 
ments of  religious  piety  with  which  Antonio  Rosmini  commemorated  that 
anniversary  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  and  of  his  own  regeneration." 
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child's  face,  as  he  was  born  again  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  his  sweet  angelic  smile  Avhen  the  ceremony  was 
over  ;  but  she  wondered  still  more  why  little  Antonio 
smiled  not  again  for  months,  but,  like  his  sister  Mar- 
gherita,  "  preserved  an  extraordinary  gravity  and  quiet 
for  half  a  year  or  so,  as  if  in  mute  thanksgiving  all  the 
time." 

This  affectionate  nurse,  who  tenderly  watched  over 
him  during  the  years  of  his  infancy,  felt  so  sure  that  he 
would  become  "  a  great  and  holy  man,"  that  she  care- 
fully put  away  in  her  own  trunk  all  his  disused  play- 
things, as  relics  to  be  prized  in  other  days.  The 
trifles  thus  religiously  preserved  bear  no  traces  of  the 
rude  treatment  children  are  wont  to  bestow  on  such 
articles,  and  confirm  the  nurse's  description  of  him  as 
"  the  most  careful  child  that  could  be." 

Teresa  Tachelli  spent  a  long  life  in  the  service  of  the 
Rosminis,  having  survived  for  many  years  the  child  and 
benefactor  whom  she  was  never  weary  of  calling  "  the 
little  angel  " — "  always  so  gentle,"  she  used  to  say, 
"  always  so  thoughtful,  always  so  generous  :  even  as  an 
infant  his  charity  was  extraordi-nary,  and  he  cared  to 
keep  nothing  for  himself  if  he  fancied  another  wanted 
it.  It  was  delightful  to  see  him  at  his  prayers,  which 
he  said  voluntarily  and  with  great  feeling."  ^ 

His  mind  set  itself  to  study  almost  as  soon   as   his 

^  Nurse  Tachelli  had  such  a  love  and  veneration  for  the  child  that  she 
preserved  not  only  the  playthings  associated  with  his  infancy,  but  several 
articles  of  dress,  her  fixed  notion  being  that  he  was  "going  to  be  a  great 
saint  or  something  else  wonderful."  In  1862  she  disclosed  the  secret  to 
Don  Paoli,  and  at  the  same  time  delivered  to  him,  with  much  ceremony, 
the  various  relics  as  "sacred  treasures."  These  interesting  little 
memorials  are  now  kept  at  the  Palazzo  Rosmini,  in  a  glass  case,  with 
sundry  other  objects  of  "personal  contact"  belonging  to  his  maturer 
years.  All  are  sorted  and  classed  according  to  the  different  periods  of  his 
life,  beginning  with  the  gorgeous  baptismal  robes  of  the  babe,  and  ending 
with  the  sombre  cassock  of  the  Priest. 
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little  limbs  were  trained  to  walk.  A  fact  which  he 
himself  in  after  years  mentioned  to  his  life-long  friend, 
Don  Paoli,  shows  that  his  intellectual  faculties  must 
have  begun  to  work  at  an  unusually  early  age ;  while 
lying  in  his  cradle  at  night,  being  then  only  two  years  old, 
he  used  to  reflect  and  wonder  why  the  nurse  regularly 
placed  the  light  in  a  position  which  prevented  him 
seeing  it,  and  why,  when  he  chanced  to  see  it,  his 
eyes  were  pained  and  his  imagination  affected  in  a 
peculiar  manner.^ 

He  was  certainly  wonderful  in  childhood  and  in 
youth  if  he  was,  as  Don  Paoli  puts  it,  "a  reflecting  child 
at  two  years  of  age,  an  almsgiving  boy  at  five,  a  most 
studious  youth  at  seven,  a  practical  ascetic  at  twelve,  a 
brilliant  moral  essayist  at  sixteen,  and  such  a  proficient 
in  philosophy  at  eighteen  that  his  professor  became  his 
disciple :  marvellously  gifted  all  his  days,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave." 

He  commenced  his  elementary  studies  under  a 
private  tutor,  who  thought  so  highly  of  his  little  pupil's 
capacity,  or  "  tone  of  mind,"  that  he  gave  him  the  Bible 
for  a  reading-book.  So  well  did  the^experiment  answer, 
that  before  Antonio  Rosmini  was  five  years  old  he  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

In  his  sixth  year  he  was  sent  to  a  public  primary 
school,  as  his  family  wished  to  support  and  encourage 

'  The  cradle,  a  heavy  wooden  rustic  cot,  with  other  equally  simple 
furniture  of  the  nursery,  still  occupies  its  place  in  the  loom  wherein  he 
was  born,  and  the  room  itself  (a  plainly-furnished  chamber  facing  the 
gardens)  is  said  to  be  much  as  it  was  when  he  first  vacantly  gazed  on  the 
homely  objects  around  him.  On  a  marble  tablet  in  the  wall  is  the 
following  inscription  : — 

IN    HOC    CUBICULO 
NATUS    EST 

ANTONIUS  ROSMINI-SERBATI 

Vni      KAL.      APRILIS 
A.    MDCCXCVII. 
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by  example  those  useful  institutions  which,  through 
their  influence,  had  just  then  been  established,  in  a 
greatly  improved  form,  at  Rovereto.  The  motive  met 
with  the  reward  it  merited ;  for  the  presence  of  Antonio 
Rosmini  attracted  many  boys  who  would  else  have 
been  kept  away,  while  his  charming  manners  and 
angelic  character  not  only  won  their  hearts,  but  in- 
fluenced their  conduct  in  a  marked  degree. 

Even  at  that  tender  age,  when  the  natural  generosity 
of  childhood  is  apt  to  be  so  capricious  and  impulsive, 
he  gave  remarkable  proof  of  the  settled,  thoughtful, 
orderly  spirit  of  charity  which  possessed  his  soul  and 
became  the  shining  characteristic  of  his  whole  life. 
When  setting  out  for  school  in  the  morning,  he  always 
provided  himself  with  some  pocket  money,  as  well  as  a 
lunch,  not  to  apply  either  to  his  own  use,  but  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor  people  he  was  sure  to  meet  on  the 
way.  He  was  so  prudent  that  the  neediest  and  most 
deserving  were  almost  invariably  chosen. 

One  chilly  morning,  on  seeing  from  his  room  a  poor 
woman  with  a  little  boy  whose  sockless  feet  looked 
very  cold,  he  threw  to  her  from  the  Avindow  a  new  pair 
of  warm  stockings,  which  his  mother  had  just  left  for 
his  own  use,  contenting  himself  with  an  older  and  less 
comfortable  pair.  As  the  shivering  child  instantly  put 
them  on,  that  fact  was  his  defence  against  a  suggestion 
of  extravagance — "  they  are  not  too  good  for  a  little 
one  dear  to  our  Lord." 

The  very  amusements  of  his  boyhood  bore  the  im- 
press, deeply  marked,  of  his  earnest  yearning  for 
"  doing  good."  For  example :  A  popular  pastime 
among  the  Tyrolese  children  was  "playing  at  police- 
man." He  liked  the  sport,  since  he  always  contrived 
to  secure  the  post  of  judge,  which  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conveying  some  good  moral  lesson  through 
the  sentence  he  might  have  to  pronounce. 
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He  had  no  liking  for  the  "  accomplishment  of 
dancing,"  although  when  he  went,  with  his  brother,  to 
acquire  "  the  personal  polish  "  it  is  supposed  to  impart, 
his  dancing-master,  judging  by  the  youth's  graceful 
bearing,  thought  he  had  a  most  promising  disciple. 
However,  he  very  soon  withdrew  from  exercises  that 
clashed  with  the  strong  bent  of  his  mind. 

This  strong  bent  was  made  unmistakably  clear  in  his 
favourite  amusement — the  playing  at  monk  and  study- 
ing the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  To  ordinary  children, 
neither  would  seem  very  entertaining.  The  large 
gardens  afforded  ample  space  for  playing  at  hermit  or 
monk,  his  sister  Margherita  and  their  cousin  Leonardo 
being  his  only  partners  in  the  game.  The  sister,  who 
was  three  years  older  than  Antonio,  having  pious  senti- 
ments closely  resembling  his,  entered  heartily  into  the 
spirit  of  the  recreation  ;  but  Leonardo  enjoyed  it  less, 
though  he  willingly  conformed  to  the  rules.  These 
rules  suited  the  circumstances  of  the  juvenile  recluses, 
who  carried  them  out  in  cells  constructed,  after  an 
approved  model,  in  distant  parts  of  the  garden.  The 
"play"  consisted  in  holding  conferences  on  sacred 
subjects  and  relating  anecdotes  of  Saints,  now  in  one 
cell,  and  then  in  another ;  the  rule  enjoined  each  little 
hermit  to  read  alone  the  life  of  the  Saint  of  the  day, 
to  meditate  on  it,  and  connect  it  with  our  Lord's  life 
and  teachings,  and  after  that  to  meet  at  a  given  place 
and  time  to  interchange  thoughts  on  the  subject ;  they 
then  prayed  together,  and  separated  to  pray  apart  in 
their  different  cells.  Tommaseo,  speaking  of  these 
pious  amusements,  tells  us  how  little  Antonio,  only 
seven  years  old  at  the  time,  "used  to  be  moved  to  tears 
of  admiration  and  tenderness  while  reading  or  listening 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs."  ^ 

1  Rivista  Cotemp.  di  Torino,  1855,  No.  xxxv.,  Art.  "Rosmini." 
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The  other  strong  bent  of  Antonio's  mind  was  study  ; 
but  this  too,  like  his  amusements  and  charities,  had 
God  for  its  object.  He  preferred  to  study,  even  as  a 
boy,  whatever  had  reference  to  God,  and  could  give 
glory  to  Him. 

The  object  for  which  he  had  been  sent  to  the  public 
elementary  school  having  been  attained,  he  was  next 
sent  to  the  ginnasio,  or  grammar  school.  At  the  same 
time,  his  home  studies  were  entrusted  to  Don  Guareschi, 
the  domestic  chaplain.  Here,  strange  as  it  seemed, 
his  progress  did  not  correspond  with  his  promising 
qualities,  and  he  allowed  others  to  carry  off  the  school 
prizes.  The  best  his  teachers  could  say  of  it  was,  that 
he  went  on  creditably,  but  not  as  brilliantly  as  his  great 
talents  and  marked  application  led  them  to  expect. 
Don  Guareschi  at  first  blamed  the  system  of  the 
teachers  ;  but,  finding  his  own  method  at  home  produce 
no  better  results,  he  soon  concurred  with  those  who 
assumed  that,  after  all,  the  boy's  intellect  was  rather 
dull ;  and  so  he  bluntly  told  him. 

Antonio  meekly  accepted  this  sentence  without 
attempting  to  explain  why  he  appeared  to  make  slower 
progress  than  the  professors  thought  within  his  power. 
In  his  uncle  Ambrogio,  however,  he  had  a  warm 
defender  ;  for  this  vigilant  observer  of  the  little 
student's  course  knew  that  other  and  graver  studies  so 
occupied  his  mind  that  the  ordinary  school  exercises 
were  more  or  less  distasteful,  while  to  keep  up  with 
them  as  creditably  as  he  did  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  do  a  great  deal.  He  knew,  moreover,  that 
although  this  might  prevent  such  technical  evidences  of 
progress  as  a  zealous  teacher  looks  for  in  a  promising 
pupil,  it  did  not  interfere  with  a  studious  boy's  real 
progress,  even  in  those  branches  of  study  with  which  he 
seemed  to  be  less  familiar  than  his  teachers  wished. 
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St  Thomas  of  Aquin,  at  a  riper  age,  but  for  kindred 
reasons,  was  denounced   as  a  mere  dunce — "a  dumb 
ox " — though    his   mind   was   then    brooding   over    the 
most   subtle   questions    in    Christian  philosophy.      So, 
when    his  tutors  decided   that  Antonio    Rosmini  was 
slow  of   intellect — "a  sluggish-brained  boy,  too  much 
given   to  prayer  and    too   little  to  the  conjugation   of 
verbs " — he    was    actually    mastering    the    contents    of 
such  works  as  the  Sniiuiia  of  St  Thomas.     This  he  was 
doing  with   the  full  approbation   of  his  uncle,   whose 
authority  in  the  matter  was  to   him   as   law.      There- 
fore he  felt  that,  so  long  as  he    remained    dutiful    to 
all  his  instructors  and  kept  well  up  with  his  class,  he 
was  disobeying  no  one,  but  rather  practising  humility, 
if  he  allowed  an  idea  to  get  abroad  that  he  was,  after 
all,  somewhat  deficient.     Had   he  been   consulted   by 
those  who  excused  him,  he  would  have  requested  them 
to  offer  no  explanation  whatever ;  but  his  affectionate 
uncle,  without  seeing  into  the  depth  of  piety  whence 
this  self-sacrifice  sprang,  continued  to  defend  him,  and 
to  supply  him  with  the  books  he  chose  to  have  for  his 
private    study.      These    Avere    books    which     modern 
students  of  more  than  double  his  age  would  look  upon 
as  intolerably  heavy  reading. 

There  was  one  other  who  shared  with  Ambrogio  the 
pleasure  of  defending  Antonio.  This  was  his  mother, 
who  knew  that  he  studied  as  a  duty,  a  work,  and  a 
pastime,  yet  feared  that  he  studied  too  incessantly. 
She  frequently  found  him  in  the  library  with  several 
volumes  of  the  Fathers  or  of  Latin  classics,  lying  open  on 
the  long  table.  If  she  entered  with  a  reproachful  look, 
as  sometimes  happened,  he  would  anticipate  her  remon- 
strance by  exclaming,  "  O  dearest  mother,  these  beauti- 
ful things !  O  the  holy  teachings  which  these  books 
give  me  !     Let  me  enjoy  myself ;  it  is  good  to  be  in 
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such  company!"  Such  appeals  usually  called  forth 
the  desired  smile  on  the  anxious  mother's  face,  and  she 
would  then  retire,  agreeably  conquered  ;  leaving  him  to 
"  kill  time,"  not  as  children,  but  as  sages  do. 

His  masters,  however,  knew  nothing  of  all  this.  Even 
Don  Guareschi  remained  for  a  long  time  ignorant  of  the 
real  condition  of  things.  Although  he  noticed  his  pupil 
going  often  to  the  library,  and  found  him  sometimes 
poring  over  volumes  which  seemed  in  no  way  suited  to 
his  age  or  capacity,  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  extent 
to  which  his  studies  were  thus  carried  ;  for  the  library 
being  the  special  habitat  of  Ambrogio,  the  chaplain 
seldom  stayed  there  longer  than  was  necessary  to  pro- 
cure the  book  he  wanted.  One  day  he  chanced  to 
enter  while  Antonio  was  intently  reading  the  Siimina 
of  St  Thomas.  With  mixed  surprise  and  scorn  he 
tapped  him  smartly  on  the  head,  saying,  "  What  have 
you  to  do  with  such  books  .-'  "  The  answer  was  a  mild 
reference  to  the  sanction  of  his  uncle.  Forthwith,  the 
astonished  Priest  began  to  discover  that  such  books 
were  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  boy,  who,  like  St 
Thomas,  while  appearing  to  be  only  on  a  level  with  his 
class,  was  in  many  things  farther  advanced  than  his 
teachers. 1 

Although  young  Rosmini's  intense  love  of  study, 
earnest  piety,  and  lofty  sense  of  what  was  right,  was 
little  calculated  to  win  popularity  with  those  of  his  own 
age,  nevertheless  his  society  was  much  sought  by  his 
school-fellows.  One  of  them — Baron  Simone  Cresseri 
di  Castelpietra — tells  us  how  Antonio  used  to  "  amuse 
himself"  when  on  a  summer  visit  to  the  castle  of  the 
Cresseri,  in  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Folgaria,  near 
Trent. 

^  Mons.  Andrea  Strosio,  Difesa  della  Fama  e  della  Vita  di  Antonio 
RosDiini,  Cap.  i.     Tommaseo,  Rivista  cant.  1855. 
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On  these  occasions  Antonio  made  study,  as  usual,  his 
principal  amusement,  but  without  damping  the  spirits 
of  the  others,  who  were  content  to  know  he  was  near 
enough  to  see  and  hear  them.  So,  while  all  his  com- 
panions played  at  ball,  or  "  hide  and  seek,"  or  any  other 
of  the  diversions  which  delighted  them,  he  betook  him- 
self to  some  neighbouring  pine  shade  or  creviced  rock, 
where  he  read  and  prayed  as  if  he  could  never  weary  of 
such  entertainment. 

But  though  he  liked  thus  to  amuse  himself  in  his  own 
way,  he  never  disapproved  of  the  amusement  of  the 
others.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  could  not  enjoy  them- 
selves thoroughly  unless  he  took  an  active  share  in 
their  games,  he  would  put  aside  his  own  preference  to 
please  them.^ 

It  was  during  these  school  vacations  that  Tyrolese 
parents  usually  indulged  their  children  with  visits  to 
the  theatres.  Antonio  went  now  and  then  with  his 
uncle  and  brother,  but  cared  very  little  for  the  spectacles 
ordinarily  represented.  Comedies  he  disliked  because 
they  appeared  to  exhibit  what  was  trivial,  vulgar,  and 
coarse,  without  bringing  into  effective  relief  any  moral 
that  should  compensate  for  these  inherent  blemishes. 
Tragedies  he  liked  better,  because  it  seemed  to  him 
that  they  indirectly  lifted  his  soul  to  God.  Boy  though 
he  was,  he  told  his  uncle  Ambrogio  that  the  stage,  as 
commonly  directed,  had  much  to  charm  and  debase  the 
thoughtless,  little  to  attract  the  thoughtful. 

Thus,  even  in  his  tenderest  years,  the  outlines  of 
character  of  the   man   that  was  to  be  were  distinctly 

^  That  he  highly  approved  of  manly  field  sports  is  made  evident  by  an 
essay  whichhe  wrote  on  the  subject  of  "  Public  Amusements,"  as  forming 
or  showing  forth  national  character.  This  essay,  though  written  in  his 
youth,  and  read  to  the  Rovereto  Accademia,  where  it  met  with  "marked 
approval,"  was  not  published  till  after  his  death,  when  it  was  deemed  im- 
portant enough  to  be  incorporated  with  his  Filosofia  delta  Politita. 

B 
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visible.  His  fervent  piety,  his  studious  habits,  his 
generous  and  orderly  charities,  his  spirit  of  Christian 
mortification,  his  sound  judgment,  so  far  above  what  is 
usually  seen  in  persons  even  of  ripe  age,  all  conspired 
to  foreshow  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  solid  virtues  and 
intellectual  greatness  which  distinguished  his  saintly 
manhood. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ROSMINI'S  EARLIEST  COLLEGE  DAYS. 

(a.d.  1813-1815.) 

While  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  Antonio 
Rosmini  were  systematically  developing  day  by  day 
into  sterling  virtues,  his  physical  growth  gave  evidence 
of  such  a  hale  constitution  that,  at  sixteen,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  comely  youths  in  Rovereto.  Don  Paoli 
gives  us  a  description  of  his  person  which  sets  the  inde- 
fatigable student  before  us  as  one  upon  whom  incessant 
brain  work,  relieved  by  a  very  moderate  share  of  bodily 
exercise,  had  no  ill  effects. 

"  He  was  rather  over  the  middle  height,  of  slender 
form  and  well  proportioned,  except  that  his  head  was 
remarkably  large.  He  had  a  high,  massive  forehead, 
an  abundance  of  dark  brown  hair,  an  aquiline  nose,  a 
somewhat  projecting  chin,  a  softly  blooming  com- 
plexion, sprightly  eyes,  which  were  always  controlled 
by  a  sensitive  modesty.  The  sweet  smile  of  an  affec- 
tionate heart  constantly  played  around  his  finely- 
chiselled  lips.  His  manners  were  exceedingly  winning, 
adapted  to  all  manner  of  persons  and  circumstances — 
the  result,"  adds  Don  Paoli,  "  of  a  kind  nature  properly 
developed  by  most  refined  home  culture." 

Although  neat  in  his  dress,  and  careful  to  observe 
the  proprieties  of  external  appearance,  he  cared  little 
for  the  caprices  of  fashion.  During  his  boyhood,  the 
French   dominion  in  North    Italy  brought  in    French 
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fashions  ;  but,  while  Roveretan  society  pretty  generally 
affected  the  new  mode,  the  Rosminis  resolutely  adhered 
to  the  old,  and  Antonio  preferred  to  bear  the  laugh  of 
his  companions  rather  than  to  oppose  the  taste  of  his 
parents,  or  sanction  what  seemed  to  him  uncalled-for 
innovations,  which  bore  the  stamp  of  the  French 
Revolution.  But,  however  he  dressed,  his  bearing  was 
always  the  same — gracious  and  gentle — showing  forth 
that  "  exquisite  virginal  modesty  "  which  remained  his 
life-long  characteristic.  To  clothe  the  soul  in  virtue, 
the  heart  in  prayer,  and  the  mind  in  knowledge,  was  to 
him  of  first  importance  ;  the  rest  troubled  him  little. 

Towards  the  termination  of  his  course  at  the  Pre- 
paratory College  he  was  required  to  compose  a  thesis 
on  "  The  Encouragement  of  Studies."  The  subject  was 
chosen  for  him  on  account  of  his  own  great  love  of 
study,  but  without  any  hope  that  one  so  young  would 
be  able  to  treat  it  in  a  profound  or  practical  manner. 
However,  to  the  surprise  of  all  assembled  on  the 
exhibition  day,  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  few 
were  ready  to  credit  a  mere  lad  with  such  a  polished 
and  well-reasoned  essay.  Foremost  amongst  the  few 
who,  without  hesitation,  believed  it  to  be  the  boy's  own 
unaided  production,  was  Don  Pietro  Orsi,  a  frequent 
guest  of  the  house,  who  had  taken  more  pains  than  the 
others  to  know  his  capacity.  But  though  the  keen- 
sighted  priest  admired  and  esteemed  him  much  for 
what  he  already  knew  of  his  moral  and  intellectual 
character,  the  signal  success  of  the  theme  and  the 
graceful  modesty  of  the  young  orator  gave  this  esteem 
and  admiration  a  new  direction,  and  an  intensity  which 
soon  led  to  a  more  intimate  connection  between  them — 
that  of  devoted  pupil  and  devoted  master. 

He  received  a  great  distinction  at  Rovereto  before 
he  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year — that  of  Member 
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of  the  Academy  of  the  Agiati.  This  institution  was 
founded  in  1750  by  the  famous  Tyrolese  critic  Girolamo 
Tartarotti,  and  other  literary  celebrities  of  the  time 
and  place,  including  more  than  one  of  the  Rosmini 
family.  Active  membership  was  confined  to  local 
literati,  who  were  selected  with  great  care,  not  only  as 
to  their  scholastic  attainments,  but  as  to  their  moral 
character  and  social  standing.  This  last  qualification 
excluded  those  of  humble  birth,  however  worthy,  and 
Rosmini  always  deemed  it  a  serious  blemish  in  the 
Society. 

When  Antonio  Rosmini  was  thus  winning  the  peace- 
ful laurels  of  college  victories  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars  which  had  so  long  convulsed  Europe. 
This  lull  promised  something  more  than  an  ephemeral 
peace ;  at  all  events,  such  was  the  general  hope.  The 
young  Academician  seized  this  popular  hope  as  a 
fitting  subject  for  the  literary  composition  with  which 
he  was  expected  to  acknowledge  the  high  compliment 
that  had  been  paid  him.  "  The  Blessings  of  Peace " 
furnished  a  noble  thesis ;  and  he  dealt  with  it  so 
effectively  that  his  fellow-Academicians  overwhelmed 
him  with  their  praises.  One  of  these,  in  verse,  styled 
him  "  the  hope  of  Italy,"  adding — 

Through  thee,  we  trust,  will  Italy  regain 
The  golden  splendour  of  her  ancient  reign. 

The  hearty  plaudits  which  thus  greeted  him  on  every 
side,  instead  of  elating,  humiliated  him.  Praise  always 
caused  him  pain.  These  gushing  encomiums  annoyed 
him. 

Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  justice  and  modesty  led  him 
to  establish  a  little  Academy  in  his  own  house.  Here 
he  could  be  industrious  without  appearing  to  do  more 
than  his  brother  Academicians ;  his  labours  could  bear 
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fruit  without  exciting  the  admiration  he  disliked  ;  his 
active  mind  would  have  the  means  of  sifting  and 
strengthening  his  studies  by  discussion  ;  religious  de- 
votion made  to  permeate  all  the  proceedings,  without 
seeming  to  be  out  of  place  ;  and  he  could  set  aside  the 
invidious  distinction  between  patrician  and  plebeian. 

In  this  domestic  Academy  poor  but  talented  and 
pious  students  were  preferred,  though  some  of  the 
upper  classes  were  soon  amongst  them.  The  associates 
read  their  several  compositions  in  turn,  and  each  was 
expected  to  criticise  whatever  productions  were  thus 
read.  When  any  of  the  papers  were  judged  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance,  they  were  printed  for  private,  and 
sometimes  also  for  public,  circulation. 

"  The  sage  of  sixteen  summers,"  who  had  established 
this  little  Academy,  took  care  that  its  members  never 
wanted  matter  for  discussion.  Though  they  were  all 
much  older  than  himself,  and  some  of  them  well 
advanced  both  in  years  and  learning,  it  was  the  wish  of 
all  that  he  should  read  an  essay  or  deliver  an  address 
at  every  meeting.  To  this,  however,  his  modesty  ob- 
jected. He  preferred  to  take  his  turn  with  the  others ; 
but  whenever  any  member  failed  to  produce  the 
promised  paper,  he  consented  to  fill  the  vacancy  if  no 
one  else  present  were  ready  to  do  so. 

The  following  letter  to  his  cousin,  Conte  Fedrigotti, 
speaks  of  one  of  these  early  Essays — 

I  think  it  due  to  you,  because  of  the  very  intimate  friendship 
so  long  existing  between  us,  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  this 
subject.  Nor  can  I  do  better,  I  think,  than  by  sending  you  a 
discourse  of  mine  which  I  wrote  not  long  ago,  and  delivered  at  a 
meeting  of  young  aspirants  to  learning,  whose  task  it  is  to  read, 
each  in  his  turn,  some  httle  production  in  prose  or  verse.  It  is  a 
panegyric  on  the  Priesthood.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  persuade  you 
to  enter  that  state,  or  even  to  suggest  such  a  step  ;  since  it  is  one 
that  has  been  regarded  by  many  illustrious  men  with  feelings  of 
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serious  apprehension.  My  intention  is  simply  to  give  you  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  beauty  of  that  state.  Nevertheless,  would  to  God 
that  what  happened  of  old  to  Chrysostom,  in  respect  to  Basil, 
were  to  be  my  case  now  in  your  regard  !  Believe  me,  it  is  my 
love  for  you  that  prompts  me  to  address  you  thus. 
ROVERETO,  October  22,  1813. 

But  one  literary  production  of  those  days  remains  to 
bear  witness  to  the  profound  love  of  God,  and  earnest 
affection  for  literature  and  philosophy,  which  had  then 
taken  firm  root  in  his  soul.  It  is  entitled  a  "  Day  of 
Retirement,"  and  was  composed  at  a  rustic  villa  on  the 
mid-slopes  of  a  mount  overlooking  Rovereto.  ^  Thither 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  frequently,  in  quest  of  a 
solitude  which  enabled  him  to  write  and  contemplate 
and  pray  without  the  interruptions  that  beset  him  in 
the  town. 

The  subject  of  this  little  treatise  is  grave,  and  thrown 
into  a  form  evidently  borrowed  from  the  once  popular 
work  of  Boetius — Consolatio  PJiilosopJiicE.  He  skilfully 
sketches  an  imaginary  contest  between  two  most 
beautiful  maidens  who  happen  to  meet  with  a  poor 
deserted  boy,  whom  they  desire  to  adopt ;  each  resolves 
to  educate  the  forlorn  orphan  in  her  own  way.  The 
two  maidens  are  Friendship  and  Philosophy.  Friend- 
ship is  arrayed  in  snow-white  garments  and  enwreathed 
with  blooming  roses ;  Philosophy  in  graceful  russet 
vesture,  and  well  provided  with  books.  While  they 
dispute,  a  third  maiden  of  sedate  and  love-inspiring 
mien,  steps  in  to  restore  harmony.  This  is  Religion,  in 
flowing   azure  robes   studded    with    resplendent   stars. 

^  The  ascent  to  a  popular  sanctuary  that  is  nestled  in  one  of  the  invit- 
ing natural  terraces  of  this  mount,  and  the  splendid  view  of  the  town  and 
valley  from  that  point,  must  have  come  vividly  before  his  mind  when,  in 
after-years,  he  ascended  Monte  Calvario,  and  stood  on  the  terrace  there 
to  contemplate  the  much  smaller  town  of  Domo,  in  the  much  grander 
and  vaster  valley  of  the  Ossola. 
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She  decides  that  all  three  shall  take  charge  of  the  child, 
but  that  their  united  purpose  must  be  to  train  his  soul 
for  God — the  fostering  of  true  piety  towards  the  Creator 
to  be  "  the  supreme  end  of  their  joint  efforts."  The 
strife  terminates  in  the  acceptance  of  this  counsel. 
Then  Friendship  and  Philosophy  loyally  set  about 
doing  the  duties  proper  to  each,  while  Religion  attends 
to  the  rest ;  the  result  being  that  the  boy  soon  acquires 
every  quality  that  can  fit  him  for  effective  work  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  kings,  and  consequently  becomes 
also  the  best  of  men  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  social 
and  political  life. 

This  production  of  Rosmini's  sixteenth  year  may  be 
styled  "  the  literary  prelude  to  all  the  works  of  his 
after-life,"  It  is  full  of  bright  fancies,  pious  and  whole- 
some reflections,  and  evidences  of  solid  learning.  It 
proves  that  he  had  made  marvellous  progress  in  the 
Latin  and  Italian  classics,  that  he  had  deeply  studied 
the  philosophers  (especially  Seneca  and  Plato),  that  he 
had  become  critically  familiar  with  the  sacred  Scriptures 
(which  were,  indeed,  the  constant  source  of  his  daily 
meditations),  and  that  he  had  thoroughly  imbibed  "  the 
science  of  the  Saints." 

Although  he  gave  so  much  time  to  study  and  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  loved  to  spend  hours  in  solitary 
meditation,  nevertheless,  so  well  ordered  were  his 
habits,  that  he  found  sufficient  "  spare  time  "  to  carry 
on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  numerous  friends. 

All  his  letters,  no  matter  what  the  special  subject, 
breathe  the  ardent  spirit  of  piety  which  animated  what- 
ever he  said  or  did.  Here  is  one  to  his  beloved  kins- 
man, Conte  Antonio  Fedrigotti,  who  was  then  so  circum- 
stanced that  he  might  soon  have  been  led  aside  from 
the  regular  path  upon  which  they  both,  as  boys,  had 
walked  together.      It  will  be  seen  that  he  rather  in- 
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sinuated  than  expressed  his  wholesome  admonitions, 
and  that,  thus  early,  he  had  the  rare  gift  of  putting  his 
advice  in  a  few  words  : — 

How  often  have  I  not  sighed  for  an  opportunity  of  opening  my 
heart  fully  to  you  in  a  long  letter,  and  giving  expression  to  those 
feelings  of  love  which  I  so  fondly  cherish  for  you — feelings  which 
are  dictated  by  the  most  genuine  and  sincere  desire  for  your 
well-being 

My  dear  Antonio,  I  do  indeed  wish  you  every  good,  and  I  trust 
that  love,  which  brings  the  distant  near,  may  evermore  unite  us. 
I  seem  to  see  you  engaged  with  me — now,  in  innocent  recreation 
and  amusements  ;  now  reading  together  and  learning  how  in- 
experienced lads,  such  as  we  are,  may  reach  the  holy  goal ;  now 
pouring  forth  earnest  prayer  to  our  good  God  that  He  may  direct 
us  and  be  our  guide,  that  He  may  root  out  and  destroy  the  ill 
weeds  that  perchance  may  have  sprung  up  in  our  hearts,  and  be 
moved  to  pity  us,  and  those  who  are,  alas  !  but  too  wretched, 
because  bondsmen  groaning  beneath  the  yoke  of  sin.  But,  really, 
how  do  you  employ  your  time  ?  You  are  studying  and  cultivating 
wisdom,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  glory,  which  is  vain  and 
transient,  but  for  the  life  to  come,  which  is,  in  truth,  eternal. 
Oh  !  how  delighted  I  am  to  learn  this  from  your  own  letter  ! 

Continue,  then,  in  the  path  you  have  entered  on,  and  offer  all 
to  God ;  have  recourse  at  all  times  to  Him,  who  is  the  Beginning 
and  End  of  all  things  ;  speak  to  Him  frequently,  and  when  you 
are  in  the  very  fervour  of  your  prayer,  present  to  Him  me,  His 
needy  and  most  wretched  servant,  and  call  aloud  for  mercy  in  my 
behalf 

RovERETO,  August  1814.1 

That  Antonio  Rosmini  had  from  his  earliest  boyhood 
given  himself  to  God's  service  was  manifest  in  various 
ways.  But  until  his  seventeenth  year  this  dedication  of 
himself  took  no  positive  form.  Hitherto  it  was  only  an 
expression  of  the  general  principle  that  everyone  can 
and  should  give  himself  to  God's  service,  in  every  state 
of  life ;  to  do  so  was,  therefore,  a  duty  incumbent  on  all, 
and  not  necessarily  implying  the  Ecclesiastical  or  the 
'  Epistolario,  Letter  iii. 
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Religious  State.  True,  he  was  often  heard  to  say  things 
which  showed  his  own  incHnation  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  State.  But,  as  a  family  tradition  tells  us, 
he  rather  hinted  than  freely  spoke  of  a  fixed  intention 
to  embrace  it ;  for  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  his  father 
would  dislike,  and  possibly  oppose  such  a  purpose.  In 
his  seventeenth  year,  however,  he  avowed  it  in  terms 
that  left  no  doubt  of  his  determination  to  give  up  every- 
thing in  order  to  follow  Christ  more  closely  than  he 
could  in  a  Secular  State. 

This  determination  was  confided  to  his  mother,  who 
gave  him  no  encouragement,  but  allowed  the  matter  to 
drop,  thinking  that  as  he  grew  older  he  might  see  reason 
to  change  his  mind  without  her  assistance.  Meanwhile, 
the  importance  of  his  position  and  prospects  as  heir  of 
a  noble  house  were  more  frequently  and  conspicuously 
set  before  him.  All  this,  however,  seemed  to  be  foreign 
to  him,  for  his  mind  and  heart  had  long  since  been 
detached  from  merely  human  hopes  or  human  projects. 
Time,  therefore,  only  strengthened  his  intention,  and  he 
took  the  earliest  occasion  of  putting  it  on  record  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Bartolomeo  Menotti,  who  understood 
and  sympathised  with  him.  That  friend,  well  knowing 
the  various  temptations  which  lay  in  wait  for  one  of 
such  brilliant  talents,  dreaded  lest  even  he  might,  in 
time,  be  induced  to  think  more  of  man's  kingdom  than 
of  God's.  Here  is  how  young  Rosmini  reassured 
him  : 

How  grateful  I  feel  for  the  excellent  advice  you  give  me,  7tever 
to  forget  the  Christian  commonwealth,  for  truly  it  is  sweet  and 
noble  and  just  advice.  Indeed  there  is  no  wisdom  here  below  if 
it  come  not  from  the  Father  of  all  light.  You  may  therefore  rest 
assured  that  the  pursuit  of  letters  has  of  itself  no  charms  for  me. 

I  am  resolved  to  become  a  Priest,  and  to  part  with  all  that  I 
have  to  purchase  a  treasure  which  neither  moth  nor  rust  can  fret 
away,  and  where  thieves  cannot  break  in  and  steal.     What  little 
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learning  I  possess  I  mean  to  make  use  of,  with  God's  help,  in  the 
work  of  education.  And  what  more  pleasing  task  than  to  be 
useful  to  our  fellow-men  ?  Nor  will  I  suffer  my  body  to  eat  its 
bread  in  idleness — it  must  toil  and  labour  ;  my  worldly  substance 
I  shall  employ  in  advancing  knowledge  and  relieving  the  poor. 
These  sentiments  are  dictated,  not  by  my  intellect  alone,  but  by 
my  heart  also. 

Continue  to  be  my  friend,  and  recommend  me  to  our  Lord. 

RovERETO,  September  22,  1814.1 

"  Continue  to  be  my  friend  "  was  an  appeal  which 
Rosmini's  heart  ever  made  to  the  good  ;  and  all  his 
actions  prove  that  he  never  wearied  of  being  their 
friend.  They  who  knew  him  intimately  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life  have  spoken  much  about  the  earnest- 
ness and  enduring  character  of  his  affection.  It  had 
always  been  thus  with  him.  All  the  letters  written  in 
his  youth  abound  with  expressions  that  are  often  mere 
common-places  in  ordinary  Italian  correspondence. 
But  with  him  they  were  never  empty  phrases.  Evi- 
dence of  this  may  be  found  in  the  following  letter,  which 
sets  forth  the  nature  of  Christian  friendship.  It  was 
addressed  to  his  cousin,  Antonio  Fedrigotti  : — 

Mio  Dolce  Antonio, — 
Make  haste  and  come,  for  I  have  long  eagerly  expected  you,  and 
your  delay  in  coming  seems  an  age.  You  are,  it  is  true,  always 
with  me.  But  such  is  the  nature  of  friendship  that,  although  its 
seat  is  in  souls,  yet  those  who  love  each  other  long  to  meet  and 
pass  their  time  together  occasionally  in  familiar  converse  ;  the 
result,  perhaps,  of  that  wondrous  union  which  exists  between  soul 
and  body.  I  love  you,  my  dearest  Antonio,  and  my  love  is  no 
common  love,  but  pure  and  noble,  and  having  for  its  sole  object 
your  real  good.  Indeed,  I  love  you  as  I  love  myself,  and  those 
very  blessings  which  I  desire  for  myself  I  pray  and  wish  also  for 
you.  Be  sure  that  love  like  this  is  unimpaired  by  separation  ;  it 
wanes  not,  nor  languishes  with  lapse  of  time  ;  but  is  lasting  and 
unchanging.     The  reason  is,  that  it  comes  not   from   man   but 

^  Epislolario,  Letter  iv. 
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directly  from  God,  Who  is  everywhere  and  is  everywhere  the  same. 
You  understand  well  what  I  mean,  especially  now  that  you  are 
engaged  with  syllogisms,  and  are  deeply  engrossed  in  the  subtle 
investigations  of  philosophy.  How  often  I  have  reproached  myself 
with  tardiness  in  writing  to  you  !  But  you  already  know  how  my 
time  passes  without  my  telling  you.  However,  I  was  determined, 
at  all  hazards,  to  steal  away  this  evening  and  spend  it  thus  with 
you.  I  have  done  so  in  order  that  you  may  see  how  you  are 
always  present  to  my  thoughts. 

Farewell. 

Be  ever  mindful  of  our  good  God,  the  most  loving  of  Fathers, 
the  wisest  of  Masters,  the  dearest,  and  surest,  and  truest,  and 
sweetest  of  Friends  that  can  be  found.  Yes !  recommend  yourself 
to  Him,  and  recommend  me  also  earnestly.  I  embrace  you  and 
long  to  see  you.  Meanwhile,  apply  yourself  to  study.  How 
beautiful  and  how  precious  a  thing  is  wisdom. 

ROVERETO,  October  2*],  1814.' 

At  the  close  of  the  school  term  of  18 14  the:  giiinasio 
of  Rovereto  lost  its  brilliant  scholar.  The  Provost  of  the 
College  (as  its  archives  for  that  year  attest)  confidently 
predicted  that  Antonio  Rosmini  would  become  the 
great  teacher  he  did  become.  Provost,  professors,  and 
students  took  leave  of  him  as  one  Avhose  collegiate 
career  had  left,  for  all  alike,  a  model  on  which  to  shape 
their  course,  if  they  sought  to  be  truly  learned  and 
truly  good. 

^  Episfohirio,  Letter  v. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ROSMINl'S  CALL  TO  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  STATE. 

(a.d.  1815-1816.) 

The  first  real  affliction  of  Rosmini's  life  came  with  the 
declaration  of  his  resolve  to  embrace  the  Ecclesiastical 
State.  No  sooner  had  he  announced  his  determination 
closely  to  follow  Christ  than  he  had  to  bear  the  cross. 
Hitherto  there  had  never  been  the  slightest  interruption 
of  domestic  harmony,  but  always  that  peace  which 
comes  from  all  "  loving  the  law  of  the  Lord,"  But  on  a 
sudden  all  was  changed.  For  Antonio  it  was  a  severe 
trial,  because  he  had  always  loved  his  parents  fondly, 
and  obeyed  them  loyally.  That  they  were  zealous, 
practical  Catholics,  heartily  devoted  to  the  Church, 
only  added  new  perplexity  to  his  position. 

It  was  made  still  more  embarrassing  when  he  found 
himself  opposed  by  the  considerate  uncle  on  whose 
aid  he  had  confidently  counted.  But  the  affectionate 
Ambrogio,  who  had  been  ever  ready  to  cheer  him  on 
the  course  that  pointed  to  this  vocation,  was  unable  to 
withstand  "the  logic  of  lineage."  He,  too,  instead  of 
encouraging,  besought  him  to  remember  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Rosmini  family  depended  on  him  ;  that 
his  only  brother  was  too  delicate  to  be  thought  of  as 
heir ;  that  his  only  sister  already  contemplated  entering 
Religion  ;  that  he  was,  after  all,  too  young  to  choose  ; 
that,  before  deciding,  he  should  see  more  of  the  world  ; 
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that  a  brilliant  future  awaited  him ;  that,  with  the 
wealth,  position,  talents,  acquirements,  and  piety  which 
were  undoubtedly  his,  he  could  do  more  effective  battle 
for  country  and  creed  as  a  lay  leader  than  as  a  Priest. 

All  these  appeals,  urged  as  they  were  in  every  form, 
and  by  those  whom  he  most  loved,  distressed  him  much, 
but  left  his  resolution  unshaken.  The  voice  that  said 
deep  down  in  his  heart  "  Follow  thou  Me  "  held  him 
beyond  the  power  of  human  persuasion. 

The  whole  of  this  struggle  between  young  Rosmini 
and  his  parents  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that 
which,  under  circumstances  exactly  similar,  formed  an 
important  episode  in  the  life  of  St  Francis  of  Sales,  the 
story  of  whose  boyhood  and  youth,  to  say  nothing  of 
manhood,  is  in  many  other  respects  strikingly  like  his 
own. 

Every  friend,  whose  influence  or  eloquence  stood  a 
chance  of  having  some  effect  on  his  mind,  was  induced 
to  employ  it  against  his  resolution  ;  but  all  in  vain. 
Amongst  the  friends  who  were  requested  to  act  in  this 
way  Don  Luigi  Sonn  held  a  high  place  in  young 
Rosmini's  estimation.  The  task  was  an  ungracious 
one,  but  Don  Luigi  none  the  less  earnestly  besought 
his  young  friend  to  pause  and  fear  lest  his  heart  had 
been  decoyed  into  a  determination  which,  after  all, 
might  not  have  been  sufficiently  considered  but  have 
come  rather  from  the  natural  bent  of  his  studies. 
Antonio  promptly  met  all  the  objections,  and  supple- 
mented his  spoken  reply  by  the  following  letter  : — 

Dearest  friend, — Do  you  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I  dissent 
in  any  way  whatever  from  what  you  say  concerning  the  office  and 
duties  of  a  Priest  ?  With  what  other  end  in  view,  think  you,  have 
I  chosen  that  state  of  life  (so  dear  to  me  for  many  reasons),  unless 
it  were  to  devote  myself  entirely,  and  in  a  special  manner,  to  the 
service  of  my  good  Lord  and  God.  Once  consecrated  to  Him,  I 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  sing  His  praises  in  the  sublimest  manner 
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that  is  possible  to  man  ;  in  a  position  to  learn  and  to  preach  His 
most  holy  law,  which  gives  light  unto  little  ones,  and  is,  to  the 
ignorant  and  unlettered,  wisdom  passing  great ;  in  a  position  to 
enrich  with  this  treasure— more  precious  than  gold  or  gems,  and 
sweeter  far  than  honey,  all  my  brethren,  whom  I  strive  to  love 
tenderly  in  Jesus  Christ. 

This,  my  dear  friend,  this  is  the  sole  aim  and  desire  of  my 
heart,  if  our  Lord  will  only  help  me  ;  and  surely  He  will  do  so, 
for  He  is  good.  May  all  my  studies  and  all  my  talents  be  directed 
to  no  other  end  !  In  truth,  how  fascinating  soever  may  be  the 
pursuit  of  learning  in  itself,  it  involves,  none  the  less,  such  intense 
fatigue  as  to  make  man  feel  sensibly  that  he  was  born  a  sinner. 
But,  for  my  part,  I  am  ready  to  renounce  for  His  sake  even  life 
itself,  at  any  moment ;  aye,  and,  if  He  make  the  demand,  to 
sacrifice  it,  too,  in  the  most  unheard-of  and  painful  manner. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Luigi,  I  speak  from  my  heart  and  open  my 
mind  to  you  fully ;  nor  lies  there  a  corner  within  it  to  which  you 
have  not  free  access.  Insipid — mark  what  I  say,  for  I  say  it 
emphatically — insipid,  nay,  quite  unbearable,  would  seem  to  me 
the  most  sublime  learning,  were  it  not  seasoned  with  the  love  of 
God  and  a  pure  intention. 

RovERETO,  August?,,  1815.^ 

When  all  had  failed  to  entice  Rosmini  from  his  holy 
vocation,  Padre  Cesari,  the  distinguished  Oratorian  of 
Verona,  was  persuaded  to  try  his  fervid  eloquence  for 
that  end.  Young  Antonio  had  a  great  regard  for  this 
estimable  priest,  whom  he  sincerely  admired  as  an 
author  and  revered  as  a  friend.  For  some  years  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  Padre  Cesari  to  spend  his  autumn 
vacations  in  Rovereto,  where  his  society  was  much 
courted. 

The  task  was  accepted,  because  Cesari  took  at  first 
sight  the  view  of  the  parents.  He  went  as  far  as  he 
reasonably  could  ;  but  he  desisted  on  finding  that  he 
had  exhausted  all  his  arguments  without  making  any 
impression.  He  retired  from  the  contest,  not  merely  to 
report  his  discomfiture,  but  to  advise  the  parents  not  to 

^  Rpistolario,  Letter  vii. 
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oppose  any  longer  so  manifest  a  call  from  God.  In 
this  appeal  he  was  more  successful  than  he  expected ; 
for  they  began  to  fear  lest  their  opposition  might  after 
all  be  sinful.  The  failure  of  the  eloquent  Oratorian 
confirmed  this  fear,  and  they  decided  on  recognising 
God's  evident  Will  in  the  matter,  and  if  at  first  they 
consented  somewhat  grudgingly,  they  afterwards  sub- 
mitted with  devout  heartiness  to  God's  decree. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  his  parents,  on  seeing  from 
his  earliest  days  the  attraction  of  their  Antonio's  heart 
towards  religion,  had  taken  no  steps  to  detach  his 
thoughts  from  it,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  make  more 
probable,  "  a  secular  vocation."  But  Tyrolese  parents, 
usually  pious  themselves,  looked  upon  a  fervent  spirit  of 
religion  as  an  ordinary  and  desirable  quality  of  a  good 
child,  and  never  as  an  unmistakable  sign  that  when  the 
time  for  making  a  choice  should  come,  he  would  choose 
the  ecclesiastical  or  religious  state,  rather  than  some 
secular  profession. 

When  this  greater  cloud  disappeared  a  smaller  rose 
up  to  cast  a  shadow  on  his  holy  joy.  His  parents  were 
eager  to  direct  their  son's  course  towards  the  Prelacy 
—  towards  the  ecclesiastical  dignities  to  which  their 
wealth,  social  standing,  and  family  history  led  them  to 
look  with  much  confidence  and  no  small  share  of 
natural  vanity.  They  knew  not  how  deep  was  his 
humility.  Hence  they  were  surprised  to  find  him 
resolutely,  though  modestly,  opposed  to  their  pardon- 
able aspiration  after  "  a  privileged  grade  "  in  the  priest- 
hood. He  assured  them  that  the  honour  of  serving 
God  in  the  lowest  rank  was  a  privilege  beyond  his 
merits,  and  the  only  one  he  could  permit  himself  to 
aim  at. 

Like  St  Philip  Neri,  he  silenced  all  entreaties  to  put 
himself  on  the  path  to  ecclesiastical  high  rank  by  ex- 
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claiming  "  Paradise  !  Paradise  !  "  That  to  him  was  all, 
and  he  knew  that  the  straightest  road  to  it  was  by  the 
lowly  rather  than  the  high  posts  of  this  life.  This 
induced  Padre  Cesari  to  make  an  effort  at  securing  him 
for  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory.  But  that  voice 
within,  which  had  never  ceased  to  whisper  "Follow 
thou  Me,"  had  not  yet  said  more  ;  and  until  it  distinctly 
said  more  he  would  bide  his  time.  Young  Rosmini 
would  neither  enter  the  Academy  of  Nobles  at  Rome 
nor  the  Verona  Oratory.  As  yet  God's  Will  did  not 
seem  to  ask  more  than  the  quiet  continuation  of  his 
studies  at  home. 

These  studies  were  subordinate  to  the  sanctification  of 
his  soul.  The  more  he  studied,  the  more  he  saw  the 
need  of  study  ;  the  more  he  prayed,  the  more  he  felt 
the  power  of  prayer.  Attachment  to  both  increased 
with  his  years,  but  his  greater  love  for  prayer  soon 
made  all  his  studies  so  many  channels  of  praise  and 
supplication  to  the  God  for  whose  glory  he  thought, 
worked,  and  lived.  Meanwhile,  practical  works  of 
charity  were  not  forgotten. 

Before  the  completion  of  his  seventeenth  year  an 
incipient  Society  of  Charity  grew  up  around  him.  Its 
members  consisted  of  a  few  intimate  friends — the  more 
piously  disposed  students  of  his  domestic  Academy. 
He  framed  for  their  use  a  rule,  by  which  they  were  held 
to  attend  before  all  things  to  their  own  spiritual  in- 
terests, and  then  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral wants  of  their  neighbours.  Some  of  those  who 
belonged  to  this  forerunner  of  the  Order  to  which  all 
the  training  of  his  earlier  days  tended,  became  in  after 
years  prelates  of  the  Church  ;  others  were  destined  to 
fill  important  municipal  posts  ;  while  all  bore  through 
life  the  pious  impress  of  their  early  association  with 
Antonio  Rosmini. 
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Don  Paoli  considers  this  period  of  Rosmini's  youth 
to  be  the  most  typical — the  most  suggestive  of  those 
"coming  events  that  cast  their  shadows  before.'' 

All  his  familiar  letters  of  this  period  allude,  in  some 
way  or  other,  to  "  the  mysterious  graces "  that  were 
working  within  him.  Here  is  one  written  to  his  cousin 
Leonardo  Rosmini,  then  at  the  University  of  Padua : 

Your  letter  has  somewhat  reassured  me.  Oh  !  never  trust  in 
your  own  strength  to  accomplish  great  things,  especially  when 
external  and  internal  foes  conspire  for  our  destruction.  The 
combat  is  a  weary  one,  and  St  Paul  lamented  it  too,  in  that 
beautiful  passage  which  he  thus  concludes :  "  Unhappy  man 
that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death.-"' 
(Rom.  vii.  24).     And  we — what  must  zue  say  after  this  ? 

Oh  !  my  dear  friend,  who  knows  ?  Who  knows  ?  In  one  of 
my  sonnets  I  have  written  these  three  lines — 

A  shapeless  block,  disdained  by  workmen's  hands, 

Was  that  same  pillar,  object  of  Thy  choice, 
Which,  smooth  and  bright,  now  in  Tliy  temple  stands. 

"  The  foolish  things  of  the  world  hath  God  chosen  that  He  may 
confound  the  wise  ;  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  that  He  may 
confound  the  strong  ;  and  the  base  things  of  the  world,  and  the 
things  that  are  contemptible,  hath  God  chosen,  and  things  that  are 
not,  that  He  might  bring  to  naught  things  that  are,  that  no  flesh 
should  glory  in  His  sight "  (i  Cor.  i.  27-29) 

RovERETO,  February  18,  181 5. 

The  following  letter  again  to  Don  Luigi  Sonn,  gives 
us  a  special  glimpse  of  how  his  leading  idea  drew  him 
to  those  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  God,  and  who 
heartily  sympathised  with  any  project  having  in  view 
the  attainment  of  perfection.  Don  Luigi  was  one  of 
those,  and  the  idea  hidden  beneath  the  phrase  "  Who 
knows .''  "  received  fresh  strength  when  this  good  man 
decided  on  coming  to  Rovereto,  where  he  was  likely 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  his  young  friend's 
plans : — 
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Your  letter  has  given  me  one  of  the  greatest  consolations  I  ever 
experienced  in  my  life.  To  learn  that  you  mean  to  strain  every 
nerve  in  order  to  make  Rovereto  your  home  is  indeed  delightful 
news,  and  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  greater  is  my  satisfaction.  It 
tills  me  with  a  new  life,  new  hope  and  buoyancy  of  spirits.  Oh  ! 
how  our  Lord  smiles  on  my  efforts  and  prospers  my  every  wish. 
Be  firm  and  resolute,  then  ;  and  since  you  are  yourself  persuaded 
of  the  desirability  of  the  move,  I  will  content  myself  with  giving 
you,  on  my  part,  a  warm-hearted  and  earnest  encouragement.  The 
friendship  which  is  common  to  both  of  us  urges  me  to  this.  It  is 
a  friendship  which  exists  for  God  and  for  virtue's  sake  alone, 
whence  it  derives  at  once  its  being  and  its  strength.  Finally, 
I  will  add  words  of  prayer  and  entreaty.  You  know  from  whom 
they  come,  and  I  know  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  I  will  now 
say  no  more,  although  the  mere  mention  of  the  plan  which  I  have 
proposed  to  myself,  wholly  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  would 
furnish  you  with  some  very  cogent  reasons  for  adhering  to  the 
resolution  you  have  made. 

Rovereto,  August  1815.1 

The  "  plan  "  thus  dimly  hinted  at  was  no  other  than 
a  formal  embodiment  of  the  thoughts  apostrophised  in 
the  pithy  "  Who  knows  .'  "  of  a  former  letter.  More 
than  once  before,  he  had  constructed,  on  a  small  scale, 
the  framework  of  a  religious  society  designed  to  carry 
out  the  principles  of  well-ordered  charity.  The  follov/-  -4 
ing  letter  to  Don  Pietro  Orsi  shows  the  same  dominant 
thought : — 

Padre  Cesari  has  been  to  see  me — that  celebrated  man,  whom  I 
consider  the  most  elegant  Italian  writer  of  the  day.  I  regret  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  enjoy  his  company  as  long  and  as  familiarly 
as  I  should  have  wished,  for  there  were  many  strangers  present. 
I  regret  it,  indeed,  very  much  ;  but  I  must  submit  patiently  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  painter  Udine,  who  has  just  come  from  Florence 
to  see  his  friends,  has  also  been  with  us  for  a  considerable  time 
■to-day.  We  conversed  at  some  length  :  his  knowledge  of  the  fine 
arts  is  very  great.  As  he  is  considered  one  of  our  best  painters,  I 
feel  proud  of  the  reputation  he  enjoys,  for  we  are  fellow-country- 

'  Epistolario,  Letter  ix. 
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men.  If  I  had  two  or  three  hundred  lives,  I  should  cheerfully  give 
one  to  painting.  I  am  passionately  fond  of  this  art,  and  at  times 
imagine  myself  a  Raphael.  How  enraptured  I  am  when  I  think 
of  his  paintings,  of  his  cartoons,  of  the  countenances  of  his 
Madonnas,  and  those  of  Jesus — of  his  angels  and  his  saints  ;  and, 
when  I  consider  his  powers  of  invention  and  the  grouping  of  his 
figures.  But  it  is  better  that  my  enthusiasm  should  cool.  We 
who  die  on  the  morrow  of  our  birth  cannot  hope  to  accompUsh 
much.  We  must  therefore  choose  the  better  part.  "  It  is  folly  to 
learn  superfluous  things  in  such  a  dearth  of  time." 

Ah  !  if  instead  of  running  after  vanity,  I  were  to  strive  earnestly 
to  please  God  and  walk  in  his  sight  peacefully  and  hopefully  ! 
Could  I  but  help  my  brethren  in  any  way,  oh  !  what  a  happy  lot 
were  mine  !  My  dear  Don  Pietro,  intercede  for  me  with  God, 
without  whom  we  can  do  nothing — intercede  for  me  that  my 
wishes  may  be  fully  realised.  Yes,  this  it  is  which  makes  my 
heart  throb  violently.  It  is  this  which  sweetens  and  alleviates 
fatigue.  Without  this  the  acquirement  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
however  beautiful  and  sublime  in  themselves,  would  appear  to  me 
distasteful,  dull,  and  even  repulsive. 

ROVERETO,  September  1%,  1815.^ 

His  wishes  were  to  be  realised,  but  not  yet.  The 
process  of  undesigned  preparation  had  to  go  on  until 
every  monition  of  Grace  should  meet  with  complete 
and  continuous  response.  Then  Providence  would  open 
the  way  to  the  will  thus  formed  by  Grace,  and  "  the 
plan  "  which  had  been  taking  shape  for  years  would 
assume  the  shape  that  God  designed  for  it.  But  until 
then  he  must  continue  the  unperceived  noviciate  of 
Grace. 

^  Epistolario,  Letter  viii. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ROSMINI'S   EARLIEST    PHILOSOPHICAL   STUDIES. 

(a.d.  i8i6.) 

As  soon  as  Rosmiiii's  family  formally  sanctioned  the 
choice  he  had  made,  and  abandoned  their  efforts  to 
direct  his  steps  towards  the  Prelacy,  they  allowed  him 
to  obey,  as  he  deemed  best,  what  was  so  plainly  a 
Divine  call.  But  his  parents  were  still  anxious  that  he 
should  remain  near  them.  There  being  no  philosophi- 
cal school  in  Rovereto,  he  would  have  had  to  continue 
his  studies  elsewhere,  if  the  same  wish  to  keep  him  at 
home  as  long  as  possible  had  not  found  a  way  to  defer 
the  separation.  With  this  view,  some  of  the  principal 
families  in  the  town  and  district  agreed  to  unite  with 
them  in  establishing  a  private  Lyceum,  over  which  Don 
Pietro  Orsi  should  be  invited  to  preside.^ 

In  a  short  time  he  was  enabled  to  form  a  class,  which 
included  about  a  dozen  youths  of  Rovereto,  Antonio 
Rosmini  being  their  acknowledged  leader.  Discarding 
the  system  of  pedantic  teaching  then  in  vogue,  Orsi 
adopted  sometimes  the  method  of  the  old  Academicians, 
and  sometimes  that  of  the  Peripatetics,  sometimes 
giving  his  lessons  while  seated  in  a  delightful  garden 
belonging  to  the  family  of  one  or   other  of  his  pupils, 

^  This  Don  Orsi  (a  distinguished  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vienna) 
was  at  the  time  engaged  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Rosmini's  cousin,  Count 
Fedrigotti-Bossi.  He  afterwards  became  headmaster  of  the  Rovereto 
High  School,  and  died  at  Recoaro  in  1837, 
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and  sometimes  while  rambling  over  the  Tyrolese  Alps, 
or  strolling  along  the  banks  of  the  Adige. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  professor  discovered  that 
the  philosophical  knowledge  of  his  chief  disciple  was 
far  in  advance  of  his  own,  and  that  he  was  more  con- 
versant with  the  works  of  the  Schoolmen.  Antonio 
was  himself  more  slow  to  perceive  it ;  but  on  at  length 
noticing  what  was  already  clear  to  all  the  others,  as 
well  as  to  the  master,  he  scrupulously  avoided  contra- 
dicting his  amiable  teacher  or  perplexing  him  with 
difficult  questions,  and  took  great  care  not  to  say  or 
suggest  anything  likely  to  embarrass  him.  When 
replying  to  questions  he  occasionally  found  it  necessary 
to  differ  from  the  solutions  of  their  text-book,  but  in 
showing  the  shortcomings  of  the  author,  he  cleverly 
diverted  attention  from  those  of  his  expositor,  who,  like 
the  author,  followed  the  sensistic  system  of  Locke. 

As  Don  Orsi's  main  strength  lay  in  mathematics, 
Antonio  took  refuge  from  a  halting  philosophy  in  a 
diligent  study  of  the  exact  sciences  ;  not  that  he  ceased, 
or  even  diminished,  his  philosophical  studies,  but  that 
he  applied  himself  to  them  apart  from  his  class,  and  so 
as  not  to  be  in  conflict  with  his  master.  Ere  long, 
however,  the  professor  and  pupil  were  fellow-students 
in  philosophy,  and  all  the  others  looked  for  information 
as  much  to  young  Rosmini  as  to  the  venerable  Orsi, 
and  this  without  displeasing  the  teacher  or  disregarding 
the  humility  of  the  student. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  relations,  which  in 
ordinary  cases  so  often  beget  enmity  on  one  side  and 
contempt  on  the  other,  left  not  a  trace  o^  either  in 
master  or  pupil.  On  the  contrary,  Don  Orsi  had  the 
good  sense  to  discern  in  this  real  superiority,  so 
modestly  borne,  sound  reason  for  loving  his  disciple  the 
more  ;  while  Antonio  was  equally  ready  to  recognise  in 
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the  professor's  patient  self-control  and  sturdy  humility- 
fresh  bonds  of  union.  Their  mutual  esteem  was  sincere 
and  lasting.  More  than  once  in  after-life  Rosmini  gave 
noble  evidence  of  this  ;  as,  for  instance,  by  specially 
dedicating  to  Orsi  his  first  great  philo.sophical  work, 
the  Nuovo  Saggio  on  "  the  Origin  of  Ideas." 

So,  too,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  philosophical 
s)'stem  he  speaks  of  him  in  these  kindly  terms : — 

"  While  I  was  yet  a  boy,  and  my  mind  was  but  poorly  equipped 
for  the  effort,  I  ventured  into  philosophical  questions  with  a  daring 
somewhat  characteristic  of  youth.  My  guide  was  Pietro  Orsi,  a 
man  little  known  to  the  world,  but  never  to  be  forgotten  by  me. 
Day  and  night  I  roamed  through  flowery  paths,  as  it  were,  in  the 
vast  demesne  of  philosophical  lore,  feeling  all  that  joy  which  the 
first  scientific  aspect  of  truth  infuses  into  the  soul,  feeling  that 
security  which  borders  on  hardihood,  feeling  those  indefinite 
hopes  peculiar  to  youth  when  for  the  first  time  turning,  with 
elevated  and  conscious  reflection,  to  the  universe  and  its  Creator, 
thinking  to  absorb  the  one  and  the  other  as  easily  as  we  breathe. 
No  difficulty  daunted  me  ;  nay,  difficulties  but  inflamed  my 
ardour,  because  in  every  difficulty  I  saw  a  secret  calculated  to 
arouse  my  curiosity,  a  treasure  to  discover.  I  noted  down  daily 
the  results  of  that  artless  and  as  yet  inexperienced  liberty  to  in- 
dulge in  philosophical  speculations,  knowing  that  I  thus  stored  up 
seeds  which  should  bud  forth  in  all  the  after-labours  of  my  life  on 
earth.  In  truth,  all  the  productions  of  my  maturer  years  were  the 
outgrowth  of  those  seeds."  ^ 

Although  Rosmini  devoted  himself  most  assiduously 
to  philosophical  and  kindred  studies  during  the  two 
seasons  (181 5-16)  that  he  remained  under  the  guidance 
of  Don  Orsi,  he  never  curtailed  his  devotional  exercises 
nor  spiritual  reading,  nor  interrupted  the  correspondence 
which  he  held  with  various  persons  on  religious  or 
literary  subjects.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Scrinzi  the  profound  reflections  on 
Dante's   Divina   Comvicdia  which  were  so  highly  es- 

^  Iiifrodiizioiie  alia  Filosofia,  "Disc,  agli  Am.,"  p.  Ii6. 
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teemed  by  his  contemporaries,  and  the  comments  on 
the  Alouarchia,  which  they  deemed  beyond  the  powers 
of  one  so  young  and  so  little  acquainted  with  actual 
politics.  It  was  then,  too,  that  he  discoursed  so 
learnedly  on  mathematics  and  literature,  in  letters  to 
Beltrami,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  how  he 
contrived  to  master  such  an  extensive  range  of  reading 
in  such  a  short  time. 

The  difficulty  is  increased  by  a  perusal  of  the  erudite 
letters  he  was  all  the  while  writing  to  Tevini  and  others 
on  his  favourite  theme,  philosophy.  He  has  himself 
thus  explained  how  he  could  do  so  much,  or  rather  do 
well  so  many  things  together — 

"  When  things  are  done  methodically  and  perseveringly,  a  short 
time  yields  a  great  deal  of  profitable  work." 

Whatever  the  subject  on  which  he  wrote,  there  was 
always  thrown  around  it  a  halo  of  religion ;  but  this 
was  so  skilfully  done  that  it  never  seemed  forced  or  out 
of  place.  In  all  the  letters  of  his  youth,  as  in  those  of 
later  days,  his  heartfelt  desire  for  sanctity  can  be  easily 
traced  ;  but  it  is  only  in  letters  addressed  to  his  special 
religious  circle  that  the  feeling  comes  forth  strongly 
expressed.  Indeed,  he  managed  to  disguise  it  some- 
what when  writing  to  strangers.  The  reason  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  closing  sentence  of  the  following 
letter,  written  while  he  was  detained  at  home  by  illness, 
and  meant  to  console  a  fellow  sufferer — his  religious 
confidant,  Don  Luigi  Sonn  : — 

As  I  am  an  invalid  myself,  and  cannot  go  to  see  you,  I  must 
write,  and  so  we  shall  derive  mutuaL  comfort  from  each  other's 
words.  I  mean  to  speak  briefly  to  you  of  what  should  be  a  source 
of  consolation  to  both  of  us.  Our  infirmities,  viewed  in  a  proper 
light,  are  rather  blessings  than  otherwise.  To  one  who  loves  God, 
as  we  are  seeking  to  do,  the  evils  of  the  present  life  are  nothing 
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short  of  real  favours.  How  much  of  the  temporal  debt  we  owe  to 
our  Lord  may  we  not  pay,  while  still  on  earth,  by  a  few  moments 
of  suffering,  endured  with  resignation,  humility,  and  love  of  God  ! 
How  much  pain  and  suffering  we  may  thus  spare  ourselves  in  the 
life  to  come  !  The  saints  longed  and  sighed  to  suffer,  and  be- 
sought God  to  this  effect,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  as  I  have  read  in 
their  lives  ;  nor  could  I  myself  refrain  from  weeping  while  doing  so. 
And  when  their  prayers  were  heard,  it  seemed  as  though  they  had 
become  more  humble  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  as  though  He,  at  the 
same  time,  had  drawn  so  much  nearer  to  them  that  He  appeared 
to  be  by  their  side,  administering  words  of  sweetest  consolation  as 
a  friend  and  a  brother.  Oh  !  the  words  of  soothing  comfort  that 
come  from  God  ! 

And  when  the  saints  raised  their  thoughts  to  Jesus  Christ, 
their  Master,  Pattern,  and  Exemplar,  what  ineffable  sweetness 
tilled  their  hearts  !  They  saw  Him  to  be  so  great  and  humble 
and  patient  in  His  sufferings,  and  then  saw  that  their  own 
afflictions  were  as  a  shadow  when  compared  with  those  endured 
by  their  Redeemer  and  Brother.  Hence  it  was  that  they  ever 
gloried  in  their  sufferings  for  Jesus'  sake.  The  heavier  and  the 
more  painful  the  cross,  the  more  closely  did  it  seem  to  them  that 
they  followed  Him,  and  the  more  perfectly  that  they  copied  Him. 
I  once  read  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  afflicted  with  a  dreadful 
cancer.  She  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  stale  of  despondency 
and  wretchedness,  when  a  holy  man  came  one  day  to  see  her,  and 
spoke  to  her  of  Jesus  Christ.  From  that  one  visit  she  derived  the 
greatest  consolation  and  strength.  Although  she  had  been  in  the 
most  abject  poverty,  and  had  lain  on  a  bed  of  sickness  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  where  she  was  tormented  by  the  most  heart- 
rending sufferings  (from  which  she  afterwards  died),  this  poor 
creature  always  maintained  her  cheerfulness  and  peace  of  mind, 
and  used  to  say  that  no  one  could  persuade  her  that  she  was  less 
happy  than  the  great  and  mighty  ones  of  the  earth. 

True,  7£/6'  are  not  Saints ;  really,  when  I  hear  this  objection 
made  I  feel  much  grieved,  and  am  wont  to  reply  confidently  that 
God  can  make  us  Saints,  and  I  sincerely  trust,  in  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  He  will  do  so,  for  we  have  a  right,  every  one  of 
us,  to  become  Saints,  and  the  path  to  sanctity  and  glory  is  open 
alike  to  all.  Yes,  this  is  my  hope,  and  we  shall  attain  to  it  if  we 
pray  without  ceasing,  and  recommend  ourselves  to  God  and  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  to  His  Holy  Mother  and  all  the  Saints,  Do  you 
pray  for  me,  and  I  will  pray  for  you. 
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I  beg  of  you  not  to  show  this  letter  to  such  as  entertain  senti- 
ments different  from  our  own,  "  lest  truth  should  be  evil  spoken 
of" 

RovERETO,  yi3;«?/«;7  29,  1816.^ 

To  another  friend  then  at  the  University  of  Padua, 
he  thus  writes : 

,  ,  .  .  Alas  !  how  different  are  the  customs  which  prevail  where 
you  are  now  residing.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  all  large  cities  ; 
nor  can  we  apply  a  more  fitting  remedy  than  you  yourself  suggest, 
when  you  say  we  should  form  around  us  a  little  world  of  our  own. 
This  we  may  do  by  avoiding  the  crowd  of  fast  young  men ;  by 
not  admitting  to  an  intimate  friendship  any  of  those  who,  perhaps, 
only  follow  us  as  the  vultures  do  their  prey.  Let  us  be  courteous 
and  affable  towards  all,  lovers  of  solitude  and  retirement,  as  far 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  earnest  in  treading  the  path  of 
sanctity. 

Application  and  labour  are  also  efficacious  means  for  enabling 
us  to  hve  securely.  We  thus  remove  the  occasions  of  sin  ;  we 
live  happy  and  contented  with  ourselves,  and  are  free  from  the 
inquietude  of  remorse,  which  is  nothing  else  than  our  own  con- 
science unceasingly  upbraiding  us.  Doubtless,  you  make  use 
already  of  such  efficient  means.  You  are  pious,  and  you  love 
your  religion.  You  frequent  the  lectures,  and,  what  is  more,  you 
take  a  pleasure  in  them  ;  and  hence,  for  your  recreation,  you 
choose  what  is  profitable  and  instructive. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  at  your  convenience,  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  University,  of  the  Professors  who  fill 
the  different  chairs,  and  especially  of  your  own  Professors.  Let 
me  also  hear  again  from  you  about  your  studies,  and  about  the 
morality  of  the  place.  Meanwhile,  believe  me  to  be  your  sincere 
friend,  desirous  only  of  your  welfare. 

RoVERETO,  February  7,  1816." 

The  inquiries  with  which  the  letter  finishes  were  for 
no  idle  purpose.  Preparations  were  already  in  progress 
for  sending-  Antonio  himself  to  Padua,  and  he  desired 
to  have  that  sort  of  information  which  parents,  rather 

1   Epistolario,  Letter  x.  '  Ibid.,  Letter  xi. 
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than  children,  usually  seek.  He  craved  to  know  only 
how  the  Unix'ersity  maintained  its  repute  as  a  great 
public  school,  and  how  far  the  purity  of  its  moral 
atmosphere  was  preserved. 

His  brother,  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  health, 
had  just  gone  to  complete  a  college  course  in  Verona. 
Giuseppe  Rosmini  was  virtuous,  but  his  weakly  health 
made  practical  piety  a  burden  and  study  irksome. 
Here  is  how  Antonio  encouraged  and  directed  him. 

I  have  to  reply  to  )'our  welcome  letter,  from  which  I  learn  your 
satisfaction  at  finding  yourself  where  you  are.  This  is  joyful 
news  for  me,  and  comes  to  sweeten  the  bitterness  of  our  separa- 
tion, which  1  feel  exceedingly.  It  seems  as  though  our  Lord  were 
assisting  you  in  an  especial  manner,  and  thus  answering  my 
prayers  on  your  behalf.  Yes,  it  seems  as  though  that  little  corner 
of  Verona  were  marked  out  especially  for  you.  There  you  will 
advance  in  piety  and  learning,  provided  you  have  the  proper  dis- 
positions. And  may  God  grant  that  you  become  the  man  I  so 
ardently  wish  you  to  be,  a  pattern  to  your  fellow-citizens — a 
pattern  to  all — humble,  charitable,  kind  ; — in  a  word,  moulded  on 
virtue  and  Christian  piety,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  lover  of  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  good,  a  man  of  letters  devoted  to  study, 
especially  to  the  literature  of  Rome. 

Oh  !  how  sweetly  and  profitably  the  life  of  the  diligent  student 
passes  away  !  In  his  silent  occupations  he  is  a  lively  image  of 
contentment  and  of  the  happiness  it  is  permitted  man  to  enjoy 
here  below.  How  hard  of  heart  are  those  who,  while  engaged  on 
Cicero,  Horace,  and  Virgil  or  other  classical  writers  of  our  own 
Italy,  taste  none  of  their  pure  delights,  and  fail  to  be  touched  by 
any  of  the  beauties  which  such  authors  breathe.  It  seems  to  me 
almost  impossible  that  there  should  be  students  so  utterly  in- 
different to  the  attractions  of  the  classics,  regarding  them  as 
matters  of  no  moment.  Do  not  be  of  their  number  I  entreat  you, 
but  seek  to  drink  deeply  of  the  classics  and  to  cultivate  a  great 
esteem  for  them,  as  well  as  a  refined  and  delicate  sense  of  what- 
ever is  beautiful  in  literature.  In  short,  next  to  Religion,  let  your 
first  care  be  study  and  Literature. 

I  rejoice  to  hear  that  good  discipline  reigns  in  the  college,  and 
am  especially   pleased  to  learn  that  you  write  a  good  deal ;  for 
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writing  much  is,  as  the  rhetoricians  say,  the  best  preceptor  in  the 
art  of  writing  well.  I  do  not  dishke  emulation  as  we  see  it  in 
children  ; — however,  let  it  be  confined  to  children.  On  your  part 
study  with  earnestness  and  zeal ;  but  let  your  motives  be  far  nobler 
than  mere  emulation  ;  let  them  be  as  they  ought  to  be,  for  the 
glory  of  God,  your  own  profit,  and  for  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
the  studies  themselves.  Then  let  your  amiable  and  intelligent 
master  direct  you  in  everything. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  answering  the  questions  I  put  to 
you  about  Cesari,  and  am  delighted  that  he  is  so  friendly  to  you. 
Hold  fast  to  him,  and  especially  to  the  counsels  he  gives  you  in  all 
that  regards  morality  and  religion.  And,  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, you  can  do  nothing  more  agreeable  to  me  than  to  tell  me 
something,  in  your  next,  as  to  your  spiritual  director,  &c.  ;  for,  as  I 
wish  to  know  everything  about  my  friends,  how  much  more  do  I 
desire  and  expect  to  be  informed  about  you,  who  are  not  only  the 
dearest  of  my  friends  but  also  my  brother. 

We  and  our  studies  are  getting  on  well  in  this  quarter.  Philo- 
sophy and  the  contemplation  of  nature  (the  latter  made,  as  now  it 
is,  in  the  cool  hours  of  these  lovely  mornings),  far  from  wearying 
us,  form  such  an  agreeable  recreation  that  I  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  sacrifice  it  for  any  other.  Thus  wandering  about  like  the 
disciples  of  Aristotle,  we  always  find  in  this  picturesque  neighbour- 
hood new  and  delightful  retreats.  To  me  everything  is  new,  owing 
to  the  retired  life  I  have  hitherto  led  at  home  ;  everything  appears 
to  me  of  singular  beauty,  and  gives  me  intense  pleasure. 

With  regard  to  my  private  occupations  : — Having  dispatched 
my  literary  correspondence  with  some  friends  and  finished  the 
little  pamphlets  of  which  you  are  aware,  1  resumed  the  composi- 
tion of  a  discourse  on  the  "  Utihty  and  Necessity  of  Cultivating 
the  Faculty  of  Reason."  The  more  I  advance  the  more  new 
matter  I  find,  so  that  when  I  fancy  myself  to  be  approaching  the 
end  I  discover  that  I  have  still  a  great  way  to  travel. 

RovERETO,  May  ii,  1816.' 

Giuseppe  already  well  knew  how  eagerly  his  affec- 
tionate brother  pursued  the  studies  he  looked  upon  as 
holding  the  key  to  all  human  knowledge ;  but  that 
hurried  glimpse  of  what  he  was  doing  had   a  home 

'  Epistolario,  Letter  xii. 
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charm  which  Hnked  Rovcreto  with  Verona  and  made 
the  exhortation  to  study  more  effective.  About  the 
very  time  that  Antonio  was,  himself,  thus  laboriously 
groping  his  way  to  "  the  end,"  a  sudden  flash  of  genius, 
if  not  a  revelation,  so  illumined  his  course  that  he  could 
clearly  see  "  the  open  portal  of  philosophical  truth." 
The  incident  is  very  noteworthy. 

Grand  discoveries  in  knowledge  are  ordinarily  brought 
forth  under  circumstances  as  tame  as  that  which, 
through  the  fall  of  an  apple,  led  Newton  to  the  law  of 
gravitation,  or  Watt  to  seize  on  the  problem  of  steam. 
But  these  discoveries  sometimes  wholly  revolutionise 
human  systems  of  science  and  industry.  Rosmini's 
mind  seized  the  grand  principle  of  ideal  being  under 
similar  circumstances.  He  himself  related  the  incident 
to  Don  Paoli  long  afterwards. 

One  of  the  least  frequented  streets  in  Rovereto  in 
those  days  was  an  avenue  called  Terra,  in  which 
persons  of  wealth  and  rank  had  residences  carefully 
railed  in  or  walled  off  from  "  noisy  business."  ^  While 
passing  homeward  slowly,  thoughtfully,  and  all  alone 
through  this  quiet  street,  one  evening  after  a  "  philo- 
sophical excursion  "  with  Don  Orsi  and  his  pupils, 
Rosmini  allow^ed  his  mind  to  speculate  freely  on  a 
variety  of  things.  Now  his  attention  was  held  by  one 
mental  object,  and  now  by  another.  Suddenly  he 
perceived  that  each  object  was  far  from  being  simple. 
"  On   the  contrary,"  as  he  said  to   Don  Paoli,  "  each 

1  Before  Rovereto  outgrew  its  village  dimensions,  and  while  it  had  but 
a  few  houses  at  either  side  of  the  road  that  ran  through  the  Castle  estate 
or  terra,  this  road  was  known  as  the  Terra  or  Estate  road.  When  the 
Venetians,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  took  the  castle  and  gradually  enlarged 
the  village,  other  roads  soon  stretched  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  garrison, 
and  these  received  names  that  were  changed  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
original  road  always  retained  the  name  (Terra)  which  had  been  previously 
given  to  the  whole  estate. 
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object  appeared  to  me  in  itself  a  group  of  many  objects. 
But,  on  looking  more  closely  into  the  matter,  I  saw 
that  these,  instead  of  being  many  objects,  should  have 
been  called  many  determinations  of  one  object,  more 
universal  and  less  determinate,  which  contained  them 
all.  Then,  by  repeating  on  this  object  the  very  analysis 
T  had  applied  to  the  others,  I  found  that  it  was  itself 
in  the  same  condition,  and  that  when  divested,  by 
means  of  abstraction,  of  those  less  definite  determina- 
tions, which  it  still  retained,  it  appeared  to  me  as  a 
new  object,  still  more  universal  and  less  determinate 
than  the  former.  I  say  new  in  reference  to  my  intuition 
(because  I  had  not  as  yet  looked  at  its  new  aspect), 
but  not  as  being  new  in  itself;  for  it  contained  not 
only  the  object  which  my  mind  had  under  analysis,  but 
also  the  others  that  had  been  previously  analysed.  By 
continuing  this  process  I  discovered  that,  no  matter 
what  the  point  of  departure  might  be,  I  was  invariably 
brought  to  the  most  universal  object — ideal  being  (or 
the  idea  of  being) — destitute  of  all  determinations  what- 
ever, so  that  I  found  it  no  longer  possible  to  abstract 
anything  from  it  without  annihilating  thought,  and  at 
once  I  saw  that  this  object  contained  in  itself  all  the 
objects  on  which  my  mind  had  already  rested.  I  then 
undertook  the  process  of  verification.  This  consisted 
in  seeking  to  discover  which  determinations  of  indeter- 
ininate  being  were  the  first  possible,  and  then  which: 
came  next,  and  so  on  to  the  last.  By  these  means  I 
discovered  that  synthesis  brought  up  again  before  my 
intellectual  vision  all  those  objects  which  analysis  had 
caused  to  disappear  gradually  from  it.  Then  it  was 
that  I  became  convinced  that  indeterminate  ideal  being 
must  be  the  first  truth,  the  first  thing  seen  by  immediate 
intuition,  and  the  universal  means  of  all  acquired  know- 
ledge, whether  perceptive  or  intuitive." 
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Such  were  the  profound  cogitations  of  Antonio 
Rosmini  in  his  eighteenth  year,  evidencing  his  intense 
appHcation  to  the  studies  that  led  him  to  know  aright 
the  works  of  God  and  to  worship  Him  the  more 
ardently. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

ROSMINI   ENTERS  THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   PADUA   AS   A 
THEOLOGICAL   STUDENT. 

(A.D.  1816-1817.)' 

Towards  the  end  of  18 16  Antonio  Rosmini  was  sent 
to  Padua,  in  order  to  study  theology  and  complete  his 
philosophical  course.  Although  his  parents  no  longer 
sought  to  interfere  with  his  vocation,  they  were  not 
without  some  lingering  hope  that  residence  in  the 
famous  city,  and  close  association  with  the  ambitious 
students  of  its  old  University,  might  lead  him  to 
reconsider  his  resolution. 

Just  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  previously, 
a  youth  of  the  same  age,  and  who  was  also  the  heir 
and  pride  of  a  noble  house,  had  been  sent  to  Padua, 
with  a  like  hope  on  the  part  of  his  parents,  who  fancied 
that  a  course  of  jurisprudence,  in  the  great  mediaeval 
law  school,  might  wean  him  from  love  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical State.  That  youth  was  St  Francis  of  Sales, 
whose  virtues  and  even  personal  habits  were  so 
thoroughly  reproduced  in  Antonio  Rosmini,  that  the 
University  life  of  the  one  bears  a  marvellous  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  other,  in  whatever  relates  to  an 
uninterrupted  recollection  of  God's  presence,  and  the 
unceasing  self-control  and  prayerfulness  which  it 
necessitates. 

Although  Rosmini  entered  the  University  as  a  Theo- 
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logical  Student,  he  did  not  wear  the  ecclesiastical  habit. 
Those  who  believed  that  there  was  yet  a  possibility  of 
something  occurring  which  might  change  his  purpose, 
supposed  that  all  chance  of  this  would  utterly  disappear 
if  the  clerical  dress  were  formally  assumed.  They 
failed  to  perceive  that  his  soul  was  already  so  vested  in 
the  robe  of  his  vocation  that  it  mattered  little  what 
garb  his  body  wore.  But  he,  knowing  this,  willingly 
fell  in  with  the  desire  of  his  parents,  and  consented  to 
remain  without  the  cassock  as  long  as  possible.  Be- 
sides, the  delay  had  its  advantages. 

The  dress  of  a  layman  left  him  unembarrassed  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  outside  of  the  theological  curri- 
culum. Accordingly,  he  attended  as  many  non-theo- 
logical lectures  as  he  could  without  prejudice  to  his 
regular  course.  Among  these  was  a  course  of  medicine, 
in  which  he  took  a  profound  interest.  Dr  Baroni  of 
Rovereto,  who  was  then  attached  to  the  medical  school 
in  Padua,  relates  how  learnedly  Antonio  used  to  con- 
verse with  him  on  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  what  an 
advantage  his  theological  readings  gave  him  over  those 
who  could  handle  the  subject  only  from  the  physician's 
point  of  view. 

After  he  had  been  long  enough  in  the  University  to 
form  an  opinion  of  men  and  things  within  it,  he  wrote 
to  his  father  in  high  terms  of  his  own  masters  and 
fellow  students,  while  to  his  uncle  he  sent  "  a  description 
of  the  place,"  as  "  the  hotel  of  letters  and  of  the  Latin 
muses."  But  it  seemed  to  him,  nevertheless,  that  Latin 
was  not  treated  there  with  the  homage  it  deserved  ;  for 
he  found  Italian  so  universally  spoken  as  the  language 
of  the  classes,  that  few  students  thought  it  worth  while 
to  cultivate  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  mother  tongue. 

Those  of  his  own  immediate  circle  were  much  given 
to  the  old  language,  and  this,  doubtless,  was  a  bond  of 
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union  between  them.  Amongst  his  fellow  students 
since  become  distinguished  were  Tommaseo  of  Sebenico 
(author  of  a  dictionary  of  synonyms  and  other  standard 
Italian  works),  Alessandro  Paravia  (afterwards  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  in  the  University  of  Turin),  Appol- 
lonia  of  Cividale  (subsequently  a  popular  master  in  the 
Seminary  of  Udine),  and  Uzielli  of  Livorno,  a  young 
Jew  of  great  talent  and  virtue,  from  whom  Rosmini 
obtained  much  useful  information  touching  Hebrew 
literature  and  customs. 

For  some  time,  Tommaseo  was  the  nearest  to  him  of 
all  who  composed  the  "  immediate  circle "  of  fellow- 
students.  Those  who  loved  to  join  him  every  morning 
in  hearing  Mass,  and  every  evening  in  the  recital  of  the 
Rosary,  or  in  other  devotions — who  went  with  him 
frequently  to  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  Com- 
munion, and  liked  to  live  in  the  world  with  the  re- 
gularity of  cloistered  monks — had  the  strongest  claims 
upon  his  affection  and  his  confidence. 

Tommaseo  was  one  of  these,  with  the  additional 
qualification  of  being  poor  and  desiring  to  remain  in 
that  condition.  He  so  prized  the  privations  which 
attend  poverty  that  Antonio  could  not  induce  him 
to  part  with  them,  "lest  his  humility  might  be  en- 
dangered." They  lodged  in  the  same  house,  Rosmini's 
apartments  being  such  as  the  bounty  of  a  wealthy  father 
insisted  on  his  occupying,  while  those  of  Tommaseo 
were  not  only  comparatively  mean  but  unhealthily 
situated.  Knowing  this,  Rosmini,  with  hearty  good 
will,  repeatedly  requested  his  friend  to  share  in  the 
spacious  accommodation  provided  for  himself;  but  he 
preferred  to  continue  with  what  a  companion  (Gozzi) 
described  as  "  the  poverty  that  is  made  magnificent  by 
soul-felt  resignation  to  God's  Will."  ^  In  a  letter  to  his 
^  La  Giovine  Eta  di  Rosmini, — ^J.  Bernardi. 
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mother,  Antonio  styled  Tommaseo  "  a  prodigy."  When 
their  college  days  were  passed,  this  "  prodigy  " — who 
loved  his  young  friend  ardently — attached  himself  to 
Rosmini  in  the  quality  of  literary  secretary ;  but,  for 
all  that  he  was  regarded  and  treated  as  a  member  of 
the  family,  he  never  abandoned  his  love  of  personal 
lowliness,  though  he  more  than  once  resented,  whimsi- 
cally, the  notion  of  being  dependent  on  others. 

Before  Rosmini  had  well  settled  down  to  his  studies, 
a  letter  from  home  informed  him  that  the  air  of  Verona 
brought  about  no  marked  improvement  in  his  brother's 
health.  This  news  was  all  the  more  affecting,  as  he 
felt  that  the  choice  of  life  he  himself  had  been  inspired 
to  make,  would  cause  his  brother's  state  to  weigh  the 
more  heavily  on  his  parents'  mind.  He  at  once  wrote 
to  his  mother  : — 

Just  at  this  moment  comes  a  long  letter  from  home.  I  open  it 
on  the  instant  and  recognise  my  dear  father's  handwriting,  and 
find  enclosed  another  from  my  dear  mother.  A  precious  gift 
indeed  for  me.  But  alas  !  the  tidings  of  my  brother's  ill  health 
cause  me  the  deepest  and  sincerest  sorrow.  Nevertheless,  blessed 
be  God  in  all  things  !  He  from  Whom  springs  every  blessing 
knows  well  why  He  sometimes  mingles  evil  with  good.  Let  us 
repose  confidently  in  Him.  The  heart  that  looks  to  God  and 
leans  on  Him  finds  there  such  comfort  and  such  strength  that  not 
only  the  multitude,  but  also  those  who  pass  for  philosophers, 
regard  it  as  a  marvel. 

Let  men  say  if  they  will,  that  it  is  characteristic  of  human  nature 
to  feel  and  smart  under  affliction.  He  who  knows  the  marvels  of 
religion  knows  how  the  Christian  finds  in  his  God  not  only 
medicine  to  alleviate  his  sorrows  but  ineffable  consolation.  Thus, 
when  the  clouds  of  bitter  anguish  have  passed  away,  a  clear  and 
bright  serenity  ensues,  accompanied  by  an  inexpressible  sweetness 
which  often  finds  a  solace  even  in  tears.  However,  the  wise  and 
virtuous  conduct  of  our  Giuseppe  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
soothe  my  grief.  If  all  have  reason  to  feel  contented  with  him 
(as  my  father  assures  me),  I  have  cause  for  the  completest  satis- 
faction.    For  my  part,  I  shall  not  fail  to  recommend  him  to  God  ; 
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nay,  I  have  him  always  present  to  my  mind  when  I  go  to  prayer, 
praying  for  myself  and  for  him  as  for  one  identical  person.  God 
is  very  good  and  will  hear  our  prayers. 

Six  months  after  young  Rosmini  had  entered  the 
University  he  took  the  Bachelor's  degree  "  with  honour." 
But  he  would  not  permit  his  friends  to  celebrate  it, 
except  by  a  special  thanksgiving  with  him  in  the  church 
of  St  Anthony. 

After  he  had  taken  his  B.A.  degree,  he  put  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  dress  and  received  the  Tonsure.  He 
writes  to  his  cousin  Fedrigotti,  who  had  just  given  up 
the  idea  of  taking  orders. 

To-day  I  wear  for  the  first  time  the  clerical  habit.  May  God, 
who  has  called  me  to  serve  Him  in  His  tabernacle,  grant  me  a 
pure  heart,  a  mind  raised  up  to  God,  and  a  soul  full  of  zeal,  that  I 
may  not  be  wanting  in  an  office  so  sublime.  Pray  for  me,  I  beg 
of  you,  to  this  end,  as  I  never  cease  to  do  every  moment  myself, 
for  I  feel  the  heavy  burden  that  has  been  laid  upon  my  shoulders. 
I  trust  confidently  in  Him  through  Whom  I  have  entered  the 
sheepfold.  I  also  commend  you  continually  to  our  Lord  that  we 
may  both  walk  together  in  His  sight,  and  although  by  diverse 
paths,  not  with  diversity  of  purpose. 

The  students  here  at  Padua,  however  much  they  regret  having 
lost  you,  approve,  nevertheless,  your  new  resolve,  in  the  event  of 
your  not  having  been  called  to  the  career  upon  which  you  had  first 
entered. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  how  your  studies  progress.  I  ardently 
wish  you  to  make  constant  proficiency  both  in  knowledge  and, 
piety.  Shun,  more  than  death  itself,  that  which  is  the  most 
pestilential  of  all  the  vices  of  youth  ;  for  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
fall,  while  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  rise  again.  May  the 
Blessed  and  most  pure  Virgin  protect  you  amid  the  many  dangers 
to  which,  by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances,  you  are  now 
exposed, 

Padua,  November  T,  1817.^ 

Like  St  Stanislas  Kostka,  he  ever  felt,  and  his  whole 
life  proved,  that  "  the  greater  the  devotion  to  the  Im- 

'  Epislolario,  Letter  xiv. 
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maculate  Virgin,  the  greater  the  splendour  of  purity  in 
holy  souls."  Hence  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
directing  those  he  loved  to  revere  and  look  up  to  the 
Mother  most  Chaste — the  Virgin  of  Virgins.  Milton, 
who  so  little  understood  the  safeguards  which  Catholic 
piety  provides  for  this  "  brightest  gem  in  the  diadem  of 
sanctity,"  sang  its  praises. 

So  dear  to  heaven  is  saintly  chastity, 
That,  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her. 

But  Rosmini,  who  had  kept  this  virtue  unspotted  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  never  heard  without  great  pain 
that  any  of  his  young  friends  were  thrown  into  the  whirl 
of  worldly  society  ;  for  there,  too  surely,  would  be  many 
occasions  in  which  the  delicate  bloom  of  purity  must 
risk  being  sullied  by  the  breath  of  unbecoming  conversa- 
tions— when  the  ej^e  as  well  as  the  ear  would  have  its 
sensitive  modesty  shocked — and  when  social  usage, 
without  seeming  to  infringe  any  of  the  proprieties, 
would  smooth  the  path  for  the  infringement  of  them  all. 
In  later  days  Rosmini  said  more  than  once  : — 

"  When  a  youth  is  thrown  into  worldly  society  where  he  has 
often  to  hear  impious  doctrines,  wicked  maxims,  abuses  and 
calumnies  against  the  Church  and  her  Ministers — when  he  is 
placed  where  his  good  habits  may  be  subverted  and  he  himself 
gradually  depraved — alas  !  how  soon  he  gives  attention  to  the 
lying  words  of  seducers  !  How  plausible  they  at  first  seem,  and, 
afterwards,  how  like  the  truth  !  Then  how  speedily  he  loses  the 
Faith  which  he  had  imbibed,  as  it  were,  at  his  mother's  breast  ! 
His  heart,  when  once  it  is  corrupted,  seeks  only  the  darkness  in 
which  man  longs  to  hide  from  himself  his  own  moral  turpitude  ; 
and  this  darkness — which  the  devil,  by  his  agents,  diffuses  so 
densely — is  welcomed  with  a  joy  not  unlike  that  felt  by  the  thief 
or  the  assassin,  who  hails  a  murky  and  tempestuous  night  as  the 
safest  for  thefts  or  other  crimes."  ' 

^  Rosmini' s  Discomses, — Dis.  "The  Light  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
London,  Duffy  and  Son,  1882. 
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Again,  on  another  solemn  occasion  we  find  him 
speaking  thus  : — 

"  See  the  frivolous  world,  with  its  pompous  raiment  and  flash- 
ing adornments,  its  immodest  deportment  and  insipid  courtesy, 
its  loose  sayings  and  wanton  intimacies,  its  tables  laden  with 
delicate  viands  and  delicious  liquors,  its  efifeminate  assemblies 
and  sensuous  music,  its  seductive  spectacles,  with  all  else,  in  short, 
which  can  charm,  excite,  and  intoxicate  the  senses — this  World  of 
which,  as  Holy  Scripture  says,  the  devil  is  prince,  thus  furnished 
with  every  variety  of  inciting  lure,  soon  seduces  the  heart  and 
deprives  the  mind  of  light.  Man,  thus  dazzled  into  blindness,  no 
longer  sees  the  frightful  abyss  at  his  feet ;  and  so  he  rushes  head- 
long into  it."  ^ 

For  himself,  Rosmini  had  consistently  renounced  the 
world  of  which  he,  with  good  reason,  thought  thus  ;  he 
had  renounced  all  lest  he  should  stain  his  baptismal 
innocence  and  lose  his  God.  This  was  well  known  to 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  ;  and  therefore  his  warn- 
ings, his  advice,  his  entreaties  were  seldom  slighted  and 
never  deemed  officious  or  out  of  place. 

'  Rosmini  s  Distoursts, — Dis.  "  The  World  and  Love  of  Truth." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ROSMINI  CLOSES  HIS  SECOND  SEASON  AT  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY,  AND   RECEIVES   MINOR   ORDERS. 

(a.d.  1817-1818.) 

The  moment  Rosmini  put  on  the  distinctive  garb  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  he  considered  himself  more  strictly  bound 
than  before  to  follow  a  religious  rule.  But,  indeed,  the 
rule  he  already  observed  was  as  strict  as  that  which 
St  Francis  of  Sales  used  to  live  up  to  when  a  member 
of  the  same  University.^ 

On  two  occasions,  since  he  entered  the  Theological 
Faculty  at  Padua,  he  applied  for  small  amounts  over 
his  allowance  for  urgent  cases  of  charity,  and  it  was  in 
the  same  way  that  nine-tenths  of  his  regular  pocket 
money  was  spent.  Beyond  this,  he  next  applied  for 
means  to  purchase  a  library.  There  was  nothing  else, 
outside  the  range  of  "charitable  purposes,"  for  which 
the  young  philosopher  would  have  appealed  so  urgently. 

In  the  December  of  1817  the  private  library  of  a 
once  opulent  Venetian  family — the  Veniers — was  pur- 
chased by  a  Paduan  bookseller,  who  intended  to  sell  it 
again  on  his  own  account.     As  soon  as  this  purchase 

^  Augustus  de  Sales,  in  his  Life  of  St  Francis,  gives  the  rule  which  the 
young  Saint  had  written  for  himself  at  Padua.  It  much  resembles  that 
which  Rosmini  adopted,  and,  as  Butler  says,  "chiefly  shows  his  perpetual 
attention  to  the  presence  of  God,  his  care  to  offer  up  every  action  to  Him, 
and  implore  His  aid  at  the  beginning  of  each." 
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reached  Padua,  Antonio  was  invited,  as  a  lover  and 
excellent  judge  of  good  books,  to  examine  the  collection 
privately.  He  examined,  and  was  so  delighted  with 
what  he  saw  that  he  longed,  with  the  ardour  of  a  child, 
to  possess  it.  Next  day  he  wrote  on  the  subject  to  his 
uncle  Ambrogio,  who,  in  such  matters,  needed  no  more 
than  a  hint ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  good  old  man  was, 
at  the  time,  so  ill  that  it  became  necessary  for  Antonio 
to  bring  the  affair  directly  before  his  father. 

He  had  never  before  requested  a  favour  involving 
such  an  outlay,  and  he  hardly  knew  how  to  frame  a 
petition  which  seemed  to  ask  for  something  that  was  to 
gratify  a  personal  wish  rather  than  a  real  want.  In  fact, 
he  had  to  become  a  child  for  the  occasion,  and  the  three 
letters  he  wrote  on  the  business  are  characterised  by  all 
the  simplicity  and  eagerness  with  which  a  child  pleads, 
the  sedate  style  of  the  young  philosopher  being,  for  the 
moment,  in  abeyance.  These  three  letters  were  des- 
patched to  Rovereto  in  one  wrapper,  and  addressed  to 
Don  Orsi,  his  earliest  preceptor  in  philosophy,  whose 
affection  for  his  former  pupil  had  strengthened  with  his 
years,  and  whose  influence  with  the  parents  had  never 
decreased. 

The  first  letter  was  intended  for  Orsi  him.self,  to 
whom  the  delicate  negotiation  was  entrusted,  not 
merely  because  of  his  influence,  but  because  Rosmini 
(as  he  afterwards  informed  Tommaseo)  knew  that  if 
this  wise  Priest  thought  the  request  unadvisable  he 
would  say  so,  and  would  know  that,  however  much  the 
library  was  coveted,  its  possession  would  give  little 
pleasure  if  there  were  anything  unreasonable  or  in- 
opportune in  the  application. 

The  appeal  to  his  mother,  enclosing  that  to  his  father, 
was  couched  in  terms  like  those  of  the  letter  to  Don 
Orsi,  and  was  meant  to  give  her  also  an  opportunity  of 
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withholding  the  subject  altogether  from  Pier  Modesto 
if  such  a  course  was  deemed  best. 

The  letter  to  his  father  put  no  direct  request  before 
him,  but  trusted  to  such  gentle  hints  as  always  had  been 
enough  for  his  uncle  Ambrogio. 

The  request,  after  all,  stood  in  no  need  of  so  much 
anxious  urging.  His  father  made  no  delay  in  granting 
it,  and  Antonio  promptly  acknowledged  the  kindness  in 
a  few  grateful  words  of  affection. 

To  his  mother  he  writes  with  the  ardour  of  a  biblio- 
phile: "Oh, dearest  mother,  you  should  see  what  treasures 
I  have  acquired !  What  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  was 
this  for  me !  Had  I  to  procure  these  books  in  any 
other  way,  I  should  have  to  spend  upon  them  another 
thousand  florins  at  least.  Make  known  my  joy  to  our 
confidant  Don  Orsi." 

On  May  16,  1818,  he  received  the  four  Minor  Orders 
from  the  Bishop  of  Padua.  Thenceforth  he  attached 
the  title  "Acolyte"  to  his  name,  by  way  of  signifying 
his  high  appreciation  of  the  dignity  which  belongs  even 
to  Minor  Orders. 

The  summer  vacation  for  that  year  came  on  soon 
after  these  events,  and  he  returned  to  Rovereto  where 
his  venerable  uncle  lay  on  the  bed  of  death.  With  a 
fond  longing,  the  good  old  man  awaited  the  return  of 
the  beloved  young  Acolyte,  and  after  his  ardent  wish 
had  been  gratified,  on  July  10,  r8i8,  Ambrogio  Rosmini 
calmly  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ROSMINl'S  EVERY-DAY  LIFE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

(a.D.  1818-1819.) 

On  resuming  his  studies  at  Padua  in  181 8  Antonio  was 
met  with  expressions  of  sincere  sympathy,  for  all  his 
friends  knew  how  deeply  he  loved  his  uncle.  This  con- 
dolence was  met  by  gentle  thanks,  with  evidences  of 
that  complete  resignation  to  God's  Will  which  so  few 
can  feel  and  so  few  can  understand.  He  reminded  them, 
as  Tommaseo  tells  us,  that  the  separation  was  no  more 
than  a  brief  absence  from  home — from  that  home  to 
which  the  virtuous  Ambrogio  had  gone. 

Although  he  seemed  to  be  more  than  ever  absorbed 
in  study  or  prayer,  he  had  still  his  times  of  recreation, 
which  he  shared  with  his  intimate  friends.  They  all 
describe  him  as  a  delightful  companion,  gifted  in  a  re- 
markable degree  with  the  art  of  making  those  who  con- 
versed Avith  him  quite  at  their  ease,  whether  they  were 
rich  or  poor,  learned  or  ignorant.  His  favourite  subjects 
were  drawn  from  the  store-house  of  philosophy ;  but  his 
own  views  were  held  in  check,  where  they  might  prove 
to  be  inopportune,  or  were  likely  to  offend  the  honest 
prejudices  of  others. 

Whatever  the  topic,  grave  or  gay,  he  had  a  way  of 
skilfully  throwing  in  a  moral  or  religious  lesson  ;  and 
religion  with  him  was  never  inopportune  or  offensive. 

What  he  called  his  "  regular  recreation "  was  not, 
however,  always  spent  in  conversation,  or  in  rambles  in 
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quest  of  bracing  air  and  scenes  sacred  to  religion  or  art. 
Often  it  was  directed  to  literary  work  which  he  regarded 
as  a  relaxation. 

More  than  once  he  tried  to  induce  some  of  his  inti- 
mate friends  to  join  him  in  forming  a  collegiate  society 
of  charity  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  benefit  of 
others.  But,  as  the  fundamental  rule  of  the  society  he 
proposed  required  the  moral  perfection  of  its  own 
members,  he  was  unable  to  bring  his  companions  to  the 
hard  task  of  endeavouring  to  begin  by  making  them- 
selves exceptionally  good.  Therefore,  the  "  spare  time  " 
he  wished  to  employ  in  this  kind  of  united  action,  as 
well  as  much  of  his  "  regular  recreation "  hours,  was 
applied  to  the  "  literary  relaxations  "  just  alluded  to. 

This  literary  pastime  included  translations  from  the 
Fathers,  and  essays  on  various  subjects.  St  Augustine's 
work  De  CatecJiizandis  riidibus  was  one  of  the  transla- 
tions he  thus  made  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  turned 
to  practical  account  elsewhere.^  During  his  spare 
moments,  too,  he  occasionally  relieved  his  mind  in 
poetry.  Sometimes  the  subject  was  sacred,  sometimes 
plaintive,  and  sometimes  joyous,  but  always  true  to  his 
dominant  thought.  Now  and  then  he  published  letters 
in  verse,  like  those  addressed  to  his  college  companions 
Appollonia  and  Tommaseo  on  the  charms  of  solitude, 
study,  and  friendship.^ 

^  Eight  editions  of  this  little  work  have  appeared  in  Italy. 
^  In  the  "poetic  epistle"  addressed  to  Tommaseo  occur  these  signifi- 
cant lines,  which  we  thus  translate  : — 

"  Hither  and  thither,  whizzing  up  and  down, 
There  crowd  my  brain  a  thousand  various  thoughts 
Which  mighty  Plato  woke  to  busy  life, 
And  Aristotle  of  the  eagle  eye 
Enkindled  there,  and  blind  Mceonides, 
Undying  bard,  aroused,  or  I  myself 
Filch'd  from  the  store  of  younger  sages.'' 
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As  an  example  of  his  letters  at  this  time  we  will  take 
the  simple  "family  letter"  with  which  his  familiar 
correspondence  for  1818  may  be  said  to  have  closed. 
It  was  a  response  to  the  customary  Christmas  greetings 
of  his  mother. 

I  thank  you,  most  esteemed  and  beloved  mother,  for  your  wel- 
come letter  of  Christmas  Day,  to  which  I  at  once  reply.  My 
health  is  excellent.  Indeed,  I  think  it  has  been  unusually  good 
during  the  year.  I  wish  you  and  my  father,  with  all  at  home,  the 
graces  of  this  holy  season.  May  the  new  year  be  filled  with  those 
blessings  which  fade  not  away,  but  endure  even  after  death,  when 
we  shall  be  fully  able  to  realise  their  worth. 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  Giuseppe,  and  warmly  recom- 
mend to  him  prayer,  devotion,  and,  above  all,  the  frequentation  of 
the  Sacraments,  as  being  the  channels  through  which  God  distri- 
butes His  graces  most  abundantly.  Sustain  my  sister  every  day 
more,  not  less  by  your  words  than  by  your  fervent  prayers.  Tell 
her  from  me  that  God  requires  much  from  her,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, He  will  give  her  much,  unless  she  should,  on  her  part,  be 
slow  in  co-operating  with  His  graces.  Let  her,  indeed,  apply  her- 
self very  diligently  to  study,  but  far  more  to  prayer,— especially  to 
that  prayer  which  comes  from  the  depth  of  the  heart. 

I  daily  experience  more  and  more  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
though  I  so  imperfectly  correspond  with  it,  I  find  it  everywhere 
continues  to  manifest  itself  to  me. 

The  body  of  the  glorious  St  Francis  which  had  been  lost  has 
lately  been  discovered  at  Assisi.^     This  is  a  most  precious  relic. 

1  In  the  year  1230  Pope  Gregory  IX.  caused  the  body  of  St  Francis  to 
be  placed,  standing  upright,  in  a  secret  vault,  under  a  magnificent  new 
church  which  he  directed  to  be  built  on  the  hill  where  criminals  were 
formerly  executed  outside  the  walls  of  Assisi,  and  to  this  hill  the  Holy 
Father  gave  the  new  name  of  Mount  Paradise.  It  was  the  spot  which  the 
vSaint  himself,  when  dying,  designated  as  his  place  of  sepulture.  Three 
"  superb  churches,"  built  one  above  the  other,  covered  the  vault,  which 
was  set  within  a  costly  chapel  of  marble.  The  body  of  the  saint  was 
"never  more  seen  from  that  time  forth,"  and  its  precise  resting  place 
remained  unknown  until  it  was  revealed  by  the  accidental  discovery  to 
which  Rosmini  alludes.  A  tradition  amongst  the  conventual  Friars  of  the 
Monastery  on  Mount  Paradise  held  that  tVie  body  would  be  found  in  a 
perfect  state  and  in  the  same  standing  posture  in  which  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
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They  say  that  the  posture  of  the  body  is  still  just  as  it  was  before 
all  trace  of  it  was  lost.  The  Pope  has  sent  some  persons  of  great 
weight  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  he  purposes  to 
come  himself  to  Assisi,  next  May,  in  order  to  celebrate,  with  great 
pomp,  the  exposition  of  the  relics  to  public  veneration.  Mean- 
while, he  forbids  anyone,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  enter 
the  place  where  the  body  rests,  and  which  he  caused  to  be  most 
carefully  walled  up.  Let  us  give  thanks  to  God  who  has  willed  to 
glorify  His  Saint  in  this  new  manner. 
Padua,  December  27,  1S18.1 

In  March  18 19,  Padua  had  the  honour  of  an  Imperial 
visit.  Francis  I.  of  Austria  went  there  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  and  his  Paduan  subjects  welcomed  him  with 
warm  manifestations  of  pubhc  joy. 

With  Rosmini  loyalty  was  an  hereditary  quality, 
always  deep  and  calm.  He  was,  however,  one  of  the 
few  students  who  held  aloof  from  the  excitement  of  the 
noisy  festivities  which  he  disliked,  while  he  quietly 
prayed  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  matter 
which  led  the  Emperor  to  Rome.  There  was  yet 
another  reason  for  his  seclusion.  He  was  just  then 
preparing  for  the  Subdiaconate. 

We  find  the  following  letter  to  his  father,  written  at 
this  moment : — 

Most  esteemed  and  beloved  Father, 

Amid  the  many  public  and  private  occupations  which  duty  and 
relaxation  impose  on  me,  it  always  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find 
a  few  spare  moments  to  spend  with  you,  by  writing  to  you — now, 
at  least,  when  I  can  be  with  you  in  no  other  way. 

We  had  the  Emperor  and  princes  of  the  Imperial  court  here 
lately,  and,  as  they  stayed  in  our  street,  we  were,  for  several  days, 
put  about  by  the  clamorous  rejoicings  that  everywhere  reigned 


left  it.     The  investigation  made  by  order  of  Pius  VII.  is  said  to  have 
confirmed  this  tradition  ;  but  the  precautions  taken  six  centuries  before 
were  again  adopted,  and  the  casket  containing  the  relics  was  once  more 
walled  away  from  sight. 
^  Epistolario,  Letter  xxii. 
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supreme.  He  is  en  route  for  Rome,  and  /  earnestly  wish  that  all 
the  affairs  may  be  satisfactorily  adjusted,  as  I  confidently  hope, 
through  the  mercy  of  that  God  who  will  be  invoked  by  as  many 
Saints  as  the  Church  possesses. 

Regarding  myself,  the  time  at  length  has  arrived  when  my  age 
will  permit  me  to  receive  the  Subdiaconate.  I  have,  therefore,  to 
ask  your  kind  permission  to  take  this  step,  and  that  you  will 
furnish  me  with  what  is  requisite  on  such  an  occasion.  I  should 
like  to  be  ready  for  the  Saturday  preceding  Passion  Sunday. 
Should  you  happen  to  see  the  Archpriest,  will  you  be  pleased  to 
ask  him  to  procure  the  dimissorial  letters  for  me  in  good  time  for 
that  day,  which  will  be  the  26th  inst.  ? 

Padua,  March  7,  1819.1 

The  satisfactory  adjustment  for  which  he  so  fervently 
prayed  was  "peace  with  Christ's  Vicar:"  "the  removal," 
says  Tommaseo,  "  from  the  Austrian  code  of  whatever 
laws  violated  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  and  had  been 
censured  repeatedly  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs."  Pius 
IX.,  when  an  exile  at  Gaeta,  speaks  of  abuses  of  this 
nature  as  still  existing  in  Austria. 

With  regard  to  the  Subdiaconate,  circumstances  pre- 
vented his  receiving  it  at  the  time  intended.  Letters 
dimissory  could  not  be  obtained  easily,  owing  to  the 
abnormal  condition  in  which  revolutionary  disturbances 
had  left  the  diocese  and  principality  of  Trent,  whose 
lawful  Pastor  remained  long  in  exile. 

In  a  letter  to  his  father  at  this  time  he  writes  : — 

With  regard  to  the  Subdiaconate^  of  which  you  speak,  I  believe 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  receive  it  until  next  year,  for  want  of  letters 
dimissory. 

As  for  my  method  of  life,  I  rise  about  six  o'clock,  for  prayer, 
study,  and  breakfast.  From  eight  until  twelve  I  attend  such 
lectures  as  concern  me ;  and  then,  after  hearing  Mass  in  the 
Church  of  our  saint  (St  Antonio),  return  home  and  continue  my 
studies  until  half-past  one.  Afterwards,  I  either  take  a  stroll,  or 
discuss  some  point  with  my  companions  until  two  o'clock,  when  I 

^  Epistolario,  Letter  xxiii. 
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sit  down  to  dinner.  Dinner  over,  I  amuse  myself  for  a  little  while 
at  a  simple  game  with  a  friend,  or  pass  the  time  in  conversation  ; 
after  which  I  repose  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  take  exercise 
until  half-past  four  or  thereabouts.  At  that  hour,  I  resume  the 
thread  of  my  studies  until  seven  ;  spending  the  time  from  seven 
until  nine  o'clock  in  recreation  with  some  excellent  friends,  who 
are  either  Professors  in  the  University  or  young  men  of  talent. 
At  nine  o'clock,  all  my  household,  that  is  to  say  five  individuals, 
including  the  two  estimable  young  men  who  live  with  me,  retire  to 
a  small  room  where  we  quietly  make  our  spiritual  reading,  recite 
our  Rosary,  and  then  sit  down  to  a  light  supper  ;  after  which  we 
await,  in  pleasant  talk,  the  hour  when  each  of  us  withdraws  to  his 
own  apartment.  Then,  after  having  concluded  night  prayers,  I 
retire  to  rest,  and  sleep  the  soundest  sleep  in  the  world.' 

1  Epistolario,  Letter  xxv. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ROSMINI  LEAVES  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  RECEIVES  THE 
SUBDIACONATE. 

(a.D.   1819.) 

In  three  years  Rosmini  completed  his  University 
course  and  returned  home.  Paduans,  who  looked 
merely  at  the  studious  and  scholastic  aspects  of  that 
course,  described  it  as  "  rapid  and  brilliant ;  "  but  those 
who  were  privileged  to  see  the  more  sacred  side  of  his 
daily  life  knew  that  he  had  made  far  greater  progress 
in  "  that  knowledge  which  is  divine  and  practical." 

University  society,  accustomed  to  constant  comings 
and  goings,  did  not,  perhaps,  trouble  itself  much  about 
Rosmini's  going  away ;  but  the  pious  and  the  poor  of 
Padua  soon  missed  his  sweet,  familiar  face,  and  long 
felt  a  sorrow  like  that  which  the  pious  and  the  poor 
had  experienced  when  St  Francis  of  Sales  left  the  same 
city  ages  before.  Hence  the  saying  recorded  by  Tom- 
maseo  :  "  a  Francis  of  Sales  and  an  Antonio  of  Rovereto 
come  to  Padua  only  at  intervals  far  apart."  ^ 

One  of  the  first  duties  which  Rosmini  discharged, 
after  his  return  home,  was  to  write  the  following  letter 
of  thanks  to  Don  Leonardi  Carpentari,  the  estimable 
Priest,  under  whose  immediate  care  his  University  days 
had  been  spent : 

^  Rivista  Conl.  Antonio  Rosmini  per  Nicolo  Tommaseo.  Torino, 
1855- 
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"  The  paternal  love  that  you  constantly  manifested  towards  nie, 
during  the  three  years  in  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  dwell 
with  you,  the  interest  you  took  in  my  affairs,  the  confidence  you 
were  wont  to  place  in  me,  treating  me,  who  did  not  deserve  it,  as 
more  than  an  ordinary  friend,  dispelling  even  your  doubts  on 
grave  subjects  at  my  words  or  suggestions  (though  these  words 
came  from  a  mere  )outh,  whose  sole  claim  upon  you  was  his 
dutiful  affection),— all  this,  which  serves  to  illustrate  not  only  the 
goodness  of  your  heart  but  the  strength  of  your  humility  and 
affability,  has  won  my  love  in  a  very  decided  manner,  and 
awakened  in  me  the  deepest  sentiments  of  respect  and  gratitude 
for  one  so  virtuous.  If  it  now  affords  me,  as  it  does,  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  express  what  1  feel  (and  what  I  cannot  but  feel), 
judge,  then,  what  my  satisfaction  would  be,  had  I  an  opportunity 
of  proving  my  feelings  by  my  acts.  How  I  long  for  an  occasion 
of  giving  this  proof!  If  there  be  any  service  I  can  render  you, 
command  me  without  ceremony,  and  so  confer  on  me  a  new 
favour  that  will  merit  gratitude  for  itself. 

RovERETO, /i//)/  1819.1 

No  sooner  was  he  settled  once  more  at  home,  than 
he  applied  himself  to  the  revival  of  the  literary  and 
charitable  associations  which  had  fallen  into  deca}' 
immediately  after  he  had  gone  to  the  University. 
Hardly  any  of  his  former  associates,  young  or  old,  were 
any  longer  able  to  rejoin  him.  Some  were  dead,  some 
far  from  Rovereto,  and  some  had  lost  the  ardour  of 
other  days.  Even  Don  Luigi  Sonn,  whose  co-operation 
he  confidently  relied  on,  was  about  to  leave.  Having 
called  at  his  house  in  order  to  take  leave  of  him, 
Antonio  found  him  absent,  and  wrote  as  follows : 

"  Rosmini  was  here  this  evening,  desirous  of  embracing  you, 
ere  you  vanished  from  his  sight.  But  what  species  of  phantom 
you  are  he  knows  not  ;  for,  as  often  as  he  stretched  forth  his  arms 
and  drew  them  to  his  breast  he  caught  nothing  but — air  ;  so,  they 
always  returned  to  him  empty.  However,  he  informs  you  that  he 
has  embraced  you  in  spirit ;  and  so  closely  that  it  will  not  be  easy 
for  you  to  escape  his  grasp.     Nay  more,  he  is  persuaded  that  )  ou 

^  Epistolario,  Letter  xxvi. 
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will  not  disdain  to  give  or  receive  similar  embraces.  Depart, 
then  ;  he  permits  you,  or  rather,  he  rejoices  that  you  go,  since  the 
end  for  which  you  go  is  a  good  one.  But  he  asks  that  you  will 
not,  on  your  departure,  take  with  you  that  which  you  can  leave 
behind  for  him  without  regret — he  means  your  love  and  memory. 
If,  in  this  your  leaving,  you  will  remember  your  faithful  friend,  you 
will  for  a  certainty  be  ai great  service  to  him.  You  understand  of 
what  he  speaks. 

Put  on  fortitude  and  constancy,  and,  thus  armed,  light  valiantly 
for  the  common  cause,  not  for  destruction  but  for  conquest. 

Rover  ETC,  August  1819.^ 

An  addition  to  Rosmini's  charitable  projects  was  a 
school  designed  to  prepare  youths  for  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  On  his  return  from  Padua  he  obtained  permis- 
sion from  his  father  to  use  a  room  in  the  family  mansion 
for  the  purposes  of  this  school,  the  management  of 
which  now,  Don  Luigi  being  gone,  fell  wholly  on  him- 
self Most  of  those  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  his  benevolence  thus  afforded  were  poor, 
and  some,  who  came  recommended  by  friends  at  a 
distance,  were  beholden  to  his  generosity  for  their 
means  of  support,  while  prosecuting  the  studies  that 
were  to  fit  them  for  some  regular  episcopal  seminary. 
He  was  their  teacher,  their  guide,  their  friend  whether 
they  were  rich  or  poor,  provided  their  piety  and  their 
industry  were  such  as  to  merit  his  favour. 

Meanwhile,  he  carefully  prepared  himself  for  under- 
taking the  sacred  burden  to  which  he  directed  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  others.  He  had  a  most  exalted  idea  of 
the  Priesthood,  and  drew  near  to  that  dignity  with  an 
awe  that  increased  at  every  step. 

As  the  Bishop  of  Trent  was  still  in  exile,  he  went  for 
ordination  to  Brixen,  in  Mid-Tyrol,  and  there,  on  the 
2ist  of  November  18 19,  received  the  Subdiaconate,  at 

^  Epistolario,  Letter  xxvii. 
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the  hands  of  Monsignor  Conte  Carlo  de  Lodron,  then 
Bishop  of  that  diocese. 

The  new  Subdeacon  having  devoted  some  days  to 
thanksgiving  and  recollection  in  God,  started  on  a  short 
tour  of  recreation  with  one  of  his  friends.  They  passed 
from  Brixen  into  the  Venetian  province  of  FriuH,  and 
journeyed  though  Udine  down  to  Venice,  thence,  by 
Padua  to  Verona,  homeward.  The  choice  of  route  was 
made  partly  with  the  view  of  visiting  some  sacred 
shrines,  and  partly  in  order  to  call  on  some  University 
friends  at  their  homes  on  the  way. 

He  remained  for  a  few  days  at  the  chalybeate  springs 
of  Recoaro,  where  he  made  some  acquaintances  who,  in 
after  years,  reminded  him  of  the  fact,  when  they  sought 
from  him  "  the  waters  of  truth." 

Travelling  interfered  but  little  with  Rosmini's  fixed 
religious  habits.  Every  morning  he  contrived  to  hear 
Mass,  sometimes  halting  for  that  purpose  at  a  village 
church.  As  he  beheld  God  in  everything  and  every- 
thing in  God,  the  ever-varying  scenes  through  which  he 
passed  served  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  distract 
mental  prayer.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  if  it 
were  possible  man  should  never  cease  from  prayer,  for 
it  is  the  inestimable  source  of  every  good,  whereby  man 
becomes,  as  it  were,  master  of  the  very  omnipotence  of 
God,  Who  has  promised  always  to  hear  the  petition  of 
those  who  humbly  pray  to  Him. 

On  returning  from  his  little  tour,  he  was  joined  at 
Rovereto  by  some  of  the  young  friends  whom  he  had 
visited  in  the  Venetian  provinces.  They  came  to  stay 
with  him  for  a  few  days  and  see  for  themselves  what  a 
great  deal  of  good  can  be  effected  by  little  organisations, 
such  as  flourished  around  his  home.  Two  of  these — 
Tommaseo  and  Maurizio  Moschini — soon  became  his 
most  valued  friends  and  frequent  guests. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ROSMINI  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  FAMILY  ESTATE. 

(a.d.  1819-1821.) 

While  Rosmini  Avas  away  on  his  short  excursion,  his 
father's  health  began  to  fail,  and  the  careful  old  man 
arranged  his  worldly  affairs  that  he  might  apply  himself, 
without  distractions,  to  the  immediate  preparation  for 
eternity.  His  son  was  at  home  in  time  to  soothe  his 
last  days,  with  the  pious  attentions  which  none  knew 
better  how  to  bestow.  Exactly  two  months  after  his 
beloved  Antonio  was  advanced  to  the  Subdiaconate, 
the  venerable  Pier  Modesto,  then  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year,  passed  to  his  rest. 

The  last  sad  offices  to  the  dead  were  over,  and  the 
fond  son  was  still  ministering  consolations  to  his  sor- 
rowing mother,  when  he  was  informed  that,  notwith- 
standing his  being  in  Holy  Orders,  the  will  of  his  father 
constituted  him  inheritor  of  all  the  family  possessions. 
This  he  neither  expected  nor  desired  ;  for  he  looked 
upon  his  choice  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  as  naturally 
leading  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  claim  to  more  than  a 
younger  son's  portion.  The  custom  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  special  family  reasons,  led  him  to  believe  such 
would  have  been  the  decision  of  his  father.  But  there 
were  other  reasons  which  induced  Pier  Modesto  to 
arrive  at  a  different  conclusion  ;  and  he  framed  his  will 
in  terms  that  left  his  eldest  son  no  option  but  to  be  his 
heir. 
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Amongst  these  other  reasons  was  the  fact  that  Am- 
brogio  Rosmini,  from  whom  the  estate  immediately 
descended,  fully  intended  to  have  left  all  his  property 
to  his  nephew  Antonio,  and  not  to  Antonio's  father. 
However,  as  the  good  Ambrogio  died  intestate,  Pier 
Modesto  succeeded  as  heir-at-law;  but,  knowing  what 
his  brother's  unwritten  will  was,  he  deemed  himself  a 
trustee  who  was  bound,  in  due  time,  to  give  it  full  effect. 

Antonio  saw  in  all  this  less  his  father's  will  than 
God's.  To  God's  service,  therefore,  he  resolved  to 
devote  what  God  had  thus  given.  Generous  provision 
had  been  made  for  his  widowed  mother,  while  his 
brother  and  sister  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
ample  allowance  that  had  been  left  to  them. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  readjust  the  affairs  of  his 
mourning  family,  and  set  in  order  the  new  respon- 
sibilities that  devolved  on  him.  He  made  no  change 
whatever  in  the  administration  of  the  house.  The 
management  of  the  property  he  entrusted  to  his  cousin 
Count  Salvador!  (his  mother's  nephew),  who  had  already 
been  the  agent  for  Ambrogio,  and  who  continued  to 
act  in  the  same  capacity  not  only  while  Antonio  lived, 
but  for  some  fifteen  years  after  his  death.'  When  these 
business  affairs  were  duly  arranged,  he  turned,  once 
more,  to  his  studies. 

Before  Rosmini  had  been  many  weeks  settled  down 
to  his   new  position,  the   Diocese  of  Trent  being  still 

1  The  Rosmini  retainers,  whether  high  or  low,  usually  spent  their  whole 
lives  in  the  service  of  the  family.  This  was  probably  due  to  the 
patriarchal  relations  existing  between  masters  and  servants ;  some  of 
these  retainers  were  descended  from  families  that  had  given  servants  to 
the  house  for  many  generations.  A  household  register,  kept  by  Rosmini's 
mother,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Parolini  mansion  at  Rovereto,  and  the 
quaint  entries  in  this  book  bear  witness  to  the  motherly  care  of  the 
mistress  for  each  of  her  attendants,  and  to  their  attachment  for  the 
family. 
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vacant,  a  Venetian  Bishop  was  announced  to  visit 
Rovereto  soon,  for  the  consecration  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  giving  Confirmation,  and  holding  an 
Ordination.  Antonio  hailed  this  news  as  a  message 
from  Providence  to  prepare  for  the  Diaconate.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  church  selected  for  the  Ordination 
ceremonies  was  that  of  St  Mary,  within  which  lay  the 
ancient  sepulchre  of  the  Rosmini  family. 

There,  on  June  2,  1820,  Antonio  Rosmini-Serbati 
received  Deacon's  Orders,  from  Mons.  Manfrin-Provedi, 
Bishop  of  Chioggia. 

He  was  counselled  to  obtain  a  dispensation  for  re- 
ceiving the  Priesthood  before  the  canonical  age. 

But  Rosmini  looked  up  to  the  Priesthood  with  such 
a  feeling  of  awe,  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
shorten  the  regular  time. 

In  effect,  he  went  into  a  ten  months'  retreat  in  pre- 
paration for  it.  Yet  during  that  time  he  did  not  omit 
the  social  obligations  and  responsibilities  which  be- 
longed to  the  headship  of  his  family. 

He  himself  tells  us,  in  his  Logic — "  Life  is  prolonged 
by  economising  time."  "  I  am  able  to  do  so  much  by 
utilizing  scraps  of  time."  It  was  thus  he  was  able  to 
sret  throusrh  \\\\h  ease  the  vast  amount  of  work  which 
amazed  his  friends,  so  that  with  all  his  studies  and 
prayers  and  all  his  correspondence  he  never  left  even 
the  least  of  his  domestic  or  other  duties  unfulfilled,  or 
discharged  in  a  negligent  manner.  However  absorbed 
in  studies  he  might  be,  the  presence  of  God  was  never 
out  of  sight,  as  frequent  short  ejaculations  of  love  and 
adoration  attested.  However  wrapped  in  meditation 
he  might  be,  the  calls  of  charity  to  his  neighbour 
always  found  him  prompt  to  suspend  it,  for  they  were 
but  a  practical  continuation  of  his  prayer. 

In  those  days,  his  domestic  Academy  and  its  ecclesi- 
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astical  offshoot  more  than  compensated  him  for  all  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  with  them.  The  care  of  the 
youths  who  flocked  around  him  furnished  him  with  an 
excellent  means  of  perfecting  his  own  preparations  for 
the  Priesthood.  He  added  a  class  of  sacred  eloquence 
to  the  course  set  down  for  his  new  ecclesiastical  school, 
and  undertook  its  direction  himself 

Thus,  before  he  had  received  Priest's  Orders,  he  was 
doing  for  his  native  diocese  the  services  of  an  experi- 
enced seminary  professor,  and,  at  his  own  expense, 
closing  up  the  dangerous  gap  which  revolutionary  dis- 
turbances had  so  long  kept  open.  An  extract  from  a 
letter,  written  at  this  time,  gives  to  his  correspondent 
a  passing  glance  at  some  of  the  things  he  was  then 
daily  engaged  upon.  He  writes  at  this  time,  April  5, 
1 820 : — 

"  My  philosophical  writings  are  at  present  in  repose.  Charity 
has  forced  me  to  devote  myself  to  sacred  eloquence.  I  have 
written  some  sixteen  discourses.  I  have  also  prepared  other 
things  for  the  press,  but,  if  I  once  begin  to  pubhsh,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  where  I  shall  stop.  As  yet,  however,  I  have  no  serious  thought 
of  that.  In  the  morning,  I  sometimes  write  verses  ;  in  the  even- 
ings I  teach  philosophy  ;  then  I  converse  with  some  friends  and 
write  to  others  ;  I  look  after  household  affairs,  answer  letters,  and 
see  to  any  other  business  that  requires  my  attention." 

This  was  all  he  saw  fit  to  say  himself;  but  Tom- 
maseo  tells  us  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1820, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Priesthood,  he  redoubled  his 
religious  exercises,  and  "  more  rigorousl}^  than  ever 
observed  the  rules  which  kept  him  to  the  practices  of  a 
recluse  amid  the  duties  of  secular  life." 

In  the  autumn  of  1820,  the  first  season  of  his  restored 
Academy  was  formally  terminated  in  a  way  befitting  its 
objects.  He  has,  himself,  left  us  this  brief  account  of 
the  closing  scene,  in  a  letter  to  Paravia,  dated  Septem- 
ber 23,  1820 : — 
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"We  made  a  solemn  conclusion  of  this  year  on  St  Januarius 
day,  which  we  celebrated  with  poetic  and  other  compositions. 
Stofella  contributed  an  ode,  and  I  a  sermon.  The  cheerfulness, 
the  holy  cordiality,  the  solidity  of  the  conversations  were  admir- 
able, and  we  enjoyed  ourselves  much.  The  order  of  the  festivity 
was  this  : — Don  Orsi,  one  of  our  members,  celebrated  Mass  in  the 
morning  at  the  altar  of  my  little  domestic  oratory,  which  was 
specially  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  had  as  a  chief  adornment 
the  portrait  of  St  Phihp,  who  is  the  Protector  of  our  Society. 
After  dinner  the  customary  discourse  was  delivered,  then  came  a 
prose  recitation  by  the  secretary,  and  next  followed  the  poetry, 
which  each  one  brought  ;  finally  there  was  the  Te  Dcnin,  after 
which  we  had  the  evening's  repast." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ROSMINI      A     PRIEST. 

(a.d.  1821.) 

The  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  year  1821,  was 
Rosmini's  twenty-fourth  birthday.  He  celebrated  it 
with  special  solemnity,  as  it  was  the  day  of  his  canoni- 
cal majority,  and  close  at  hand  was  the  time  chosen  for 
the  great  event  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  looking 
forward  with  trembling  diffidence  and  fervent  devotion. 
"With  what  deep-felt  piety,"  says  Don  Paoli,  "with 
what  largeness  of  heart  and  humility  of  spirit,  Antonio 
Rosmini  approached  the  sacred  Ordination  we  leave  to 
the  judgment  of  those  who  have  been  able  to  form  an 
adequate  estimate  of  the  greatness  of  his  soul." 

Much,  indeed,  did  he  fear  to  take  upon  himself  an 
office  which  he  deemed  a  burden  requiring  the  strength 
of  angels  to  bear  it  fittingly ;  therefore  he  drew  near  it, 
as  men  did  of  old,  with  an  awful  sense  of  its  reality, 
because,  with  St  John  Chrysostom,  he  felt  that  he  who 
had  to  tremble  before  God  for  his  own  sins  and  soul, 
should  tremble  much  more  when  he  found  himself 
charged  with  the  sins  and  souls  of  others  ;  and  that 
whoever  had  to  exercise  the  sacred  duties  of  this  sub- 
lime office  ought  to  possess  the  purity,  sanctity,  and 
strength  of  an  Angel,  whereas  he  was  only  a  man. 
But,  when  the  time  came,  all  this  fear  fell  at  the  feet 
of  the  Lord  Who  had  "regarded  his  humility,"  and  he 
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could  say  with  confidence,  "  Tuus  sum  ego,  salvum  me 
fac,"  "  I  am  Thine,  save  Thou  me." 

In  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  Mons.  Manfrin- 
Provedi  he  left  Rovereto  so  as  to  be  in  Chioggia  {near 
Venice)  during  the  solemn  services  of  Holy  Week. 
These  services  closed  with  the  Ordinations  of  Holy 
Saturday  (April  2ist  of  that  year),  when  he  was  or- 
dained a  Priest  of  God.  When  he  rose  up  with  the 
awful  dignity  upon  him,  he  experienced  emotions  which, 
in  like  circumstances,  made  St  Basil  swoon  ;  but  he 
was  strengthened  by  remembering  St  Chry.sostom's 
cheering  counsel  to  St  Basil :  "  Be  of  good  courage, 
trusting  in  Christ,  Who  has  called  you  to  His  holy 
ministry." 

A  few  hours  after  his  Ordination,  he  set  out  for 
Venice,  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Mons.  Traversi,  then 
Rector  of  the  college  attached  to  the  Church  of  St 
Catherine.  There  he  celebrated  his  first  Mass,  on 
Easter  Sunday,  1821,  and  there  he  remained,  as  the 
guest  of  the  Superior,  in  a  retreat  of  thanksgiving  for  a 
few  days.  This  retirement  was  far  dearer  to  him  than 
the  somewhat  distracting  festivities  which  the  affection 
and  admiration  of  family  and  friends  in  Rovereto  were 
preparing  for  his  return. 

To  avoid  the  kindly  demonstrations  he  had  been 
warned  to  expect  at  home,  he  kept  all  in  ignorance  of 
the  day  and  probable  hour  of  his  return.  He  reached 
home  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  28th  of  April.  He 
spent  Sunday  in  the  quiet  of  home,  and  gave  his  family 
alone  the  privilege  and  joy  of  assisting,  in  the  domestic 
oratory,  at  his  first  Mass  in  Rovereto. 

Soon  after  breakfast  "  on  that  happy  Sunday,"  as  he 
informed  Tommaseo,  he  wrote  a  short  letter  to  the 
Bishop  in  these  terms  : — 

Having  reached  home  in  safety,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  ex- 
press to  your  Lordship,  in  writing,  my  Hvely  feelings  of  gratitude 
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for  the  signal  kindness  and  courtesy  I  have  received  at  your 
hands.  For  it  is  to  you,  my  Lord,  that  I  am  indebted  for  what  of 
all  things  I  most  prize — namely,  my  Ordination  to  the  Priesthood. 
No  treasure  is  comparable  to  that,  and  in  exchange  for  it  there  is 
nothing  I  possess,  or  ever  shall  possess,  which  I  could  give,  unless 
it  be  a  soul  that  will  ever  ardently  cherish  the  recollection  of  so 
great  a  favour. 

But  God  will  reward  your  Lordship  on  my  behalf,  and,  I  feel 
sure,  you  will  be  content  with  such  an  exchange.  The  many 
tokens  of  regard  I  met  with  from  all  the  members  of  your  house- 
hold (amongst  whom  you  deigned  to  receive  me  without  any  merit 
of  mine)  will  also  form  a  subject  of  undying  remembrance.  I  beg 
you  to  convey  to  all  those  distinguished  personages  my  most  cordial 
acknowledgments.  Your  Lordship  is  held  in  great  esteem  here 
and  ardently  longed  for.  We  hope  to  see  you,  for  certain,  next 
Autumn  ;  and,  as  for  me,  1  trust  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of 
availing  yourself  of  my  home,  such  as  it  is.  O  !  if  we  had  your 
Lordship  for  oitr  Bishop  !  But  may  God  dispose  everything  as 
He  pleases  ! 

ROVERETO,  ^/;77  29,  1821.1 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  a  letter  to  which  he  was  ^ 
moved  by  having  observed  while  going  to  and  coming 
from  Chioggia,  how  nobly  Catholic  Germans  contrasted 
with  those  who  were  not  Catholic,  and  as  his  heart  was 
filled  with  prayerful  longing  for  their  conversion,  he 
poured  out  his  feelings  on  the  subject  in  a  letter  to  the 
saintly  Priest,  Prince  Alexander  von  Hohenlohe — uncle 
of  His  Eminence  the  present  Cardinal  Gustavus  von 
Hohenlohe,  Archpriest  of  the  Patriarchal  Basilica  of 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  letter  was  a  long  and  affec- 
tionate one,  written  in  Latin. 

It  conveyed  at  once  his  ardent  desire  for  the  return 
of  the  whole  German  race  to  the  Church  of  God,  and 
his  hope  that  the  holy  Priest,  through  whose  intercession 
our  Lord  was  pleased  to  effect  so  many  astonishing 
cures,  might  also  be  made  the  means  of  healing  the 
wounds  which  error  had  inflicted  on  his  countrymen. 

1  Epistolario,  Letter  xxviii. 
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On  the  following  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  May,  Don 
Antonio  celebrated  his  first  public  Mass  in  the  parish 
church  of  Rovereto,  amidst  the  reverent  rejoicings  of 
the  whole  town. 

Not  only  in  churches  and  streets,  and  in  the  dwellings 
of  kindred  and  friends,  but  at  home,  the  quiet  he 
coveted  was  affectionately  denied  him  ;  for  the  Countess 
Rosmini,  who  knew  well  how  much  her  son  disliked  to 
be  the  object  of  such  attentions,  and  who  had  therefore 
seldom  forced  him  to  the  sacrifice,  claimed  a  mother's 
right  to  honour  the  day  with  a  sumptuous  banquet. 
Relatives  and  friends,  as  well  as  the  local  Clergy, 
thronged  the  spacious  reception  rooms  of  the  family 
mansion  ;  music  in  the  garden  and  in  the  entrance  hall, 
congratulatory  speeches  in  the  dining-room,  and  com- 
plimentary sonnets  in  the  drawing-room,  gave  great  joy 
to  all  except  to  Rosmini,  who  took  the  demonstration 
as  a  penance  which  was  only  softened  by  the  reflection 
that  what  pained  him  pleased  others,  and  that,  after  all, 
it  was  for  the  priestly  office  rather  than  for  himself  the 
honour  was  intended. 

The  ovation  over,  several  other  days  of  congratula- 
tory greetings  had  to  be  gone  through,  ere  he  was 
allowed  to  betake  himself  to  the  complete  solitude  for 
which  he  longed.  Then  he  went  to  the  villa  on  the 
Mount,  where,  eight  years  before,  he  had  composed 
"  The  Day  of  Retirement,"  and  where,  once  again,  he 
communed  all  alone  with  God,  as  in  the  freshest  days 
of  boyhood.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  Paravia,  saying : 
"  I  am  more  and  more  enamoured  of  this  solitude  which 
is  full  of  God."  ^  That  was  the  one  charm  he  sought  in 
all  places  and  things. 

Having  remained  a  week  in  retirement  on  the  Mount, 
he  returned  to  commence  that  beautiful  home  life  which 

^  Lettre  siovanili  al  Paravia,  No.  xxvii. 
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may  be  called  a  five  years'  retreat — sometimes  on  the 
Mount,  sometimes  at  his  town  residence,  sometimes  in 
a  rural  parish  whose  wearied  Pastor  needed  a  substitute, 
sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  youths  who  clung  to  him 
as  their  master  and  friend,  sometimes  with  those  whose 
intellectual,  moral,  or  physical  needs  sought  his  chari- 
table aid,  but  always  in  circumstances  that  were  full  of 
God,  always  where  he  could  best  sanctify  himself  and 
serve  his  neighbour,  always  so  as  to  keep  unbroken  the 
continuity  of  a  religious  retreat,  and  of  studies  which 
were  as  golden  links  in  that  continuity.  During  this 
long  retreat,  the  rule  of  life  he  had  laid  down  for  him- 
self in  earlier  years  was  put  into  force  with  the  greatest 
strictness.  This  rule  took  its  character  from  that 
"  principle  of  passivity  "  or  waiting  on  God's  Will  which 
he  thus  pithily  set  forth  in  his  Diary : 

"  I,  who  am  a  most  unworthy  Priest,  have  determined 
to  base  my  whole  life  on  the  two  following  principles : 
I.  To  apply  myself  to  the  amendment  of  my  enormous 
defects,  and  to  the  purifying  of  my  soul  from  the 
iniquity  into  which  it  has  been  sunk  even  from  birth, 
and  to  do  this  without  going  in  quest  of  other  occupa- 
tion, or  attempting  things  on  behalf  of  my  neighbour, 
seeing  that,  of  my  own  self,  I  am  absolutely  powerless 
to  do  anything  really  good  for  any  one.  2.  I  purpose 
not  to  refuse  such  offices  of  charity  to  my  neighbour  as 
Divine  Providence  may  think  fit  to  offer  me,  because 
the  Almighty  can  make  use  of  anything  for  His  works 
and  therefore  even  of  me  ;  and,  in  case  He  does  make 
use  of  me,  I  purpose  to  preserve  a  spirit  of  perfect  in- 
difference as  regards  any  special  work  of  charity, 
resolved  to  perform  (in  so  far  as  my  feeble  will  is  con- 
cerned) that  work  which  may  be  offered  to  me  as 
zealously  as  I  would  any  other." 

Here  we  have  the  key-note  to  that  consistency  of 
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character  which  united  the  "active"  and  "passive"  so 
harmoniously  in  his  whole  course.  Here,  too,  we  see 
the  main  spring  of  that  comprehensive  but  well-ordered 
charity  to  which  he  devoted  his  unwearied  energies — 
that  charity 

Which,  Uke  the  perfume-giving  rose, 
Possesses  still  what  it  bestows, 

— that  charity  which  embraced  all  for  love  of  Christ  and 
^vould  not  exclude  even  the  uncharitable.  And  here 
also  we  find  the  clue  of  that  profound  humility  which  is 
the  genuine  test  of  sanctity,  and  which  caused  him,  like 
a  St  Francis  of  Sales  and  a  St  Ephrem  of  Edessa,  to 
magnify  trifling  defects  into  "  vices."  As  a  sunbeam 
reveals  the  floating  specks  that  are  too  minute  to  be 
seen  in  the  clearest  ordinary  light,  so  his  sensitive  con- 
science, lit  up  by  humility,  discovered  blemishes  which 
no  other  human  eye  could  discern. 

.  .  .  O  clear  conscience  and  upright, 
How  doth  a  little  failing  wound  thee  sore  !  ^ 

His  life,  during  these  five  years,  was  regulated  by  a 
rule  based  on  this  "  principle  of  passivity,"  that  is  to  say, 
the  principle  of  "  relying  on  Providence  to  direct  our 
steps."  Rosmini's  strong  faith  in  Divine  Providence 
was  based  on  the  profound  conviction  that  God  is 
always  watching  over  us  with  tender  care ;  that  He 
never  fails  to  manifest  His  Will  to  those  who  sincerely 
desire  it ;  and  that  they  who  guide  their  course  by  the 
Will  of  Him  Who  is  infinitely  Wise,  as  well  as  infinitely 
Good  and  Mighty,  are  sure  to  be  called  upon  to  em- 
ploy all  their  talents  in  a  way  that  must,  in  the  end,  be 
best  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  sanctification  of 
themselves  and  of  their  neighbour. 

This  principle  of"  passivity  "  should  not,  therefore,  be 

'  Dante's  Purg.  iii.  8,  9  (Cary). 
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for  a  moment  confounded  with  the  false  system  of  the 
Quietists,  for  it  does  not  mean,  nor  does  it  lead  to, 
inaction  or  apathy,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  the  whole  of 
his  own  life  proved,  it  leads  to  an  unceasing  activity 
which  shapes  its  course  according  to  the  indications  of 
Providence  as  seen  in  circumstances.  He  felt  that  a 
rule  based  on  such  a  principle  should  commend  itself  to 
the  judgment  of  every  one  who  sought  to  act  wisely 
for  himself  and  others,  for  it  simply  enjoined  that  "when 
you  have  certain  powers  of  action  you  must  be  prudent 
in  ascertaining  what  is  the  best  use  you  can  make  of 
them." 

The  rule  he  based  on  this  principle,  for  his  home 
retirement,  did  not  differ,  except  in  details,  from  that 
which  he  afterwards  formulated  when  he  came  to  legis- 
late for  the  spiritual  government  of  a  Religious  Order. 
It  provided  for  very  early  rising,  followed  by  an  hour's 
meditation  ;  then  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  study  of 
some  ascetic  subject ;  then  for  a  special  preparation  for 
Mass  ;  then  for  Mass,  followed  by  a  long  thanksgiving; 
then  for  spiritual  reading,  followed  by  a  very  light 
breakfast ;  then  for  a  short  walk,  with  a  book,  in  the 
garden  where  he  once  played  at  monk,  and  now,  as 
often  as  circumstances  permitted,  recited  the  Divine 
Office ;  then  for  a  visit  of  consolation  or  piety,  or  the 
reception  of  some  guest,  or  the  performance  of  some 
corporal  work  of  mercy ;  then  for  two  or  three  hours 
close  study,  followed  by  an  examination  of  conscience 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament;  then  came  dinner,  followed 
by  recreation  with  his  family  or  friends  ;  afterwards  a 
ramble  in  the  country,  his  steps  generally  leading  him 
where  charity  needed  his  presence  ;  then  came  more 
study,  followed  by  the  recital  of  his  Office,  spiritual 
reading  and  by  prayer. 

So,  throughout  the  whole  day,  every  hour  was  por- 
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tioned  off  with  a  system  that  varied  little  from  the  set 
rules  of  after  life  ;  and  every  hour  was  given  to  God  or 
to  his  neighbour  for  God.  Twice  a  day  he  made  his 
visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Once  a  day,  usually 
after  Mass,  he  carefully  read  a  portion  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (and  in  this  way  had  read  the  whole  Bible 
through  at  least  seven  times).  He  went  to  confession 
regularly  every  week  ;  and,  besides  a  strict  retreat  of 
ten  or  twelve  days  every  year,  he  made  a  retreat  of  four 
days  before  Lent  and  another  before  Advent. 

Like  St  Thomas  of  Aquin  his  devotion,  fervent  yet 
composed  at  all  times,  was  most  ardent  in  the  presence 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  He  celebrated  Mass  with 
the  greatest  devotion  :  he  hardly  ever  contented  himself 
with  less  than  twenty  minutes  thanksgiving,  or  less  than 
twenty  minutes  preparation.  Besides  the  two  visits 
which  he  afterwards  paid  to  our  Lord  in  the  Tabernacle, 
he  frequently  spent  in  the  Sacred  Presence  some  por- 
tion of  the  "  spare  time  "  which  he  allowed  himself,  and 
always  went  there  when  his  spirit  needed  refreshment, 
or  his  mind  was  overcast.  He  dearly  loved  to  be,  at 
times,  all  alone  in  the  family  oratory  ;  but  he  also  liked 
to  have  the  family  and  household  join  him  there  in  the 
morning  and  at  noon,  and  again  in  the  evening,  when 
they  said  the  Rosary  together,  and  lastly,  before  going 
to  bed,  when  he  gave  them  the  blessing.^ 

All  these  devotions,  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest, 
were    performed    with    the    greatest    composure    and 

1  The  "family  oratory"  was  originally  an  ante-chamber  off  the  draw- 
ing-room corridor.  Rosmini's  uncle  Ambrogio  threw  down  the  wall 
fronting  the  corridor,  and  by  introducing  sliding  doors  converted  the 
ante-chamber  into  a  sanctuary,  and  the  corridor  into  the  nave  of  a  good- 
sized  domestic  chapel.  When  this  was  not  used  for  family  prayers  the 
sliding  doors  were  closed.  Then  the  nave  became  a  corridor  once  more, 
and  the  sanctuary  the  oratory.  It  has  a  handsome  altar  decorated  by  the 
skilful  hand  of  Ambrogio  Rosmini,  who  also  painted  for  it  a  fine  altar- 
piece  representing  the  Crucifixion, 
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earnestness.  He  greatly  disliked  to  see  anything 
whatever  done  in  a  hurried  or  slovenly  manner  ;  but 
it  shocked  hinn  to  hear  prayers  mumbled,  or  dashed  off 
with  an  irreverent  rapidity,  as  though  they  were  the 
utterances  of  mere  automata.  Nothing  of  this  sort  was 
to  be  found  where  his  example  prevailed  or  his  instruc- 
tions were  attended  to,  as  in  his  own  home,  where  the 
utmost  reverence  and  recollection  made  it  evident  that 
prayer  was  no  mere  lip  service.  "  Surely,"  he  used  to 
say  to  Tommaseo,  "petitions  to  the  King  of  kings 
should  not  be  less  carefully  articulated  or  less  decor- 
ously presented  than  those  to  an  earthly  sovereign." 

While  a  layman,  Rosmini  had  ever  been  attentive  to 
the  social  duties  of  his  state,  and  full  of  courtesy  to  all. 
He  always  maintained  that  the  gentleness  and  refine- 
ment of  manner,  which  ought  to  characterise  every 
well-bred  Christian,  should  find  its  fullest  development 
in  the  Priest.  His  own  life  illustrated  what  he  thus 
maintained.  An  external  politeness  may,  and  often 
does,  exist  without  any  politeness  of  the  heart.  But,  in 
him,  they  were  admirably  blent  together ;  for,  with 
elegance  of  manners  and  the  due  observance  of  the 
forms  of  polished  society,  he  combined  habitual  bene- 
volence and  a  complete  absence  of  selfishness  in  his 
intercourse  with  all  classes.  Humility  and  simplicity 
regulated  all  his  conversations.^ 

His  home  was  as  orderly  as  a  monastery,  his  house- 

'  It  happened  more  than  once  that  some  distinguished  personages,  not 
personally  acquainted  with  him,  attracted  by  his  celebrity,  came  to  visit 
him,  and  after  conversing  with  him  for  some  time  without  knowing  that 
he  was  the  Priest  they  so  much  desired  to  see,  they  learned,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  that  they  had  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  Abate  Ros- 
mini ;  not  being  able  to  understand  how  such  philosophical  science  could 
be  united  with  such  simplicity  of  manner.  They  had  never  before  seen 
the  true  philosopher  and  the  true  Christian  combined. — An  Outline  of 
RosminCs  Life,  etc.,  p.  84. 
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hold  as  pious  and  regular  as  a  religious  community  ; 
yet  all  was  done  so  quietly  and  sweetly  that  no  one  had 
occasion  to  feel  that  there  was  anything  of  inconsiderate 
rigour,  and  there  was  a  judicious  admixture  of  the 
innocent  enjoyments  that  help  to  give  a  charm  to  social 
life. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ROSMINI'S   "  PASSIVITY  "   AS    ILLUSTRATED    BY    THE 
FIRST  YEAR  OF  HIS  PRIESTHOOD. 

(a.D.    1 82 1.) 

During  the  first  four  months  of  his  Priesthood,  Ros- 
mini's  attention  was  often  called  to  the  careless  manner 
in  which  many  went  through  their  ordinary  religious 
duties  in  public.  He  could  not  help  seeing  also  that 
some  people  who  deemed  themselves  to  be  good 
Catholics  were  allowing  the  claims  of  "  business  "  to 
displace  those  of  practical  piety ;  while  others  were 
indulging  in  petty  rivalries  that  often  led  to  bitter 
contentions  and  animosities.  The  parochial  clergy 
were  doing  what  they  could  to  remedy  these  evils,  and 
Rosmini,  looking  at  all  the  circumstances,  considered  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  aid  them  in  a  way  that  would  be 
unobtrusive^  but,  if  well  supported,  very  effective.  Like 
all  his  plans  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  improvement 
of  his  neighbours,  this  took  the  form  of  a  Society ;  he 
called  it  "  the  Association  of  Friends."  It  was  to  be 
composed  of  persons  who,  without  neglecting  any  of 
their  particular  duties  in  Secular  Life,  should  conform 
to  a  common  rule  for  leading  a  strictly  Christian  life; 
a  kind  of  confraternity  seeking  to  harmonise,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  every-day  interests  and  occupations  of  the 
world  with  something  of  the  regularity  and  consolations 
of  the  cloister.  It  was  to  include  members  of  all  ages 
and   conditions.     They    were   to   have   for   their  first 
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object  and  constant  aim  the  honour  and  glory  of  God 
and  their  own  sanctification  ;  their  second  and  incidental 
object  contemplated  the  well-being  of  others. 

But,  while  all  the  candidates  who  offered  themselves 
for  admission  were  willing  enough  to  carry  out  the 
secondary  ends  of  the  proposed  society,  and  devote 
themselves  to  works  of  spiritual,  corporal,  and  intel- 
lectual charity  for  their  neighbour,  very  few  saw  the 
need,  or  relished  the  task,  of  looking  first  of  all  to  the 
complete  amendment  of  their  own  lives,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  their  own  moral  defects,  so  as  to  ensure  their 
own  sanctification.  They  desired  to  let  that  come  of 
itself,  as  a  consequence  of  the  good  they  might  do 
to  others.  Rosmini,  however,  could  not  be  induced  to 
alter  the  design,  and  therefore  the  association  had  very 
few  members. 

As  with  this,  so  with  other  efforts  of  a  similar 
character,  the  want  of  associates  with  a  spirit  like  his 
own  proved  fatal  to  his  holiest  projects  in  these  days, 
as  men  would  not  understand  that  spiritual  charity 
must  begin  with  one's  self.  To  all  it  seemed  far 
pleasanter  to  try  and  sanctify  their  neighbour  at  once, 
rather  than  to  trouble  themselves  with  efforts  for  their 
own  sanctification,  as  an  essential  preliminary.  But 
these  obstacles  did  not  dismay  him  ;  for  he  was  always 
making  new  attempts  at  associating  men  for  the  spiritual, 
moral,  and  intellectual  benefit  of  themselves  and  others. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  one  who  was  so  fond  of 
solitude  should  be  no  less  fond  of  association.  But  the 
object  he  sought  in  either  case  was  identical — it  was 
God.  Without  that  object  neither  solitude  nor  associa- 
tion would  have  had  any  special  charm  for  Antonio 
Rosmini.  His  purpose  was  to  combine  the  two  so  as 
to  make  each  contribute  to  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
the  other,  while    both,  interwoven,  served  at  once  to 
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stimulate  and  shield  "  piety,  self-government,  study  and 
literature,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man." 
Like  St  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  (as  quoted  by  Cardinal 
Newman),  he  might  well  say  of  his  choice  : 

"  And  so,  'twixt  these  and  those,  I  struck  my  path, 
To  meditate  with  the  free  sohtary, 
Yet  to  hve  secular,  and  serve  mankind."  ^ 

Rosmini's  views  as  to  the  great  utility  of  associations 
for  benevolent  and  kindred  purposes  were  well  known. 
Hence,  his  advice  and  co-operation  were  eagerly  sought 
for  by  philanthropists  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Amongst  others  Signor  Battaggia,  the  principal  of  an 
important  printing  and  publishing  firm  at  Venice, 
solicited  his  counsel  and  aid  in  establishing  a  society  for 
the  publication  of  good  books.  In  reply,  Rosmini 
set  forth  his  views  in  a  way  that  enables  us  to  have  a 
glimpse  at  the  state  of  Italian  literature  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century  : 

The  idea  of  forming  a  society  like  "  The  Catholic  Society  of 
Turin  "  might  present  a  good  opportunity  of  achieving  much  and 
of  gathering  fruit  in  abundance.  A  similar  idea  had  occurred  to 
my  own  mind,  suggested  by  my  experience  of  the  power  which 
books  hold  over  men, — for  demoralization,  if  bad,  and  for  edification, 
if  good.  In  our  days  this  is,  perhaps,  the  mightiest  of  powers,  and 
its  activity  one  of  the  most  far-reaching.  Evil-minded  men  have 
perceived  this,  and  avail  themselves  of  it  to  an  alarming  extent. 
"Why,"  I  said  to  myself,  "cannot  Catholics  oppose  weapon  to 
weapon,  and  employ  for  the  spiritual  advancement  of  their  brethren 
what  others  make  use  of  for  their  destruction  ?  Shall  we  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  outwitted  or  surpassed  by  our  enemies,  in  discern- 
ment and  energy  ?  Shall  we  allow  them  to  do  more  for  the  Devil 
than  we  do  for  God  ?  Or  shall  we  let  the  love  of  evil  display  more 
ingenuity  than  the  love  of  virtue  ?" 

Hence  it  is  that  I  used  frequently  to  devise  schemes  for  turning 
against  our  enemies  the  very  means  they  employed  against  us. 
Many   times   the   idea  of  a  publishing  company,  supported  by 
^  Church  of  the  Fathers — Basil  and  Gregory. 
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generous  friends,  has  occurred  to  me,  as  a  means  by  which  the 
most  salutary  and  Christian  doctrines  might  be  everywhere 
diffused.  The  moving  principle  of  this  Typographical  Society 
should  be  a  pure  love  of  religion.  Having  this,  it  should  clearly 
exhibit  disinterestedness,  energy,  good  taste,  and  accuracy — in 
short,  perfection  in  all  things.  This  holy  union  once  firmly 
established,  after  having  given  unmistakable  proof  of  good  purpose, 
would  assuredly  meet  with  encouragement  from  the  Episcopate, 
the  Government  and  all  good  Christians.  They,  if  we  but  knew 
how  to  make  its  existence  known  to  them,  would  naturally  become 
co-operators  in  the  good  work  ;^some  by  their  exertion  to 
circulate  and  dispose  of  books,  some  by  aiding  in  their  composi- 
tion, correction,  and  embeUishment,  and  some  again  by  furnishing 
the  society  with  the  funds  required  to  carry  it  on.  The  investment, 
if  well  directed,  would  appear  to  be  a  safe  one.  But  everything 
would  depend  on  the  good  sense  and  foresight  of  those  who  should 
direct  it  at  the  outset.  Doubtless,  difficulties  will  present  them- 
selves, and  therefore  a  wise  and  prudent  direction  is  indispensable. 
Think  the  matter  over,  at  all  events,  and  communicate  the  result 
to  me.  Even  the  mere  conception  of  great  projects  is  praise- 
worthy. 

RoVERETO,  May  20,  1821.^ 

In  the  same  letter,  having  had  occasion  to  speak  of  a 
little  work  entitled  Memoriale  Vitce  Sacerdotalis,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  defending  the  use  of  Latin,  as  far 
preferable  to  the  vulgar  tongue  in  books  of  that  class. 

While  the  Venetian  publisher  was  consulting  Rosmini 
about  the  formation  of  a  Society  for  "  the  diffusion  of 
Christian  knowledge  through  the  press,"  he  was  also  in 
correspondence,  on  the  same  subject,  with  the  Marchese 
Tapparelli  d'Azeglio — a  Piedmontese  noble  who  had 
already  inaugurated  a  kindred  movement  in  Turin, 
where  his  great  influence,  learning,  and  energy  promised 
to  make  it  a  success.^     In  one  of  his  letters  Battaggia 

^  Epistolario,  Letter  xxix. 

-  This  Marquis  was  the  father  of  that  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  who  was  son- 
in-law  of  Manzoni,  and  who  is  known  in  England  as  a  literary  man,  an 
artist,  a  soldier,  and  as  a  statesman  of  some  repute  in  the  service  of 
Sardinia. 
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suggested  to  him  the  importance  of  securing  the  active 
support  of  the  Abate  Rosmini,  whose  virtues  and  talents 
he  dwelt  on  with  much  enthusiasm.  The  Marquis,  who 
already  knew  of  Don  Antonio's  zealous  efforts  to  restore 
a  healthy  tone  to  Italian  literature,  gladly  acted  on  the 
suggestion.  His  invitation,  which  was  expressed  in  the 
most  cordial  terms,  drew  from  Rosmini  the  following 
reply  : — 

.  .  .  You  cannot  believe  how  great  was  my  satisfaction  on  learn- 
ing from  Signer  Battaggia  that  there  exists  a  Society  having  for 
its  object  the  promotion  of  the  real  well-being  of  man  and  the  holy 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  publication  and 
diffusion  of  good  books 

To  learn  that  such  a  body  is  already  in  existence  and  placed 
upon  a  sure  footing  in  Turin  and  in  Rome, — to  find  it  accord  in 
every  particular  with  that  which  my  own  mind  was  considering, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  its  very  name  is  the  same  as  that  which 
I  contemplated — this  was  to  me  a  great  and  agreeable  surprise. 
Now  I  have  to  add  to  all  this  the  favour  of  your  kind  letter  of  the 
9th  ultimo,  which  was  quite  beyond  my  expectation,  and  in  which 
you  invite  me  to  participate  in  the  good  work. 

Right  willingly  do  I  accept  your  invitation  to  co-operate  in  this 
good  work ;  my  only  regret  is  that  I  am  unable  to  offer  you  or  the 
Society  anything  more  than  my  poor  abilities,  although  accom- 
panied by  the  most  ardent  desires. 

The  letter,  to  which  the  above  was  an  answer,  con- 
tained so  many  warm  expressions  of  admiration  for 
Rosmini,  that  his  humility  resented  them,  as  it  always 
did  praise  in  any  form.  But  since  he  could  not,  with- 
out violating  good  taste,  show  this  dissatisfaction  in  the 
answer  written  to  D'Azeglio  himself,  he  hastened  to 
express  it  in  the  subjoined  letter  to  Battaggia,  whom  he 
held  responsible  for  what  the  Marquis  had  said  : — 

What  could  ha\e  induced  you  to  write  such  a  letter  about  me  to 
the  Marquis  d'Azeglio  ?  I  know  well  that  I  owe  it  to  your  singular 
partiality  for  me.  But  how  did  you  come  to  represent  me  in  such 
a  favourable  light }     Your  letter,  though  couched  in  most  kind  and 
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pious  terms,  speaks  of  things  whieh  in  no  way  can  apply  to  me. 
How  am  I  to  correspond  with  the  high  opinion  which  he  will  form 
of  me  ?  Really  you  have  said  to  him  things  that  I  should  blush  to 
repeat.  I  replied  to  him  in  the  best  way  I  could,  or,  rather,  as  my 
heart  dictated.  But  if  deeds  and  not  words  were  asked  of  me, 
where  should  I  find  the  requisite  strength  ? 

When,  however,  you  shall  have  made  up  you  mind  to  begin,  you 
will  find  in  me,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  a  feeble  but  a  faithful 
co-operator. 

ROVERETO, /w/)/ 9,   182I.I 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  scheme  did  not  prosper  ; 
for  most  of  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  further  the 
design  either  held  aloof  altogether,  or  entered  into  it 
with  a  lukewarm  spirit.  Rosmini  himself  heartily 
assisted  with  purse  and  pen.  Leaving  to  others  the 
production  of  such  light  literature  as  was  deemed  desir- 
able for  the  project,  he  contented  himself  with  contri- 
buting, in  popular  form,  such  works  as  "  A  Panegyric  of 
St  Philip  Neri,"  an  admirable  "  Letter  on  Christian 
Education,"  "A  Method  of  Catechising  the  Ignorant," 
and  other  treatises  intended  to  popularise  grave  subjects, 
which  were,  at  the  time,  very  distasteful  to  most  readers, 
because  almost  invariably  presented  in  a  dry  unattrac- 
tive manner. 

While  Rosmini  was  giving  to  the  press  various  sihall 
works  for  general  use,  he  was  also  preparing  the  new 
edition  of  the  Thesaurus  Sacerdotmn  for  the  use  of  the 
clergy,  a  manual  "  full  of  truth  and  unction." 

Thus  he  spent  the  first  year  after  his  Ordination, 
ever  practically  interested  in  all  that  was  good,  true, 
useful,  and  beautiful,  and  daily  showing,  by  his  ordinary 
acts,  that  the  principle  of  passivity  laid  down  by  him 
was  the  principle  of  activity  wisely  applied.  Once  in 
that  year  he  left  the  retirement  of  home  and  the  duties 
which  were  close  to  home.     Charity  called   him   else- 

^  Ef'idolario,  Letter  xxxi. 
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where  for  a  few  weeks,  and  he  went  to  do  duty  in  the 
parish  of  Lizzana,  not  far  from  Rovercto.  The  beauti- 
ful village  of  Lizzana  was  originally  the  centre  of  a 
very  extensive  parish,  within  which  Rovereto  was  then 
a  hamlet.  But  Lizzana  remained  a  village,  whereas 
Rovereto  became  a  town,  and  after  a  time  an  independ- 
ent parish  of  the  first-class,  with  several  dependent 
churches. 

The  venerable  Pastor  of  this  ancient  parish  was  Don 
Bartolomeo  Scrinzi,  whose  society  Rosmini  often  sought 
when,  as  a  boy,  he  rambled  through  the  country. 
Towards  the  close  of  182 1,  completely  prostrated  by 
age  and  infirmities,  he  appealed  to  Rosmini,  whose 
saintly  boyhood  had  so  often  cheered  him,  to  come 
now,  in  his  Priesthood,  and  console  him. 

Rosmini  promptly  left  his  retirement  to  minister 
both  to  Pastor  and  flock.  With  tender  diligence  he 
watched  for  weeks  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  Priest, 
only  leaving  him  when  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  sor- 
rowing people  called  him  forth. 

When  at  last  their  good  old  Pastor  was  taken  to  his 
eternal  reward,  the  weeping  parishioners  besought 
Rosmini  to  stay  amongst  them,  and  the  diocesan 
authorities  backed  their  entreaties  with  a  formal  re- 
quest that  he  would  take  to  himself  the  parish  where 
he  was  so  much  beloved — a  parish  where  his  memory 
"  still  lives  in  benediction."  But  higher  and  more 
pressing  calls  forced  him  to  decline  this,  although  he 
felt  bound  to  remain  for  a  few  months,  until  a  duly 
appointed  successor  came  to  his  relief 

The  sermon  which  Rosmini  preached  at  the  solemn 
obsequies  of  his  dear  old  friend  Don  Bartolomeo,  holds 
a  high  place  amongst  his  published  discourses. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

ROSMINl'S  CALL   TO   THE   RELIGIOUS   STATE. 

(a.d.  1821-1822). 

It  was  in  the  first  of  these  five  years  of  home-life  that 
Rosmini  had  the  privilege  of  entertaining  a  guest  who 
came,  like  an  Angel,  with  a  message  from  Heaven. 
This  guest  was  Madeline  Marchesa  di  Canossa,  a  lady 
who  was  even  then  ranked  among  the  most  saintly 
daughters  of  Italy,  and  who  is  now  (after  the  usual 
process  before  the  sacred  tribunal  in  Rome)  solemnly 
declared  to  be  a  "  Venerable  Servant  of  God."  Her 
visit  was  made  to  Rosmini's  sister,  whose  charitable 
zeal  and  earnest  piety  kept  pace  with  his  own.  Indeed, 
Margherita's  work  was  at  once  the  complement  of  her 
brother's,  and  a  spontaneous  application  to  Rovereto 
of  that  system  of  benevolence  which  enabled  Mme. 
Canossa  to  accomplish  so  much  practical  good  for  the 
neglected  children  of  her  own  sex  throughout  Austrian 
Italy.  The  same  kind  of  charities  which  endeared  her 
to  the  poor,  not  only  of  Verona  but  of  all  Lombardy 
and  Venetia,  had  already  begun  to  win  for  Margherita 
Rosmini  the  blessings  of  the  poor,  not  only  of  Rovereto 
but  of  the  surrounding  district.  The  golden  chain  of 
spiritual  sympathy  bound  closely  together  these  two 
ladies,  who  resembled  each  other  in  almost  everything 
but  age  ;  and  this  difference  in  years  probably  made 
the  tie  between  them  all  the  stronsfer. 
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There  is  even  something  alike  in  the  incidents  that 
immediately  preceded  the  formal  commencement  of 
their  respective  labours, — far  apart  though  they  were  as 
to  time  and  place,  and  far  differently  situated  as  to 
surrounding  circumstances.  When  Napoleon  I.  passed 
through  Verona,  not  long  before  his  fall,  he  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  palace  of  Canossa.  On  the  eve  of 
leaving,  he  intimated  to  his  noble  hostess  that  he 
wished  to  requite,  in  some  way,  her  hospitality.  She 
at  once  replied  :  "  Sire,  as  I  mean  to  recommence  the 
work  which  you  destroyed  by  your  decrees  of  1810,  I 
ask  you  to  give  me  one  of  the  many  convents  which  you 
then  suppressed."  1 

This  request  was  also  a  censure  ;  but  its  brave  spirit 
pleased  the  soldier,  and  he  immediately  placed  at  her 
disposal  the  convent  of  St  Lucia,  in  Verona.  Forthwith, 
she  commenced  the  good  work  on  which  her  heart  had 
long  been  set — the  establishment  of  an  Order  for  the 
care  and  education  of  poor  children.  That  Order  came 
to  be  known  as  "  The  Daughters  of  Charity,"  and,  at 
the  time  of  Mme.  Canossa's  visit  to  Rovereto,  its  rapid 
spread,  with  the  incalculable  good  it  effected,  were  the 
theme  of  every  household  in  Northern  Italy. 

So,  too,  Margherita  Rosmini,  under  less  heroic  cir- 
cumstances, replied  to  her  father,  who  had  done  all  he 
could,  by  parental  "  decrees,"  to  suppress  her  vocation. 
Wishing  to  give  her  some  substantial  mark  of  his  kind- 
ness, as  a  set-off  to  his  seeming  unkindness  in  opposing 
her  attempt  to  enter  a  convent,  he  requested  her  to 
name  the  gift.  She  instantly  answered  :  "  My  father, 
you  can  afford  to  give  me  permission  and  means  to  shel- 
ter and  teach  the  poor  little  orphan  girls  of  Rovereto."  - 

'  Don  F.  Paoli's  Moiiografia,  p.  74. 

-  Vita  di  Margherita  Rosmini,  Paravia,  1880.  The  good  works  begun 
by  her  in  Rovereto  and  carried  on  Ijy  iierself  alone  up  to  1821,  are  still 
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He  gave  her  both,  and  continued  to  do  so  while  he 
lived.  On  his  death,  her  brother  Antonio  not  only 
ratified  the  permission  but  greatly  increased  the  means. 
He  did  more  :  he  wrote  for  her  that  admirable  set  of 
instructions  on  Christian  Education,  which,  though 
meant  merely  for  the  guidance  for  his  sister's  local 
schools,  remain  as  a  guide  for  Christian  teachers 
throughout  the  world  .^ 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  Margherita 
Rosmini  on  the  holy  work  so  dear  to  both,  that  the 
Marchesa  Canossa,  in  the  early  part  of  1821,  journeyed 
to  Rovereto,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  the  Rosminis, 
and  she  then  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  her- 
self about  the  truth  of  the  fame  which  popularly 
"  canonised "  Margherita  and  Antonio.  She  took 
special  pains,  as  she  afterwards  declared,-  to  study  the 
character  of  the  young  Priest  to  whom  God  seems  to 
have  sent  her  with  the  "  message  of  inspiration  "  that 
led  him,  step  by  step,  to  become  the  Founder  of  the 
"  Institute  of  Charity."  His  great  piety,  learning,  well- 
ordered  charity,  unflagging  industry,  and  the  deep 
wisdom  and  practical  nature  of  all  his  suggestions 
relating  to  the  objects  which  engaged  himself  and  his 
sister,  so  profoundly  impressed  her  that  she  zealously 
besought  him  to  quit  his  home  retirement  in  order  to 
devote   himself  to    the   organization    of    a    Religious 

lepresented  by  a  very  useful  institution  called  the  "  Rosmini  Asylum," 
within  which  the  helpless  children  of  the  working  class  and  all  manner 
of  little  waifs  and  strays  are  carefully  sheltered,  during  the  day,  and 
piously  educated.  This  charity  is  conducted  by  a  Tyrolese  Sisterhood  in 
a  handsome  building  erected  to  the  memory  of  Margherita  on  a  part  of 
the  Rosmini  garden,  generously  ceded  for  its  use.  The  structure  is  said 
to  stand  on  the  spot  where  little  Antonio  had  constructed  the  cell  in  which 
she  played  at  monk  and  nun  with  him. 

^  It  was  published  in  1823  by  Battaggia  of  Venice,  and  afterwards 
reproduced  in  Milan  and  Florence. 

-  Don  G.  Bertoni's  Memor.  di  Canossa.     Venice,  1852. 
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Society  for  the  good,  not  of  one  locality  merely,  but  of 
the  whole  Church. 

Rosmini  was  but  twenty-four  years  old  at  the  time, 
and  the  very  suggestion  of  becoming  the  Founder  of 
a  Religious  Order  startled  him.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
always  had  in  mind  the  founding  of  some  kind  of 
society  for  the  glory  of  God  and  good  of  men  ;  but 
these  efforts  seemed  to  him  as  mere  matters  of  course, 
within  the  lines  of  everyone's  ordinary  duty  to  God  and 
his  neighbour.  It  is  also  true  that  from  the  days  when 
he  and  his  sister  played  together  in  the  family  garden, 
to  the  day  when  both  were  conversing  with  the  vener- 
able Mme.  Canossa  on  this  subject  in  the  very  same 
garden,  all  his  time  had  been  spent  so  much  in  accord- 
ance with  a  Religious  Rule  that  one  might  suppose  he 
had  entertained  this  idea  all  his  life — nay,  that  it  was 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  But  no  ;  the  one  idea 
which  stood  before  all  others  in  his  mind  was 

Straight  on  towards  Heaven  to  press  with  single  bent. 
To  know  and  love  his  God,  and  then  to  die  content.^ 

To  establish  religious  order  in  his  own  soul  had  ever 
seemed  to  him  the  safest  way  of  "pressing  towards 
heaven  ; "  but  never  had  he  allowed  himself  to  fancy 
that  he  could  best  attain  his  object  by  founding  a 
Religious  Order  for  others.  To  him  the  thought  would 
have  had  the  appearance  of  an  ambition,  not  much 
better  than  certain  other  ambitions  against  which  he  so 
resolutely  set  himself  when  struggling  with  his  parents 
for  the  right  of  following  his  vocation. 

Therefore,  when  the  proposal  came  to  him,  in  so 
solemn  a  manner  from  one  so  highly  favoured  by  God, 

^  The  words  are  those  of  St  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  other  passages  in 
Cardinal  Newman's  version  of  the  poem  from  which  they  are  quoted  (in 
Historical  Sketches)  express  thoughts  which  Rosmini  frequently  puts  before 
us  in  prose. 
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it  took  him  by  surprise.  At  once  his  humility  was 
alarmed,  and  made  him  feel  more  sensibly  than  ever 
his  own  nothingness.  A  monk  he  was  ready,  indeed, 
to  become  for  his  soul's  sake,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
co-operator  in  the  organization  of  any  society  for  the 
good  of  his  neighbour  ;  but  a  founder,  like  St  Benedict, 
St  Francis,  St  Dominic,  St  Ignatius,  or  any  other  of  the 
holy  builders  of  Religious  Orders,  was  a  something 
which  God,  in  His  might  and  mercy,  could  cause  him 
to  become,  but  which  he,  himself,  would  not  presume  to 
think  about.  And,  though  the  thought  was  placed 
before  his  mind  by  so  holy  a  personage,  it  cost  him 
three  years  of  most  serious  and  prayerful  reflection 
before  his  humility  permitted  him  to  act  on  it. 

Mme.  Canossa  returned  to  Verona,  persuaded  that 
God  intended  to  call  Antonio  Rosmini  to  be  the  founder 
of  an  Order.  On  reaching  home,  determined  to  keep 
the  proposal  before  his  mind,  she  drafted  a  plan  for  a 
society  which  seemed  to  her  adapted  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  time.  The  more  she  considered  it,  the 
more  she  felt  that  he  was  better  fitted  than  any  one  she 
knew  to  undertake  the  work  she  contemplated.  This 
plan  she  sent  to  his  sister,  who  placed  it  before  him. 
It  was,  in  most  respects,  similar  to  that  which  she  had 
found  successful  in  her  own  Order.  The  members  of 
the  society  were  to  be  called  "  Sons  of  Charity  "  and  to 
be  composed  of  Priests,  who  should  devote  themselves 
to  such  spiritual  work  as  the  parochial  clergy  were 
unable  to  deal  with,  owing  to  excess  of  population  or 
other  causes.  He  received  this  communication  with 
reverence,  studied  it  carefully  at  all  points,  prayed  for 
light,  and  then  considered  how  the  project  could  be 
reduced  to  practice. 

When  he  had  thus  diligently  examined  all  the  bear- 
ings of  the  plan,  he  wrote  to  Mme.  Canossa  assuring 
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her  that  he  entered  heartily  into  her  views,  and  that  he 
was  satisfied  her  project,  if  well  carried  out,  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  best  results.  But,  on  looking 
around  him  for  those  who  were  needed  to  co-operate  in 
the  work,  he  distrusted  the  success  of  any  efforts  of  his 
to  form  such  a  society  of  Priests,  or  even  to  begin  its 
formation.  Priests  were  scarce.  Many  country  parishes 
in  the  diocese  of  Trent  were  without  pastors,  and  many 
parish  priests  who  had  charge  of  populous  town  districts 
were  without  curates.  Moreover,  there  was  a  marked 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  Secular  Clergy  of  his 
acquaintance  to  join  a  community  of  Regulars.  There- 
fore, instead  of  an  institute  of  Priests,  he  suggested  that 
it  should  be  one  of  laymen,  under  the  direction  of  a 
priest.  He  reminded  her  that  the  most  ancient  and 
most  successful  Religious  communities  had  been  of  this 
kind.  Although  he  did  not  quite  agree  with  those 
who  lamented  that,  in  course  of  time,  most  of  them 
became  communities  of  priests,  he  felt  that,  in  some 
respects,  they  might  have  been  more  useful  and  more 
flourishing  as  communities  of  laymen.  He  pointed  out 
that  while  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  get  together 
immediately  a  sufficient  number  of  intelligent  and  fairly 
educated  laymen,  years  of  waiting  must  pass  by  before 
those  of  them  with  a  vocation  at  once  for  the  priest- 
hood and  Religious  life  would  be  ready  for  ordination. 
But,  by  educating  young  men,  pretty  much  as  priests 
were  educated  in  former  times — that  is,  by  giving  them 
a  good  literary  training,  with  a  sound  knowledge  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  by  practising  them  well  in  virtue, 
and  instructing  them  thoroughly  in  the  doctrines  of 
religion  and  morality — they  might  soon  be  made  ex- 
cellent coadjutors  in  all  works  of  spiritual  and  corporal 
mercy,  while  attending  chiefly  to  the  furtherance  of 
their  owui  sanctification. 
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Having  thus  frankly  communicated  his  views  to  her, 
he  concluded  his  letter  with  these  remarks  : — 

How  advantageous  would  be  a  community  of  enlightened  Chris- 
tians who  should  bind  themselves  practically  to  assist  their  neigh- 
bour in  all  the  branches  of  charity  you  mention  !  Would  that  they 
might  do  for  men  what  your  Daughters  of  Charity  do  for  women  ! 
Assuredly,  with  perfect  accord  among  them,  they  might  afford 
much  help  to  the  parochial  clergy  in  the  cure  of  souls.  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  the  idea,  though  I  see  so  many  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  its  execution.  Looking  on  the  seculars  around  me, 
I  think  I  see  some  who  are  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  have  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  may 
enable  them  to  live  in  a  Religious  community.  They  should,  at  least, 
have  some  intelligent  notion  of  what  constitutes  community  life. 
In  order  to  effect  this,  I  think  the  introduction  of  little  Oratories, 
like  those  conducted  by  the  Oratorian  Fathers,  would  be  of  great 
service.  By  means  of  these,  many  among  the  laity  are  not  only 
formed  in  piety,  but  they  are  also  accustomed  to  a  certain  regu- 
larity of  life  and  the  orderly  exercise  of  works  of  charity.^ 

This  letter  did  not  in  the  least  discourage  Mme.  Can- 
ossa.  On  the  contrary,  it  convinced  her  that  her  hopes 
would  yet  be  realised  ;  though  not  perhaps  in  the  way 
she  at  first  supposed.  Therefore  she  prayed  heartily 
for  light,  and  then  allowed  some  time  to  elapse  before 
she  said  anything  more  on  the  subject  directly  to 
Rosmini  himself ;  but,  meanwhile,  in  her  letters  to  his 
sister,  which  were  very  frequent,  she  continued  to  speak 
of  some  feature  in  the  plan,  as  an  indirect  means  of 
keeping  it  constantly  before  Don  Antonio's  mind. 

^  See  Appendix,  Letter  i.  (Letter  xxxii.  of  Epistolario). 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ROSMINl'S  STUDIES  DURING  HIS  HOME  RETIREMENT. 

(a.D.  1822.) 

The  important  matters  he  had  been  discussing  with  the 
Marchesa  Canossa  were  uppermost  in  Rosmini's  mind, 
for  they  belonged  to  that  great  science  to  which  he 
made  all  human  sciences  subordinate — the  Science  of 
the  Saints.  But,  taking  these  human  sciences  as  subsi- 
diary to  that  without  which  all  knowledge  is  ignorance, 
he  gave  a  fair  proportion  of  his  time  to  their  study,  and 
to  the  preparation  of  works,  which  included  every  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge ;  but  philosophy  and 
theology  were  his  favourite  subjects,  for  in  them  he 
found  all  that  illumined  the  science  of  the  Saints  and 
reconciled  human  knowledge  with  Divine  Revelation. 

The  old  library  and  one  table  sufficiently  answered 
for  the  studies  of  the  boy  ;  but  several  rooms,  which 
were  so  many  new  libraries  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
mansion,  and  several  tables,  scarcely  sufficed  for  the 
needs  of  the  mature  student. 

The  vast  extent  of  his  reading  may  be  inferred  from 
the  simple  fact  that  in  those  days  he  had  carefully 
studied,  as  Don  Paoli  tells  us,  the  works  of  the  six 
hundred  and  twenty  authors  consulted  for  his  Logica 
and  for  his  Diritto.  Although  he  was  no  thorough 
linguist,  he  had  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  all  the 
languages  necessary  for  his  studies,  and  was  even  suffi- 
ciently well  acquainted  with   Hebrew  and  Sanscrit  to 
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make  these  tongues  available.  Seeing  that  philosophy 
was  the  science  on  which  all  the  rest  depended,  he 
applied  himself  most  of  all  to  philosophical  studies. 

Don  Paoli  declares,  on  the  authority  of  those  who 
had  known  him  best,  that  Rosmini's  mind  had  attained 
its  manhood  fully  ten  years  sooner  than  is  ordinarily 
the  case. 

He  set  himself  diligently  to  collect  together  the  many 
scattered  fragments  of  truth  which  had  been  discovered, 
or  dimly  seen,  by  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  philo- 
sophers. He  then  undertook  to  reduce  them  to  a  body 
of  doctrines  harmoniously  connected  with  and  depending 
on  one  another.  His  task  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
discovery  which  he  had  made  in  18 16,  when  his  mind 
hit  upon  that  master  idea  which  enabled  him  to  present 
the  system  of  truth  in  a  perfect  form.^  But  he  still 
required  to  examine  closely  for  himself  what  had  been 
done  by  all  the  philosophers  who  had  preceded  him. 

He  therefore  made  himself  master  of  St  Augustine 
and  St  Thomas,  St  Bonaventura  and  the  other  School- 
men ;  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plotinus,  Descartes,  Locke, 
Leibnitz,  Condillac,  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel, 
and  of  all  the  works  of  the  modern  rationalists  and 
materialists.  He  had,  indeed,  been  wonderfully  con- 
versant with  Holy  Scripture,  the  Fathers  and  the 
Schoolmen,  even  from  his  youth.  He  had  now  in 
preparing  the  materials  for  his  voluminous  works  to 
analyse  carefully  the  writings  of  the  philosophers,  "to 
distinguish  the  parts  that  were  true  from  those  that  were 
false,  and  to  interpret  those  that  were  obscure."  He 
had  to  examine  all  the  systems  that  had  been  more  or 
less  happily  imagined  concerning  human  knowledge, 
the  nature  of  sense  or  feeling,  the  essence  of  morality 
and  of  right,  he   had    to   define  clearly  the   supreme 

^  See  Chapter  v. 
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principles  which  regulate  politics,  to  reduce  to  a  scientific 
form  the  arts  of  education  and  asceticism,  to  pene- 
trate into  the  depths  of  ontology,  and  finally  to  de- 
monstrate, by  fact,  the  harmony  of  the  truths  of  reason 
with  those  of  revelation,  "  showing  that  the  former  are 
the  beginning  and  the  latter  the  completion  of  the 
System  of  Truth." 

All  this  he  had  to  do,  and  he  did  it  chiefly  in  his 
youth  and  in  these  years  of  his  home  retirement.  Nor 
did  he  limit  himself  to  the  most  celebrated  and  accre- 
dited authors,  for  he  sought  out  the  truth  even  in  those 
of  less  repute.  He  even  took  note  of  the  least  known 
writers  and  the  smallest  productions  "down  to  the 
most  diminutive  pamphlets,  to  the  constitutions  of  small 
states  and  to  the  articles  in  the  daily  newspapers." 
"  Like  an  industrious  bee,"  says  Don  Paoli,  "  he  went 
everywhere  in  quest  of  honey,  and  wherever  he  found 
any  he  drew  it  forth,  as  is  manifest  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  his  works,  which  bear  witness  to  an 
erudition  that  is  truly  marvellous." 

The  extraordinary  extent  of  his  reading  did  not  sur- 
prise those  who  knew  how  diligently  he  worked,  how 
thoroughly  he  economised  and  regulated  time,  and  how 
rapidly,  yet  carefully,  he  perused  every  volume,  taking 
notes  of  all  he  read.  He  had  a  singular  quickness  of 
eye  and  thought,  combined  with  an  extraordinary 
memory,  which  enabled  him  so  to  systematise  rapid 
reading  that  what  he  read  was  never  undigested  nor 
forgotten  as  to  its  substance.  His  note  books  enabled 
him  to  find  in  a  few  moments  any  passage  that  he 
needed  in  writing  or  dictating  his  works. 

It  was  the  Divine  Will  that  kept  him  in  the  seclusion 
of  home  during  these  five  years.  It  was  the  same 
Divine  Will  that  drew  him  away  from  other  labours  in 
order  that  he  might  devote  himself  more  completely  to 
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intellectual  charity.  All  his  preferences  were  thus 
regulated  by  the  Divine  Will,  and  whatever  he  studied 
or  wrote  or  planned,  or  began  or  finished,  had  its  begin- 
ning and  end  in  his  eager  desire  to  discover  and  do 
God's  Will.     Let  his  own  words  tell  us  his  mind. 

"  If  man  considers  himself  to  be  a  mere  instrument  in  God's 
hands,  as  faith  teaches  him  to  do,  what  can  the  instrument  effect 
without  Him  who  wields  it?  Let  man,  then,  be  content  with 
allowing  himself  to  be  moved  and  wielded  by  the  hand  of  God, 
and  let  him  glory  in  it.  It  is  thus  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  a 
great  deal,  on  behalf  of  his  brethren.  Let  him  not  pretend,  even 
in  works  of  charity,  to  be,  himself,  the  principal  agent ;  let  him 
leave  the  first  place  and  the  glory  to  the  Almighty  ;  let  him  be- 
lieve, with  a  firm  faith,  that  God  forgets  none  of  His  creatures  ; 
let  him  listen  with  attention,  that  he  may  hear  when  his  Master 
speaks  ;  and  let  him  obey  His  call,  whether  it  be  manifested 
through  the  binding  obligation  of  a  commandment,  or  through  the 
requests  of  his  brethren  in  need,  or  through  the  invitation  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  pre-ordained  by  God.  If  man  do  otherwise 
— if,  of  his  own  will,  or  through  a  merely  human  impulse,  he 
should  interfere  in  things  which  seem  to  be  works  of  charity,  but 
which,  perhaps,  are  not  such,  or  are  not  required  of  him — then, 
instead  of  benefiting  his  brethren,  he  will  do  injury  to  himself.  By 
not  observing  that  commandment,  'beware  of  men'  (Matt.  x.  17), 
or  that  injunction  of  the  Apostle,  'attend  to  thyself  (i  Tim.  iv. 
16),  he  will  forget  himself,  he  will  neglect  the  salvation  of  his  own 
soul,  being  deceived  by  a  false  zeal  of  doing  good  to  others  ;  so 
that,  while  he  preaches  to  others,  he  will  himself  become  a  cast- 
away."— Rosiiiini's  Discourses.  Discourse  on  the  Will  of  God,  p. 
40  (James  Duffy  &  Sons  :  London,  1882). 


CHAPTER   XV. 

ROSMINl'S  CONTACT  WITH  THE  OUTER  WORLD  DURING 
HIS  HOME  RETIREMENT. 

(A.D.  1822-1823.) 

Although  Rosmini's  home  life  during  the  five  years 
following  his  Ordination  had  all  the  characteristics 
of  monastic  retirement,  it  was  not  without  occasions 
which  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  outer  world. 
There  were  responsibilities  connected  with  the  head- 
ship of  his  family,  which  he  could  not  always  delegate  ; 
certain  duties  of  hospitality  which  he  felt  bound  to  dis- 
charge in  person  :  and  none  knew  how  to  do  so  with 
more  perfect  courtesy  and  cordiality. 

What  would  seem  to  cause  a  real  encroachment  on 
his  retirement  was  the  social  obligation  of  accepting, 
now  and  then,  an  invitation  to  dine  with  some  of  his 
relatives  or  friends,  and  of  having  to  return  the  com- 
pliment. But  he  was  able  to  make  even  these  occasions 
of  promoting  his  central  object — God's  glory.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  sermons  and  lectures  he  had  to 
deliver  from  time  to  time  in  some  church  or  public 
institution.  But  what  brought  his  name  before  the 
public  in  those  days,  was  the  defence  of  Christian 
Truth  from  its  worst  foes,  the  propagators  of  the  subtle 
errors  that  were  then  taking  fresh  root  throughout  Italy. 

Gifted  with  a  marvellous  foresight,  Rosmini  clearly 
saw  that  the  philosophical   fallacies  of  the   day  were 
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gathering  strength  for  the  growth  of  more  formidable 
evils  in  the  future.  Hence  it  was  that  he  applied 
himself  to  the  composition  of  such  books  as  the  Niiovo 
Saggio.  But,  that  the  evils  actually  present  might 
not  pass  current  unchecked,  he  wrote  and  published 
immediately  such  essays  as  that  "  On  Happiness."  ^ 
Just  then  some  brilliant  writers  were  poisoning  the 
minds  of  Italian  youth,  and  all  over  the  country  many 
wily  agents  were  spreading  the  pernicious  tenets  of  the 
Sensists.  Against  all  these  he  set  himself  with  such 
unflinching  determination,  tempered  with  so  much 
calmness  and  charity,  that,  even  apart  from  the  force 
of  his  reasoning,  he  was  soon  looked  upon  as  specially 
qualified  to  be  the  champion  of  religion  ;  and  in  that 
character  he  was  constantly  attacked  by  the  foes  of 
the  Faith,  while  his  counsel  was  constantly  sought  by 
its  defenders.     To  one  of  these  he  writes  : — 

....  Unbelief,  Proteus-like,  is  of  ever-changing  form,  there- 
fore, to  grapple  with  it  successfully,  not  only  is  a  great  variety  of 
books  required  but  a  great  diversity  in  their  mode  of  treat- 
ment  

The  special  feature,  as  you  say,  characteristic  of  our  age,  is 
the  great  want  of  sound  and  solid  reasoning.  I  will  add,  reasoning 
not  too  speculative  and  dry,  but  clear  and  easy  of  comprehension, 
supported  by  moral  proofs  and  clothed  in  a  succinct,  rapid,  and 
philosophical  style.  There  is,  besides,  a  great  need  of  im- 
partiality, discretion,  and  generosity  of  soul,  of  urbanity  and  a 
spirit  of  conciliation.  These  and  similar  qualities  I  deem  to  be 
necessary  to  our  writings,  if  our  aim  be  to  persuade  and  win  over 
unbelievers,  and  not  simply  to  irritate  them  more  and  more.  And 
does  not  Christianity  itself  suggest  a  certain  fulness  of  charity,  a 
certain  combination  of  urbanity  and  tact?  I  must  then  encourage 
you,  with  all  the  earnestness  in  my  power,  to  go  on  with  an  under- 
taking so  ably  conceived  and  from  which,  with  God's  blessing, 
you  may  promise  yourself  abundant  fruit 

^  It  was  first  printed  at  Rovereto  in  1822,  afterwards  (1823)  in  Venice, 
and  finally,  in  1828,  it  was  reproduced  under  the  title  of  Saggio  sulla 
Sferanza  to  meet  some  errors  which  Hugo  Foscolo  was  propagating. 
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To  another  friend  in  Venice  he  writes  : — 

Your  pious  institution  aims  at  gathering  little  boys  together  on 
Sundays  and  Holy  days,  thus  withdrawing  them  from  dissipation 
and  from  roaming  at  large  through  the  streets,  and  at  the  same 
time  providing  for  them  instructions,  prayer  and  proper  amuse- 
ments. This  must  be  very  pleasing  to  God  and  profitable  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Well  can  I  imagine  those  pure  and  consoling 
delights  which  you  tell  me  you  often  experience.  Fortunate, 
indeed,  and  happy  are  you  ! 

True,  there  are  times  when,  as  you  yourself  tell  me,  you  feel  dis- 
pleasure and  pain  at  seeing  some  of  these  boys  not  corresponding 
with  your  anxious  solicitude.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
usually  happens  with  charity,  which  is  seldom  satisfied  ;  nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  it  is  a  dif^cult  thing  to  fulfil  all  its  obligations 
with  due  foresight  and  perfection.  Even  St  Augustine  frequently 
deplored  this  fact.  It  is  a  gift  which  God  generally  bestows  little 
by  little,  as  is  His  way  respecting  the  other  virtues,  and  He  be- 
stows it  only  on  those  who  ask  it  of  Him  in  humility  of  heart.  It 
so  happens  that  they  who  ask  it  belong  usually  to  that  class  of 
persons  who,  while  they  cease  not  to  act  righteously,  are  eager  to 
do  still  better.  They  are  never  content,  because  they  deem  it  a 
serious  defect  not  to  be  able  to  reach  the  summit  of  perfection. 
God  endows  such  as  these  with  ever  increasing  degrees  of  light, 
and,  as  we  see  exempHfied  in  the  Saints,  they  often  rise  to  an 
almost  incredible  height  of  prudence,  meekness,  and  skill  in  win- 
ning souls  and  leading  them  to  God.  Take  heart  then,  and  let 
nothing  discourage  you  in  the  meritorious  career  on  which  you 
have  entered. 

When  you  tell  me  that  your  projects  and  pious  designs  are  not 
confined  to  this  work  only,  you  make  me  entertain  very  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  future,  for  I  know  that  charity  is  boundless.  All  this 
gives  me  greater  confidence  in  speaking  to  you  of  that  other  pro- 
ject—the Turin  Society.  Not  very  long  ago  that  excellent  man 
the  Marquis  d'Azeglio  sent  me  a  long  and  kind  letter,  in  the  name 
of  the  Society,  with  a  parcel  of  books,  all  of  which  have,  I  believe, 
been  published  through  its  agency.  It  is,  indeed,  a  noble  under- 
taking and  calculated  to  produce  most  beneficial  results.  What- 
ever we  may  do,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  that  our  zeal  be 
fervent,  constant,  and  discreet.  Without  fervour  we  shall  never 
accomplish  anything  that  is  valuable  or  useful.  Constancy  of  re- 
solution must  make  us  surmount  all  the  obstacles  which  cross  our 
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path  (and  they  are  formidable),  whether  they  come  from  the  wicked 
or  the  ignorant,  the  world  or  the  Evil  One.  Lastly,  if  charity  have 
not  wisdom  for  its  guide,  it  will  prove  neither  acceptable  to  God 
nor  advantageous  to  men,  in  fact  it  would  not  be  charity  at  all,  but 
a  meaningless  name  and  delusion  of  the  enemy.  Let  us  mature 
the  matter  fully  in  prayer,  and  in  accordance  with  the  light  which 
God  may  deign  to  give  us,  whether  it  be  by  means  of  those  good 
sentiments  with  which  He  may  inspire  ourselves  or  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  judicious  persons.  Let  us  try  to  follow  and  not  to  fore- 
stall the  designs  of  God,  and  be  humbly  indifferent  to  everything 
except  doing  His  holy  Will ;  in  nothing  seeking  our  own  interests 
but  His  alone.  These  dispositions  made,  I  trust  we  shall  so  far 
succeed  that  we  ourselves  shall  experience,  in  the  end,  ineffable 
consolation.  Pray  meanwhile,  and  meditate. 
RovERETO,  May  2,  1822.1 

There  were  three  occasions,  during  these  five  years, 
on  which  Rosmini  left  his  seclusion.  The  first  of  these 
was  on  June  23,  1822,  when  he  went  to  Padua  to  receive 
his  Doctor's  degree.  He  was  warmly  greeted  there  by 
many  personal  friends  among  the  professors  and 
students,  and  by  all  the  University  authorities.  He 
remained  with  them  so  long  only  as  was  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  formalities  required  for  taking  the 
double  doctorate  of  Divinity  and  Canon  Law. 

The  next  time  he  quitted  his  home  retirement  was  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  when  he  went  to  Inns- 
bruck, accompanied  by  Don  Orsi,  his  former  master,  in 
order  to  escort  a  distinguished  guest  and  old  friend  to 
Rovereto,  Monsignor  Crasser,  who  had  just  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  see  of  Treviso. 

The  little  Academy  for  young  ecclesiastics,  which 
Rosmini  still  kept  up  in  his  own  house  and  at  his  own 
expense,  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts.  It  was  known 
amongst  its  students  as  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Aqui- 
nate,  because  they  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  works 
of  St  Thomas,  for  which  Rosmini  had  always  the  pro- 

1  Efistolario,  Letter  xxxv. 
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roundest  veneration.  The  presence  of  i^uests  in  the 
family  mansion  was  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  course  of  studies,  nor  with  the  lectures  he  dail>' 
gave  his  pupils.  In  reference  to  these  lectures  he 
writes  of  a  MS.  he  had  then  on  hand  : 

I  have  begun  the  little  dissertation  on  St  Thomas  of  Aquin, 
whose  genius  I  hold  to  be  in  no  way  inferior  to  Newton's.  I  am 
writing  it  in  Latin.  At  the  very  outset,  I  reprove  the  Italians  for 
not  appreciating  the  treasure  they  possess,  and  the  glory  which 
might  accrue  to  them  if  they  but  availed  themselves  of  the  riches 
offered  to  them  in  the  writings  of  this  peerless  genius.  I  place 
the  great  merit  of  St  Thomas  in  theological  wisdom,  and  then 
investigate  the  causes  which  have  led  to  his  being  so  little  studied. 
I  find  them  in  the  decay  amongst  us  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
and  I  endeavour  to  describe  the  good  as  well  as  evil  of  that  philo- 
sophy. I  next  proceed  to  speak  of  such  parts  of  this  system  as 
should  be  revived,  showing  that  if  it  were  restored  it  would  appear 
more  beautiful  than  at  any  other  period.  Then  I  do  my  best  to 
give  a  condensed  exposition  of  it  in  language  suited  to  modern 
times.  In  doing  this  I  penetrate  as  far  as  I  can  into  its  spirit. 
By  such  an  abridgement  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  purged  of 
its  errors  and  perfected  by  the  lofty  intellect  of  our  Angelic 
Doctor,  I  think  I  am  appending  to  the  works  of  this  mighty 
genius  the  only  proper  means  of  understanding  and  appreciating 
them.  1 

Thus,  when  not  only  Italy,  but  all  Europe,  looked 
with  coldness,  if  not  with  positive  disfavour,  on  the 
works  of  St  Thomas  of  Aquin,  Rosmini,  against  for- 
midable opposition,  was  vigorously  striving  to  secure 
for  them  that  place  which  they  now  hold  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Catholic  world,  and  was  perhaps  the  only 
writer  of  that  day  who  had  so  thoroughly  mastered  the 
teachings  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  as  to  be  in  a  position 
to  make  them  truly  "  understood  and  appreciated.' 

^  See  //  Rinnovamcuto  della  Filosofia  in  Italia,  Milano,  1836,  1840  ; 
and  Aristoiele  esposto  ed  esaminato,  published  in  the  Rivista  Coiiteniporauea 
of  Turin,  November  1854  and  January  1S55,  and  by  the  Society  Edifiire 
di  Ubri  di  Filosofia  in  1 85 7. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ROSMINl'S  FIRST  VISIT  TO  ROME. 

(a.d.  1823.) 

When  Monsignor  Grasser  was  on  the  eve  of  departing 
from  Rovereto,  in  order  to  take  formal  possession  of  his 
See,  he  urgently  requested  his  young  host  to  accom- 
pany him  and  assist  at  the  ceremony.  Rosmini  at  first 
hesitated  ;  but,  after  he  had  spent  some  time  in  prayer, 
to  discover  God's  Will  in  the  matter,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  his 
duty  to  comply. 

It  was  the  third  time  of  his  quitting  the  long  seclu- 
sion following  his  Ordination,  for  any  purpose  beyond 
the  ordinary  paths  of  home  life.  The  result  had  an 
important  bearing  on  his  after-life,  and  thus  justified 
the  conclusion  that  God  willed  him  to  accept  Mgr. 
Grasser's  invitation. 

The  young  Abate  accompanied  his  illustrious  guest 
to  Treviso.  There  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
an  old  Paduan  friend — the  learned  Ladislaus  Pirker, 
Patriarch  of  Venice,  who  had  come  to  instal  his  suf- 
fragan. When  the  ceremonies  were  over,  the  Patriarch 
pressed  his  young  friend  to  go  with  him  to  Venice,  and 
thence  to  Rome.  The  terms  of  the  invitation  were 
such  as  made  acceptance  a  duty  ;  and  so  Rosmini  soon 
found  himself,  most  unexpectedly,  on  his  way  to  the 
Eternal  City,  whither  his  imagination  had  often  fondly 
journeyed.       But,    frequently   as    he    had    thought    of 
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making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  Apostles,  and 
much  as  he  wished  to  do  so,  he  would  not  venture 
to  go  till  Providence,  by  circumstances,  indicated  the 
time. 

This,  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  was  made  in  the  Spring 
of  1823.  It  was  short  and  somewhat  hurried,  but  fruit- 
ful. As  the  honoured  companion  of  the  Venetian 
Patriarch,  he  had  rare  opportunities  of  knowing  people 
and  of  seeing  places  it  was  important  for  him  to  know 
and  see.  These  opportunities  kept  him  so  incessantly 
busy  that  he  had  no  time  to  write  as  he  had  intended 
of  what  he  saw,  or  to  do  more  than  name  the  illustrious 
persons  whose  acquaintance  he  made.  Amongst  those 
whose  warm  friendship  he  then  secured  was  a  pious  and 
learned  Camaldolese  monk,  greatly  esteemed  in  Rome, 
where  he  discharged  the  duties  of  Procurator  General 
of  his  Order.'     This  was  the  Abate  Mauro  Cappellari, 

^  The  monks  of  Camaldoli  took  their  name  from  the  once  famous 
monastery  founded  in  1009  on  the  estate  of  the  Counts  Maldoli,  in  the 
Apennines,  above  the  valley  of  Casentino  near  Arezzo  in  Tuscany.  The 
monastery  itself  had  its  name  contracted  from  that  of  the  estate — Cainpo 
Maldoli.  The  founder  was  St  Romualdo,  who  died  in  1027.  (See 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  i.  pp.  208-11.)  For  more  than  800 
years  this  monastery  was  the  nursery  of  a  sanctity  and  learning  that  shed 
its  brightness  far  and  near.  Amongst  its  illustrious  children  were — the 
Blessed  Maldoli,  one  of  the  Counts  to  whom  the  property  originally 
belonged ;  St  Peter  Damian,  a  Cardinal  and  Doctor  of  the  Church  ; 
Guido  Aretino,  the  famous  musician  and  inventor  of  the  Solfeggio ;  Casimir, 
King  of  Poland;  Mauro  Cappellari,  who  became  Pope  Gregory  XVI., 
&c.  But  in  spite  of  its  sacred  renown  and  continued  usefulness,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  its  monks  were  "much  distinguished  for  their  charity  in 
years  of  famine,  when,  besides  continuing  their  usual  alms,  they  mort- 
gaged the  Church  plate  and  their  possessions  for  the  benefit  of  their  poor 
neighbours,  and  even  deprived  themselves  of  their  outer  garments  for 
the  same  purpose,"  in  spite  of  all  this  the  Italian  Government  suppressed 
the  monastery  and  made  it  national  property  in  1865,  "the  great  extent 
and  beauty  of  its  forests  "  being  an  avowed  reason.  Some  sixteen  years 
afterwards  the  same  Government  sold  the  grand  old  home  of  the  Camal  • 
dolese  at  public  auction,  the  day  of  sale  being,  significantly  enough,   a 
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who,  eight  years  afterwards,  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
St  Peter  as  Gregory  XVI.  Another  intimacy  dating 
from  those  days  was  that  with  Cardinal  Zurla  ;  another 
with  Mgr.  Ostini,  subsequently  a  Cardinal ;  and  yet 
another,  that  with  the  distinguished  Albertino  Bel- 
lenghi,  whose  writings  on  geological  subjects  he  much 
admired.^ 

The  venerable  Pius  VII.  was  still  reigning,  though  in 
very  feeble  health.  Rosmini  had  not  long  to  wait  for 
an  audience,  which  proved  to  be  of  a  most  kindly 
character.  The  Holy  Father,  who  had  heard  much 
about  him,  not  only  from  the  Patriarch  but  from  others, 
was  well  pleased  with  the  young  priest,  whose  philo- 
sophical studies  he  warmly  approved.  He  bade  him  to 
remember  that  much  was  expected  from  him,  because 
he  had  received  much,  and  that  he  must  utilise  his 
talents  and  his  studies  for  the  good  of  the  Church. 

Shortly  after  the  interview  he  received  a  message 
that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  offered  for  his  acceptance  the 
post  of  Uditore  di  Rota — a  mark  of  high  favour,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  Roman  friends,  was  meant  as 
a  first  step  to  the  Cardinalate. 

Rosmini  promptly  asked  permission  to  decline  the 
high   post    offered    to   him.      Seven    years    afterwards, 

Sunday,  9th  of  Oct.  1881.  It  was  to  stem  the  tide  of  evils  which 
threatened  results  like  this  that  Mauro  Cappellari  as  Camaldoli  monk,  as 
Cardinal,  and  as  Pope,  urged  Antonio  Rosmini  to  wage  continuous  war 
against  false  philosophy,  and  it  was  to  a  like  end  that  the  same  distin- 
guished Camalclolese,  when  Vicar  of  Christ,  commissioned  him  to  found 
a  Religious  Order. 

^  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Bellenghi  entrusted  to  him  the  manu- 
script of  the  work  entitled  Kicerche  sulla  Geologia,  which  Rosmini  read 
with  interest  and  published  at  Rovereto  in  1824.  Some  of  the  Roman 
journals  condemned  it  much  as  the  critics  of  Galileo  would  have  done  ; 
but  the  distinguished  Professor  Zamboni  of  Verona  defended  it,  and  its 
speculations  are  now  allowed  to  be  freely  handled  by  every  Catholic 
schoolboy  as  "theories  void  of  harm  to  faith  or  morals." 
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when  he  had  occasion  to  explain  to  the  Bishop  of  Trent 
why  he  could  not  consistently  accept  an  important 
position  to  which  he  had  invited  him,  he  thus  referred 
to  the  above  offer  : 

I  regard  as  one  of  the  principal  rules  regulating  my  course,  that 
which  forbids  me  to  assume  any  office  likely  to  impede  the  doing 
of  a  greater  work  already  commenced.  It  was  chiefly  on  this 
account,  and  not,  I  hope,  through  sloth  or  cowardice,  that  I  found 
myself  obliged  to  refuse  some  most  honourable  posts  which  were 
offered  to  me  in  the  capital  of  Christendom  as  long  ago  as  1823, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VII.,  as  well  as  on  subsequent 
occasions.' 

The  fame  that  had  preceded  his  coming,  coupled  with 
the  advantages  of  intimate  association  with  the  Venetian 
Patriarch,  brought  him  much  more  into  public  than  was 
at  all  agreeable  to  him.  To  visit  the  sacred  shrines,  to 
see  the  treasures  of  art,  and  explore  the  venerable 
remains  of  ages  long  past,  afforded  him  great  pleasure  ; 
but  it  had  its  drawback  in  the  fact  that  he  was  always 
escorted  by  those  whose  kind  attentions  oppressed  him. 
Far  sooner  would  he  have  seen  all  these  things  while 
alone  and  unknown.  All  this  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  write  much  from  Rome,  even  to  his  mother, 
to  whom  he  thus  explained  his  difficulties  : — 

The  infrequency  of  my  letters  from  Rome  will  enable  you  to 
understand  how  much  I  am  occupied  all  day  in  seeing  a  thousand 
things  which  truly  fill  the  soul.  I  have  hardly  time  left  me  for  the 
saying  of  the  Divine  Office,  and  for  the  other  exercises  of  piety. 
The  Patriarch,  full  of  activity,  is  indefatigable ;  besides,  we  are 
overwhelmed  with  visits.  In  short,  what  with  one  thing  and 
another  our  stay  has  come  to  an  end  without  my  being  able 
to  write  to  you  as  much  as  I  had  hoped. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  much  it  delights  me  to  discover, 
at  every  turn,  the  art  wonders  uncle  Ambrogio  used  to  describe  to 
me  in  such  vivid  language.  Few  things  are  so  new  to  me,  as  to  find 
me  unable  to  say  what  they  are ;  indeed,  I  can  often  give  their 

^  Episiolario,  Letter  clxxis'. 
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history,   so   deep  were   the  impressions   made   on  my  mind  by 
the  words  of  one  so  dear  to  me.     But  in  spite  of  the  many  attrac- 
tions by  which  I  am  surrounded,  I  yearn  to  find  myself  once  more 
restored  to  home  retirement. 
Rome,  April  12,  1823. 

He  started  for  that  home  retirement  a  few  days  after- 
wards. Hardly  had  he  resumed  his  quiet  hfe  in  Rovereto, 
when  news  arrived  of  the  serious  illness  of  Pius  VH. 
Rosmini  immediately  brought  the  members  of  his  two 
Academies  to  unite  in  prayer  for  the  dying  Pope,  and 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  Church.  A  few  days 
afterwards  came  tidings  of  the  saintly  Pope's  departure, 
Avhen  all  Rovereto  joined  in  suffrages  for  the  good 
Pontiff's  soul,  and  in  publicly  honouring  his  memory. 
Rosmini  was  formally  requested  to  preach  the  discourse 
at  the  celebration  of  the  MontJis  mind  on  September 
25th,  1823,  and  it  was  thus  he  came  to  deliver  the 
Panegyric  which  secured  for  him  so  much  fame  and 
trouble. 

The  masterly  eloquence  of  this  discourse  surprised 
those  who  heard  it.  But  what  impressed  them  most  of 
all  was  the  dauntless  spirit  and  unanswerable  logic 
with  which  the  young  Abate  asserted  and  defended  the 
rights  of  the  Holy  See  against  the  aggressions,  not  only 
of  revolution  but  of  that  modern  statecraft  which  then 
influenced  Austria.  In  denouncing  both  the  acts  and 
the  policy  of  Napoleon — the  extravagances  and  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution — he  struck  at  a  policy  and 
at  principles  that  still  lurked  in  high  as  well  as  low 
places,  biding  a  time  once  more  to  assault  the  Holy 
See.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later  he  was,  himself,  to 
witness  this  new  assault :  it  was  made  under  changed 
circumstances,  indeed,  but  its  character  and  its  dangers 
were  in  no  essential  respect  different  from  those  which 
he  then  denounced,  as  latent  in  the  false  principles 
underlying  the  political  systems  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ROSMINI'S    PANEGYRIC   ON    PIUS    VII.    THE    BEGINNING 
OF   HIS   TROUBLES. 

(a.d.  1824.) 

The  panegyric  on  Pius  VII.  may  be  said  to  have  closed 
Rosmini's  life  of  external  peace,  for  his  bold  and 
successful  defence  of  the  Holy  See  brought  upon  him 
the  first  of  those  troubles  that  were,  in  so  many  other 
ways,  to  strew  his  path  with  thorns.  This  discourse 
had,  therefore,  all  the  higher  value  in  his  eyes,  since  it 
marked  the  commencement  of  a  practical  application 
to  himself  of  the  Eighth  Beatitude — '  Blessed  are  ye 
when  they  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and 
speak  all  that  is  evil  against  you,  untruly,  for  My 
sake.  .  .  .  For  so  they  persecuted  the  Prophets  that 
were  before  you." 

Since,  therefore,  it  brought  about  a  new  and  most 
important  phase  in  his  course,  it  calls  for  a  fuller  notice 
of  the  views  Rosmini  so  emphatically  enunciated  in  this 
famous  panegyric,  so  as  to  make  a  synopsis  of  its  con- 
tents a  necessary  part  of  any  complete  history  of  his 
life,  in  order  that  he  may  be  seen  in  the  clear  light  of 
his  own  principles. 

I.  He  begins  by  maintaining  that  the  nature  of 
Christian  virtue  is  far  nobler  than  that  of  mere 
human  heroism  ;  and  that  the  greatness  of  Christian 
virtue  has  far  better  and  more  frequent  opportunities 
for  its  exercise  in  the   Roman  Pontificate  than  in  any 
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other  position  on  earth.  He  then  takes  for  the  argu- 
ment of  the  whole  discourse,  the  moral  greatness  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  as  seen  in  Pius  VI I. 

2.  He  vividly  describes  the  calamities  that  afflicted 
the  Church  when  Cardinal  Chiaramonti  was  chosen,  in 
March  1800,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Peter. 

3.  He  goes  on  to  show  how  very  difficult  it  must  have 
been  for  the  Pontiff  elected  in  such  trying  times  to 
remedy  the  evils  that  beset  the  Church,  seeing  that  it 
was  so  very  difficult  to  proceed  with  the  election  itself ; 
and  how  Divine  Providence  selected  Pius  VH.  as  the 
fittest  to  grapple  with  the  dangers  and  overcome  the 
evils,  for  all  that  some  distrusted  the  choice  because  of 
the  monastic  humility  of  the  new  Pope,  and  the  sensitive 
gentleness  of  his  personal  character. 

4.  He  dwells  on  the  fact  that  Pius  VH.  was  no  sooner 
seated  in  the  chair  of  Peter  than  he  felt  the  whole 
weight  of  the  immense  burden  imposed  upon  him,  but 
without  being  at  all  discouraged. 

5.  He  demonstrates  the  moral  greatness  of  Pius  VH. 
by  the  results  obtained — contrasting  the  state  of  the 
Church  at  the  time  of  his  death  with  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  at  the  period  of  his  election. 

6.  He  goes  on  to  prove  this  moral  greatness  by  an 
investigation  of  its  nature,  and  shows  that  its  two  leading 
characteristics  were  zuisdoui  and  fortitude — wisdom  in 
comprehending  the  true  position  of  affairs,  and  fortitude 
in  actine  on  the  conclusions  thus  arrived  at.  He  then 
compares  the  fortitude  of  heroes  of  this  world,  which 
displays  itself  too  often  in  enterprises  full  of  cruelty, 
with  the  fortitude  of  Christian  heroes,  which  manifests 
itself,  chiefly,  in  the  patience  that  calmly  endures  all 
manner  of  suffering  however  iniquitously  inflicted, 

7.  He  shows  the  indomitable  vigour  of  the  Pope's 
fortitude  by  a  description   of  the  persecutions   raised 
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ae^ainst  him,  the  mental  ane^uish  and  physical  sufferings 
his  adversaries  forced  him  to  go  tlirough.  He  exposes 
Napoleon's  designs  on  the  Papal  States,  and  how,  in 
order  to  carry  them  out,  he  occupied  Ancona  with  an 
army. 

8.  He  dwells  on  the  enormity  of  the  sacrilege  at- 
tempted by  Napoleon,  as  shown  in  the  attending  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  least  in  the  audacious  assumption 
of  the  title  Defender  of  the  Holy  See.  He  interrupts 
the  narrative  to  give  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Protec- 
torate of  the  Papal  Power  which  the  French  kings 
occasionally  exercised,  and  then  shows  how  insolent 
and  insincere  was  Napoleon's  pretence  of  imitating 
them. 

9.  He  exposes  the  gross  insult  which  Napoleon  offered 
to  the  Pontiff,  by  afifirming  that  the  Emperor  knew 
better  than  the  Pope  what  concerned  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  and  that  on  account  of  this  superior  know- 
ledge the  imperial  forces  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Pontifical  States. 

10.  He  indicates  the  profound  contempt  of  men 
evinced  by  Napoleon,  in  declaring  himself  to  be  the 
Roman  Emperor,  Charlemagne's  successor,  and  in  pre- 
tending that  all  the  States  of  Italy  were,  therefore,  his 
dependencies. 

11.  He  brings  to  view  the  further  vexation  that  was 
caused  to  Pius  VH.  by  Napoleon's  wicked  attempt  to 
extort  his  sanction  for  the  enslavement  of  the  Church, 
which,  under  pretext  of  protecting,  he  tried  to  change 
into  a  human  institution  subordinate  to  the  political 
ambition  of  a  despot. 

12.  He  lays  bare  the  grievous  insults  to  which 
Napoleon's  treatment  of  the  Pontiff  subjected  him,  and 
not  least  in  seeking  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Holy 
Leather's  unyielding  attitude  sprang,  not  from  motives 
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of  conscience,  but  from  human  interests  under  the  veil 
of  conscience. 

13.  He  denounces  the  unworthy  calumnies  which 
Pius  VII.  had  to  endure  at  the  usurper's  hands,  and 
unmasks  the  despicable  pretexts  by  which  he  attempted 
to  justify  them. 

14.  He  extols  the  firmness  of  the  Pope,  which  made 
him  proof  against  all  the  artifices  and  insults  of  his 
tormentor  to  coax  or  force  him  to  say  or  do  what  con- 
science and  duty  forbade  ;  and  commends  his  answers, 
as  firm  in  substance  while  courteous  and  full  of  meek- 
ness in  manner. 

15.  He  reviews  the  true  relation  of  the  Popes  with 
secular  powers  as  well  illustrated  by  Pius  VII.,  who 
declared  that,  as  "  Vicar  of  the  Lord  of  Peace,"  he  could 
not  enter  into  any  ofiensive  alliance  with  Napoleon 
against  England,  as  he  ought  not  to  be  at  war  with  any 
one.  He  shows  how  the  Holy  Father  justly  maintained 
this  course  to  be  according  to  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Roman  Pontificate ;  and  how  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors made  it  manifest  that  the  spirit  of  the  Holy 
See  consists  in  rectitude,  benevolence,  and  sacerdotal 
meekness. 

16.  He  regards  Pius  VII.  as  the  first  Pope  who  was 
engaged  in  so  prolonged  and  formidable  a  struggle  for 
the  defence  of  the  spirit  of  Sacerdotal  meekness  ;  and 
who,  through  the  conflict  thus  waged,  had  bequeathed 
new  glory  to  the  Apostolic  See. 

17.  He  shows  how  Napoleon  revenged  himself  on  the 
firmness  of  the  Pope  by  means  of  fresh  insults. 

18.  He  pictures  Pius  VII,  bereft  of  every  human 
comfort,  while  he  was  as  ready  as  ever  to  offer  consola- 
tion to  all,  not  excepting  his  persecutors. 

19.  He  brings  to  light  Napoleon's  attempts  to  stifle 
the  voice  of  the  Pontiff,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  oppres- 
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sions,  refused  to  suppress  the  truth,  and  whom  he  there- 
fore deprived  of  every  means  of  communicating  with  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  the  Visible  Head. 

20.  He  relates,  in  detail,  how  he  tore  from  the  Pon- 
tiff's side  all  his  ministers  one  after  another,  and  how 
patiently  he  submitted  to  each  fresh  torture,  till  he 
found  himself  on  the  eve  of  losing  his  last  companion, 
Cardinal  Pacca,  when  he  stood  up  and  interposed  his 
own  person  between  this  new  victim  and  the  soldiers 
who  had  come  to  force  him  away  as  they  had  forced  all 
the  others. 

21.  Having  thus  fully  brought  to  view  the  various 
forms  of  mental  anguish  that  the  venerable  Pontiff"  had 
to  endure,  he  next  proceeds  to  describe  and  consider  his 
physical  sufferings. 

22.  He  describes  the  forcible  removal  of  the  Pope 
from  Rome,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  wearisome  and 
distressing  journey  to  Savona  and  Fontainbleau. 

23.  He  considers  the  moral  grandeur  of  Pius  VH.  as 
shown  by  h.\s  fortitude  in  bearing  the  evils  inflicted  upon 
him,  and  then  passes  on  to  view  this  grandeur  as  shown 
by  the  ivisdom  which  regulated  his  conduct  towards 
others  : — First  of  all  the  wisdom  that  sustained  him  in 
adversity,  and  enabled  him  to  distinguish  between  what 
he  could  concede  to  his  enemies  and  what  he  must 
firmly  refuse  to  grant  them  ;  then  his  wisdom  in  pros- 
perity, especially  in  never  allowing  the  least  token  of 
revenge  to  blemish  his  treatment  of  his  persecutors,  to 
whom  he  most  generously  stretched  forth  the  arms  of 
Christian  charity ;  his  wisdom  in  assigning  their  just 
value  to  things,  and  especially  in  knowing  how  to  sacri- 
fice mere  formalities  when  a  substantial  good  had  to  be 
gained  ;  his  wisdom  in  devising  the  fittest  plans  of 
operation  under  most  difficult  circumstances. 

24.  He  lays  down   the  grounds  of  public  right   on 
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which  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  could  be  justified,  and 
then  explains  how  the  public  right  which  has  justice  for 
its  basis  was  taught  and  promulgated  in  Europe,  mainly 
by  the  Holy  See. 

25.  He  confronts  this  principle  inculcated  by  the 
Popes,  with  the  "  public  right  "  enforced  by  Napoleon 
on  the  basis  of  a  supposed  public  utility,  and  he  lays 
bare  the  absurdity  and  fatal  nature  of  this  "  right," 
which  the  sophists  of  modern  times  invented  and  Napo- 
leon attempted  to  reduce  to  practice. 

26.  He  demonstrates  that  by  his  defence  of  public 
justice,  against  so-called  public  utility, Y'wx'&NW.  defended 

the  cause  of  all  legitimate  rulers  and  the  true  liberty  of 
peoples. 

27.  He  deals  with  the  three  causes  Avhich  led  to  the 
struggles  of  the  Popes  with  temporal  rulers: — i.  The 
liberty  of  Italy,  in  so  far  as  it  is  bound  up  with  the 
liberty  of  the  Church  ;  2.  The  necessity  of  supporting 
the  moral  dignity  of  marriage  ;  3.  The  proper  mainten- 
ance of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

28.  He  shows  that  Pius  VH.  contended  for  all  three 
within  the  bounds  of  public  right,  and  then  goes  on  to 
prove  it,  especially  as  regards  the  sacredness  of  the 
marriage  tie. 

29.  He  recounts  the  many  benefits  conferred  on  the 
Church  by  this  venerable  Pontiff,  and  shows  what  his 
zeal  for  ecclesiastical  discipline  had  accomplished.  He 
then  dwells  on  the  wisdom  of  his  temporal  rule,  and  on 
the  enlightened  generosity  which  made  him  a  muni- 
ficent protector  of  sciences  and  arts. 

30.  Having  fully  shown  the  greatness  of  the  Pontiff's 
fortitude  and  wisdom,  he  finally  speaks  of  his  sanctity, 
and  proves  that,  in  this  also,  Pius  VH.  was  great ;  his 
public  virtues  possessed  a  special  excellence  from  the 
fact  that  they  all  grew  on  this  prolific  and  vigorous  stem. 
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31.  He  concludes  by  apostrophising  Italy  as  a  nation 
honoured  beyond  others  in  producing  so  illustrious  a  son 
as  Pius  VII. 

The  immediate  publication  of  this  panegyric  was 
urged  upon  Rosmini  by  clergy  and  laity.  Accordingly, 
he  prepared  it  for  the  press,  though  not  without  mis- 
givings as  to  its  reception  by  certain  influential  persons 
who  were  attached  to  a  short-sighted  policy  unfavour- 
able to  the  Papacy — a  policy  which  had  only  slumbered 
in  Austria  since  the  days  of  Joseph  II,,  but  had  been 
re-awakened  by  the  Revolution,  though  it  was  held  in 
check,  so  long  as  the  atrocities  of  Revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  ascendency  were  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  the  people.  But,  the  hostile  spirit  was  none  the  less 
there,  and,  however  subdued  in  its  manifestations,  was 
ever  at  hand  to  resist  and  trample  on  anyone  who  might 
attempt  to  uphold  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs.  When  Rosmini  felt  it  his  duty  to  confront 
this  powerful  and  subtle  antagonism  to  the  Holy  See, 
he  did  not  hesitate  through  fear  of  personal  conse- 
quences. 

Already  Pietro  Giordani  had  published  a  panegyric 
of  Napoleon  I.,  and  though  this  was  openly  adverse  to 
the  Papacy,  it  was  allowed  to  circulate  freely  through 
the  Italian  provinces  of  Austria.  Its  misrepresentations 
did  so  much  mischief  that  the  earnest  Catholics  of  the 
empire  and  of  Italy  loudly  demanded  some  effective 
answer,  such  as  that  furnished  by  Rosmini's  panegyric 
of  Pius  VII.  Indeed,  this  funeral  oration  was  the  only 
production  of  the  time  which  fully  met  the  case  ;  it  was 
therefore  made  ready  for  the  press.  But  the  provincial 
authorities,  to  whom  it  had  to  be  submitted  for  "  permis- 
sion to  publish,"  looked  upon  it  as  "too  papal,"  or,  as  some 
in  our  time  say  of  anything  that  is  decidedly  Catholic, 
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"  too  ultramontane."     Hence  they  threw  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  its  appearance. 

Two  years  afterwards  Rosmini  himself  gave  this 
account  of  them  to  his  friend  Bishop  Crasser  of 
Treviso  : — 

I  wish  to  tell  you  one  thing,  but  in  all  secrecy.  It  is  already  a 
long  time  since  I  submitted  to  the  Censorship  at  Venice  a  eulogy 
of  Pius  VII.  This  little  work  has  had  a  world  of  vicissitudes. 
The  Governor  of  Venice  wrote  to  Vienna  an  angry  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  silly  report  against  me.  The  crime  with  which  he 
charged  me  was  that  of  being  a  papist  in  close  relations  with  the 
Roman  Prelates  !  As  a  proof  of  this  he  adduced  the  journey  I 
made  to  Rome  with  the  Patriarch,  and  brought  forward  other 
arguments  of  the  same  decisive  kind  !  .  .  .  However,  even  at 
Vienna  itself  the  report  of  the  Venetian  Governor  was  judged  to 
be  rash.  Meanwhile,  my  book  was  returned  to  Venice,  and  once 
more  sent  back  to  Vienna.  From  Vienna  it  was  next  forwarded 
to  M.  Wilzek,  at  Innsbruck,  who  reported  favourably  on  it.  The 
manuscript  was  also  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Trent,  but  whether  from 
Vienna  or  Innsbruck  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Riccabona,  Prefect  of  this  Province,  was  asked  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment private  information  about  me  personally.  In  short,  they 
treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  Carbonaro  !  You  must  allow  that  to  a 
quiet  gentleman  whose  conscience  stands  clear  before  God  and 
man  such  proceedings  cannot  be  agreeable.  True,  all  this  is  done 
in  secret,  and  it  is  only  by  accident  that  I  have  come  to  know  of 
it ;  but  this  is  really  a  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  affair.  Such 
a  mode  of  proceeding  makes  it  perfectly  safe  for  an  enemy  or  a 
calumniator  to  triumph  by  falsehood.  ...  All  this,  however, 
cannot  disturb  my  interior  tranquillity,  and  I  thank  God  for  my 
retired  life  and  for  the  calm  of  my  conscience.^ 

When  he  found  it  impossible,  withoiJ  coming  into 
collision  with  political  authority,  to  carr\-  out  the  pro- 
ject to  which  he  was  urged  by  so  many  zealous 
Catholics,  so  many  loyal  citizens,  and  by  an  earnest 
feeling  of  homage  to  the  memory  of  Pius  VII.,  as  well 

'  Unpublished  Letters,  Tom.  ii.  Letter  cclviii.  Rovereto,  December 
14,  1825. 
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as  by  a  deep  sense  of  duty  to  the  Holy  See,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  causing  the  publication  of  an 
engraved  portrait  of  the  late  Pontiff.  This,  at  least, 
could  not,  he  thought,  be  objected  to  on  any  plausible 
grounds.  Nevertheless,  "  political  expediency "  did 
object  even  to  this ;  for  the  portrait,  by  itself,  might 
suggest  awkward  inquiries  as  to  the  reasons  for  with- 
holding the  memoir.  This  objection,  however,  did  not 
stand  ;  and  so  the  faithful  were  allowed  to  have  a 
likeness  of  the  revered  Pope,  which  Rosmini  intrusted 
to  the  artist  and  engraver,  Andrees  of  Rovereto,  who 
brought  it  out  in  his  best  style. 

It  pained  him  much  to  find  that  a  time-serving 
political  faction  in  a  Catholic  country  had  the  power 
thus  to  fetter  the  action  of  those  who  defended  the 
highest  interests  of  the  Church.  The  more  he  contem- 
plated the  gloomy  state  of  the  times,  the  more  \vas  he 
saddened  at  the  prospects  of  the  future.  As  Tom- 
maseo  tells  us,  he  clearly  foresaw  that  the  evils  which 
many  statesmen  were  then  sowing  all  through  Europe, 
in  order  to  curry  favour  with  free-thinkers,  and  to 
affront  the  Church,  must  produce  crops  of  bitter  woe 
for  religion,  for  peoples,  and  for  governments.  These 
forebodings  grieved  him  sorely  ;  but,  as  he  felt  that  it 
was  Divine  and  not  human  power  which  must  succour 
the  Church,  he  never  had  any  misgivings  as  to  her 
ultimate  triumph  over  human  weakness  or  human 
wickedness,  however  long  and  however  much  either  or 
both  might  seem  to  triumph. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ROSMINI'S   DEVOTION   TO   THE   HOLY   SEE   AND 
CATHOLIC    UNION. 

(a.D.  1824-1825.) 

But  when  he  saw  how  the  popular  movement  was 
going,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  civil  society  was 
rapidly  passing  away  from  its  Christian  moorings,  and 
was  blindly  rushing  on  its  own  destruction.  The 
condition  of  secular  life  alarmed  him  more  and  more, 
while  the  security  which  the  religious  state  afforded, 
more  and  more  won  his  heart.  Hence,  he  encouraged 
his  dearest  friends  to  take  refuge  in  this  safer  life,  and 
avoid  the  ever-increasing  snares  of  the  world.  He 
writes  thus  to  one  : 

I  write  to  congratulate  you  on  the  step  you  have  deliberately 
taken  ;  for  it  is  natural  for  us  to  rejoice  at  the  welfare  of  those 
whom  we  care  for,  and  you  have  ever  been  an  object  of  my  affec- 
tion and  esteem.  Now,  if  it  be  God  who  has  called  you  to  the 
cloister,  as  I  am  persuaded  it  is — what  more  fortunate  event  could 
there  be  for  you  1  You  are  now  at  anchor  in  a  safe  harbour. 
Although  the  movement  of  the  water  be  perceptible  even  there, 
you  will  never  have  to  brave  the  heaving  billows  which  agitate, 
unceasingly,  the  high  seas  of  this  tempestuous  world.  .  .  .1 

At  this  time  he  had  hopes  of  satisfying  the  political 
Censor  of  Venice  by  adopting  the  advice  of  the  Papal 
Nuncio  at  Vienna,  to  try  if  certain  changes  which  did 
not  touch  the  substance  of  the  panegyric  would  satisfy 

'  Epis/o/ario,  Letter  xxxvi. 
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the  requirements  of  the  authorities.  Rosmini  was  ready 
to  comply ;  but  on  finding  that  changes  were  de- 
manded affecting  the  very  principle  for  which  he 
contended,  he  saw  that,  for  the  present,  there  was  no 
use  in  trying  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Government. 

The  religious  reaction  following  the  disorders  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  was  then  at  its  height,  and  thoughtful 
Catholics  concluded  that  it  was  precisely  the  time  when 
it  was  not  only  safe  but  wise  to  uphold  the  standard  of 
the  Holy  See  as  the  symbol  of  Christian  peace  and 
civilisation.  But  every  fresh  incident  connected  with 
the  attempt  to  neutralise  or  suppress  the  outspoken 
tribute  of  homage  to  the  Papacy  convinced  Rosmini, 
more  and  more,  that  the  poisonous  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution  deeply  tinctured  the  politics  of  those 
who  controlled  the  reaction.  The  imprudent  conces- 
sions constantly  made  to  a  few  noisy  rationalists  fos- 
tered the  germs  of  the  old  disorder  for  a  new  outbreak, 
at  no  distant  day.  Statesmen,  nominally  Catholic,  in 
Austria,  Italy,  and  France,  not  fully  recovered  from  the 
panic  of  the  past,  seemed  still  ready  to  make  terms 
with  impiety,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  religious  in- 
difference, wearing  the  flimsy  veil  of  a  spurious  tolera- 
tion, was  becoming  fashionable. 

Thus,  though  the  reaction  had  restored  religion  to  its 
throne,  the  safeguards  were  a  delusion  so  long  as  good 
and  zealous  men,  like  Rosmini,  were  abused  as  "  Papists  " 
for  speaking  as  Catholics  should  speak,  while  latitudi- 
narians  of  every  shade  were  treated  with  special  favour. 
Judging  from  this  and  other  signs  of  the  times,  that  the 
evil  but  lately  overthrown  threatened  to  recover  its 
power  speedily,  unless  the  first  fervour  of  the  reaction 
could  be  maintained,  he  did  all  he  could  to  keep  up 
what  was  best  in  this  fervour. 

Among  other  suggestions  he  made  to  this  end,  there 
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was  one  which,  though  it  took  no  practical  shape,  has 
an  interest  of  its  own.  This  suggestion  was  the  institu- 
tion of  a  solemn  day  of  commemoration  of  the  martyrs 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  proposal  was  the 
expression  of  his  firm  conviction  that  the  French 
Revolution  was  the  first-born  monster  of  modern 
sensist  philosophy,  which  would  endeavour  to  destroy 
Christianity,  if  Christian  philosophy  did  not  counteract 
its  influence.  No  sooner  had  he  thought  of  this  pro- 
posal than  he  communicated  it  to  his  friend  Mauro 
Cappellari,  just  seven  years  before  he  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  chair  of  Peter. 

In  his  reply,  though  warmly  commending  the  pious 
motives  which  prompted  the  suggestion,  he  advised  that 
the  affair  should  be  allowed  to  drop. 

Amongst  those  who  sought  his  aid  in  a  work  of 
charity,  at  that  time,  was  the  Marchesa  Canossa.  The 
long  vacant  see  of  Trent  had,  at  length,  received  its 
Bishop,  and  she  requested  Don  Antonio  to  visit  the  new 
Prelate,  on  her  behalf,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  con- 
cessions that  would  enable  her  to  extend  the  services  of 
the  Daughters  of  Charity  to  Trent  and  Rovereto.  She 
took  the  same  occasion  of  renewing  the  subject  to  which 
she  had  directed  his  attention  two  years  previously,  and 
again  urged  him  to  found  an  Order  of  men  that  should 
make  the  league  against  the  common  enemy  more  com- 
plete than  it  was.  His  sister  Margherita  had  already 
joined  the  community  of  Madame  Canossa,  and  this  was 
a  new  bond  between  them. 

In  replying  to  her  fresh  exhortations,  he  made  some 
allusions  to  the  importance  of  a  Congregation  which 
should  apply  itself  intelligently  and  perseveringly  to  the 
effective  observance  of  "the  great,  public,  and  funda- 
mental devotions  of  Holy  Church  which  were  exceed- 
ingly dear  to  his  heart."     He  wished  the  spirit  of  the 
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forms  and  ceremonies  to  pervade  the  devotions  ;  and 
while  admiring  modern  forms  of  devotion,  he  liked  best 
those  that  were  old. 

The  Marchesa  had  occasion  to  write  to  him  frequently 
on  business ;  every  letter  contained  some  remark  de- 
signed to  enforce  her  request  that  he  would  found  an 
Order  of  Charity  himself  His  heart  was  ready,  but  he 
waited  for  something  that  might  enable  him  to  see  more 
plainly  the  Will  of  God. 

When  he  had  satisfactorily  concluded  the  business 
confided  to  him  by  Madame  Canossa,  he  went  for  a  few 
weeks'  stay  in  Modena.  The  sensist  doctrines  had 
taken  deep  root  in  Modena,  and  he  was  desirous  of  in- 
vestigating their  growth  in  a  place  that  had  long 
favoured  them.^ 

He  went  there  in  July  1824,  accompanied  by  a 
member  of  his  domestic  Academy — Maurizio  Moschini, 
a  saintly  youth  in  whose  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare 
he  took  the  warmest  interest.  At  Modena  he  was,  for 
the  most  part,  the  guest  of  Don  G.  Baraldi,  a  learned 
Priest  who  conducted  an  influential  periodical  devoted 
to  religion,  morals,  and  literature.  It  was  in  the 
columns  of  this  periodical,  the  Memoj'ie  Modenesi,  that 
Rosmini  first  exposed  the  sensistic  principles  of  Gioia 
and  others  of  that  dangerous  school.^ 

Immediately  after  his  return  he  wrote  to  Baraldi  : 

^  In  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  century  Condillac,  the  subtle  cham- 
pion of  sensistic  philosophy,  resided  at  the  Ducal  court  of  Parma  as  tutor 
to  Prince  Ferdinand  de  Bourbon.  This  circumstance  enabled  Condillac 
to  make  Parma  and  Modena  a  centre  for  the  diffusion  of  sensistic  views 
throughout  Middle  and  North  Italy.  Modena  continued  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  to  nurture  the  evil. 

-  These  essays  were  afterwards  collected  and  reproduced  in  the  volumes 
entitled  (i)  Breve  esposizione  del/a  Filosofia  di  Melchiore  Gioia  ;  (2)  Esanie 
delle  opinioni  di  M.  Gioia  in  favor e  dell  a  moda. 
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Oh  !  how  precious  a  thing,  especially  in  these  our  days,  is  the 
union  of  good  and  virtuous  men,  brought  together  as  mutual 
friends  or  even  as  mere  acquaintances.  For  it  suffices  that  good 
men  know  one  another  in  order  to  love  one  another.  And  with- 
out this  mutual  acquaintance  and  love,  how  can  men  reciprocally 
assist  one  another  and  place  in  common  their  ideas,  their  means, 
and  their  energies,  so  as  to  coordinate  the  labours  of  the  many  to 
the  attainment  of  some  great  result  '^.  Certain  it  is  that  singly  we 
can  effect  but  little.  .  .  .  How  full  of  comfort  to  me  is  this  hidden, 
but  not  less  perfect  harmony  of  sentiment  which  exists  between 
myself  and  countless  others  of  my  fellow-men,  who  are  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  whose  very  names  are  unknown  to 
me  !  What  hope  it  gives  me  that  brighter  days  have  yet  to  dawn 
for  Holy  Church.  .  .  . 


Probably  it  will  be  thought  to  afford  little  evidence 
of  Rosmini's  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  sagacity, 
that  he  cherished  the  hope  that  Christian  society  at 
large  would,  sooner  or  later,  reflect  the  unity  and  the 
charity  of  the  Church.  But  there  is  a  knowledge 
superior  to  that  derived  from  the  study  of  human 
nature,  and  standing  on  far  higher  grounds  than  those 
of  natural  reason,  and  in  this  knowledge  he  excelled. 
This  it  was  that  made  him  hope  and  endeavour  to 
make  Catholic  society  throughout  the  globe  as  affec- 
tionately united  as  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  and 
in  practice  as  in  theory,  one  mighty  brotherhood,  the 
far-reaching  household  of  Christ's  family.  So  far  as  he 
was  himself  concerned,  he  had  already  endeavoured  to 
apply  this  grand  Catholic  principle  to  his  native  town. 
But  though  his  neighbours  admired  "  the  breadth  of  his 
views,"  few  of  them  thought  it  expedient  to  give  the 
principle  a  full  trial,  to  begin  with  themselves,  or  to 
remove  even  any  of  the  barriers  which  social  usage  has 
set  up  against  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  that  pervaded 
primitive  Christianity.     That  this  spirit  was  still  in  the 
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Church  and  swayed  the  souls  of  millions  of  her  children 
scattered  throusfhout  the  world,  he  knew  :  how  to  bring 
them  into  such  an  effective  union  as  should  lead  to  the 
imparting  of  it  to  all  men  was  what  he  yearned  to 
know,  and  strove  after,  while  he  lived. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

LAST   YEAR   OF    ROSMINl'S   HOME    RETIREMENT. 

(a.d.  1825-1826.) 

Before  Rosmini  had  completed  the  fifth  year  of  his 
home  retirement,  nearly  all  the  young  men  for  whose 
spiritual  and  intellectual  benefit  he  first  established  his 
domestic  Academies,  were  scattered  far  apart,  and 
occupying  various  positions  through  Italy  and  Austria. 
The  gifted  but  volatile  Tommaseo  was  one  of  the  few 
who  had  gone,  to  come  back  and  remain  a  little  while, 
and  then  to  go  and  return  again. 

But,  though  most  of  his  first  disciples  were  far  apart, 
they  were  still  close  together  in  spirit,  and  still  proving, 
by  an  admirable  course  of  life,  the  great  value  of  their 
early  association  with  him  whom  they  never  ceased  to 
love  as  their  master  and  benefactor.  He  continued  to 
be  the  centre  of  their  circle,  as  each  still  wrote  to  him 
for  advice  in  every  emergency,  and  to  each  he  gave  it 
with  the  same  affection  and  frankness  as  of  old.  Some 
of  these  beloved  students  had  come  from  a  distance 
and  in  needy  circumstances,  but  with  high  testimonials 
as  to  their  moral  worth.  This  was  enough  for  Rosmini, 
who  opened  to  them  his  home,  and  afforded  the  means 
to  proceed  with  their  studies. 

To  one  who  had  left  for  a  distance  he  wrote : 

Though  the  distance  which  separates  us  in  body  is  great  indeed,, 
yet  are  we  still,  as  heretofore,  close  together  in  spirit. 

Oh  I  God,  what  reason  have  we  not  then  to  rejoice  at  the  great- 
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ness  of  the  human  soul — at  its  immensity,  of  how  much  higher 
vakie  is  it  than  the  miserable  little  framework  of  our  body. 

Praise  be  to  God  for  having  breathed  into  our  material  clay  a 
pure  and  subtle  spirit,  untrammelled  by  any  corporeal  restriction  ! 
And  praised  be  God  still  more  for  having  restored  this  same  human 
soul  to  friendship  with  our  God, — restored  it  to  friendship,  do  I 
say?  He  has  done  yet  more  :  He  has  infused  into  it  a  new  and 
ineffable  life,  which,  however,  is  completely  hidden  in  Himself, 
since  this  world  sees  nothing  of  all  that  greatness  which  we  have 
in  Jesus  Christ.  So  much  the  more  should  we  hold  it  dear  and 
esteem  it  as  infinitely  precious,  for  through  it  the  pride  we  inherit 
from  Adam  is  effectually  vanquished  when  we  recognise  with  joy 
the  fact  that  the  true  grandeur  of  our  humanity  is  invisible  to 
mortal  eyes.  The  heavens  and  the  earth  were  not  formed  for  our- 
glory,  but  that  the  Grace  of  Christ  Jesus  should  have  glory. 

The  Author  of  Grace,  I  doubt  not,  will  add  force  to  our  words. 
Without  His  aid  they  would  be  like  the  noise  of  a  sounding  brass 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  But  by  His  help  what  may  not  be  done, 
even  by  a  passing  breath  of  wind  "i 

The  place  v.-here  you  are  will  be  resorted  to  by  Greeks,  among 
whom  Catholics  will  be  in  a  minority.  You  may  have  to  combat 
errors  ;  and,  as  a  means  of  successfully  doing  so,  you  must  study. 
Might  not  this  object  be  promoted  by  a  short  treatise,  containing 
decisive  but  simple  and  persuasive  arguments,  and  would  it  not 
be  easy  to  circulate  such  a  tract  among  these  people  ?  You  ought 
to  collect,  from  their  own  lips,  their  most  pernicious  errors  and 
grave  objections,  endeavouring  to  see,  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  the  chief  fallacies  of  their  present  unfortunate  prejudices. 
The  result  of  gaining  this  knowledge  from  their  own  mouths  would 
be  better,  I  think,  than  if  obtained  from  books.  When  you  have 
advanced  so  far,  you  may  count  on  my  help  in  the  undertaking. 

You  are  frequently  named  with  affection  amongst  us.  How 
much  I  desire  that  we  should  meet  again  !  But  let  us  be  content 
with  seeing  each  other  in  the  spirit.  And  if  we  meet  in  God,  this 
seeing  will  be  perfect. 

RoVERETO,  December  27,  1824.  ^ 

Although  the  youthful  members  of  his  domestic 
Academies  were  not  all  in  need  of  the  material  assist- 
ance without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 

^  Epistolario,  Letter  xl. 
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some  of  them  to  have  completed  their  studies,  all  alike 
felt  that  he  was  their  guiding  genius,  and  all  alike  went 
to  him  in  every  difhculty.  Many  of  them  turned  their 
thoughts  towards  the  ecclesiastical  state,  partly  because 
he  had  chosen  it  for  himself,  and  partly  because  the 
surroundings  of  their  training  inclined  them  that  way. 
But  while  he  wished  to  lead  their  minds  and  hearts  in 
such  a  direction,  he  was  most  careful  to  test  their  voca- 
tion before  allowing  them  to  take  the  final  step.  His 
main  object  was  to  make  them  all  good  Christians  ; 
what  might  follow  that  he  left  to  a  special  call.  How 
cautious  he  was  in  receiving  their  own  declarations  that 
they  had  this  special  call  may  be  judged  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Giulio  Franchi,  a  promising  youth  as 
to  whose  vocation  Rosmini  had  some  doubts,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  he  pointedly  stated  the  conditions 
requisite  for  the  Priesthood  : 

As  you  are  well  instructed  in  our  holy  religion,  you  must  already 
know  that  a  call  to  the  ecclesiastical  state  is  one  of  God's  greatest 
favours.  You  know,  therefore,  that  no  one  should  take  this  honour 
to  himself  but  he  who  is  called  thereto  as  Aaron  was.  You  like- 
wise know  what  is  immediately  required  from  one  who  feels  him- 
self called  to  this  sacred  office  ;  that  he  must  be  fearful  of  himself, 
diffident,  a  lover  of  prayer  and  of  mortification,  fond  of  solitude, 
the  better  to  hear  the  supernal  voice  which  makes  itself  heard 
sometimes  near  and  sometimes  from  afar  ;  and  finally,  distrustful 
of  his  own  judgment,  he  should  submit  the  affair  entirely  to  the 
decision  of  the  superiors  through  whom  God  ordinarily  speaks  to 
us. 

But  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  especially  that  he  who  is  called 
should  earnestly  bid  farewell  for  ever  to  worldly  notions  and  a 
worldly  life.  Then,  by  assiduously  devoting  himself  to  the  Divine 
service,  and  by  avoiding  even  the  shadow  of  danger  and  distrac- 
tion, he  must  deserve  more  and  more  to  obtain  from  God  confir- 
mation of  the  sacred  gift.  I  have  already  said  that  a  call  to  such 
a  state  is  the  greatest  favour — a  supreme  Grace  accorded  by  God. 
I  so  said  because  this  is  not  the  view  of  the  world.  The  priest 
has  formally  renounced  all  worldly  interests.     Hence  it  is  that  the 
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cleric,  in  receiving  the  tonsure,  utters  these  memorable  words  : 
Dominus  pars  hcereditatis  mece — "  The  I<ord  is  the  sole  portion  of 
my  inheritance."  So  that  in  the  world  we  have  nothing  to  expect 
but  labours  and  sufferings  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  we 
were  to  look  for  anything  else  we  should  be  simply  traitors  to  the 
spirit  of  our  profession.  On  that  account  I  ask  you  to  reflect  pro- 
foundly on  the  matter  before  the  Bishop  admits  you  to  the  tonsure 
and  consecrates  you  to  God.  But,  what  is  still  more,  I  ask  you, 
for  the  love  which  you  bear  to  your  soul,  to  beware  lest  you  should 
be  so  deceived  as  to  take  the  step  perhaps  for  some  human  motive, 
such  as  that  of  being  thus  helped  on  more  surely  to  finish  your 
studies  ;  for  this  would  render  you  guilty,  before  God,  of  a  most 
heinous  crime  and  deprive  you  of  all  claims  to  His  blessing.  Woe 
to  him  who  trifles  with  sacred  things,  and  does  not  fear  the  Lord, 
who  is  jealous  of  their  honour,  and  avenges  Himself  on  all  who 
despise  them ^ 

One  of  his  young  companions,  Baron  Giulio  Todeschi 
of  Trent,  having  received  Minor  Orders,  asked  him  for 
some  information  on  the  Divine  Office,  Rosmini  wrote 
as  follows  : — 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  there  were  no  Holy -days  except 
the  Lord's  Day.  But  the  early  Christians,  remembering  that 
every  day  should  be  spent  holily,  and  that  the  Christian  ought 
daily  to  withdraw  himself  from  profane  things  to  give  himself  to 
God,  had  in  mind  to  sanctify  them  all  by  prayer.  Hence  came  the 
distribution  of  the  Psalter  for  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  appor- 
tioning to  each  day  one  of  the  seven  canticles  of  Scripture  and 
appropriate  hymns,  with  a  lesson,  either  from  the  Old  Testament 
or  from  the  Epistle  of  an  Apostle,  and  one  from  the  Gospel,  with 
other  suitable  prayers. 

After  this  manner  was  compiled  the  first  and  oldest  portion  of 
the  Breviary,  that  which  is  still  used  on  ferial  days.  Subsequently 
many  solemnities  were  instituted  either  to  celebrate  special 
mysteries  of  Jesus  Christ  or  to  honour  the  Blessed  Mother  of  our 
Lord,  the  martyrs,  and  afterwards  other  confessors  ;  the  first 
of  those  thus  honoured  being,  if  I  remember  rightly,  St  Martin  of 
Tours.  The  movable  were  distinguished  from  the  immovable 
feasts — the  movable  being  those  which  have  a  certain  connection 
with  Easter.  The  Paschal  solemnity,  being  fixed  by  the  lunar 
^  Epistolario,  Letler  xli. 
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year,  invariably  falls  on  the  Sunday  nearest  to  the  14th  day  of  the 
March  moon  (owing  to  the  difference  between  the  lunar  month  of 
28  days  and  the  solar  month  of  30  days)  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  day  which  is  always  the  same  in  the  lunar  year  is  not  so 
in  the  solar  year,  which  is  adopted  in  ordinary  life.  Therefore, 
since  Easter  in  our  calendar  falls,  now  on  one  day  and  then 
on  another,  it  brings  with  it  all  its  adherent  feasts  in  the  same  way 
that  all  the  Sundays  of  the  year  bring  with  them  the  ferial  days 
depending  on  them — that  is,  in  so  far  as  they  have  proper  lessons 
suitable  to  the  current  festal  season.  For,  in  the  course  of  each 
year,  the  Church  celebrates  the  principal  truths  and  mysteries  of 
religion  on  movable  feasts,  the  foremost  of  these  being  Easter. 

The  third  part  contains  the  Saints'  festivals,  or  what  is  proper 
to  each,  distributed  on  fixed  days  throughout  the  year.  The 
fourth  part  in  the  Breviary  contains  a  portion  of  the  Psalms  to 
be  recited  for  each  class  of  Saints,  that  is  to  say,  for  Apostles, 
Martyrs,  Bishops  and  Confessors,  Virgins  and  Widows,  for  the 
Dedication  of  Churches  and  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

You  are  fortunate  in  having  now  to  say  the  Office.  Our  souls 
can  be  greatly  comforted  and  sanctified  by  a  worthy  recital  of  this 
form  of  prayer,  which  was  that  of  all  the  Saints,  and  is  still  that  of 
the  whole  Church  ;  for  not  only  does  the  entire  Church  sing  the 
Divine  Office,  but  every  age  of  the  Church  has  concurred  in 
its  composition  ;  for  therein  have  had  a  share  Moses,  David,  the 
Prophets,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Apostles,  and  the  Pontiffs. 
Indeed,  so  wonderfully  varied  is  the  nutriment  to  be  found  there 
that  the  most  hungry  soul  may,  if  it  wish,  be  superabundantly 
satisfied. 

Let  us  prize  the  Divine  Office  dearly,  and  recite  it  with  love  and 
devotion  ;  for,  by  so  doing,  our  spirits  will  ascend  to  God,  graces 
will  be  obtained,  and  we  shall  be  benefited  as  well  as  comforted  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  In  very  truth,  my  dear  Giulio,  we 
priests  have  enough  to  sanctify  us  in  the  proper  celebration  of  the 
Mass  and  in  the  pious  recitation  of  the  Breviary ^ 

Correspondence  of  this  kind  came  as  a  relief  to  the 
severe  studies  in  which  Rosmini  persevered,  no  matter 
what  circumstances  encompassed  him.  Works  of 
corporal  mercy  formed  another  real  relief.  These 
works  included  nearly  every  variety  of  practical  charity, 

^  Epistolario,  Letter  xlii, 
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and  had  for  subjects  the  needy  and  the  suffering  of 
both  sexes  ;  for  since  his  sister  was  no  longer  in 
Rovereto  personally  to  meet  the  needs  of  poor  women, 
and  the  care  of  helpless  little  girls,  he  felt  bound  to  take 
up,  as  far  as  possible,  the  good  works  to  which  she  had 
hitherto  devoted  her  best  energies. 

Sometimes  he  passed  through  the  back  lanes  of  the 
town,  like  St  Vincent  of  Paul,  in  search  of  neglected 
little  ones,  and  whenever  he  found  an  orphan,  or  a  child 
whose  condition  was  no  better  than  that  of  an  orphan, 
he  made  it  a  duty  to  provide  for  it.  One  day  while 
he  was  thus  engaged,  a  bright  little  girl,  whose  im- 
poverished family  were  unable  to  care  for  her  properly, 
was  brought  to  him  in  the  hope  that  he  might  prevail 
on  some  rich  lady  to  bring  her  up  as  a  domestic  servant. 
He  talked  to  her  for  a  few  minutes,  and  was  so  pleased 
with  her  intelligent  answers  to  questions,  that  he  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  his  sister,  who  gladly  complied 
with  the  request  it  contained  : — 

There  is  here  a  Httle  girl  who  is  eight  and  a  half  years  old, 
of  an  excellent  disposition,  most  sweet  and  cheerful,  in  perfect 
health,  and  having  abilities  which  seem  to  me  marvellous,  as,  at 
her  tender  age,  she  can  understand  very  difficult  things.  Now,  I 
wish  that  you  would  take  her  into  your  House,  that  you  may  bring 
her  up.  She  might  perhaps  be  of  some  service  to  you.  But  in 
this  you  should  of  course  act  with  the  sanction  of  your  Superiors. 
I  shall  give  you  what  is  required  for  her  maintenance  at  present, 
and  until  the  time  when  the  child  shows  what  she  is  fit  for  in  after 
life,  so  that  she  may  be  placed  accordingly i 

All  this  time  neither  study,  nor  the  pious  duties  that 
relieved  study,  had  power  to  keep  out  of  his  mind  the 
holy  purpose  the  Marchese  Canossa  had  planted  there. 
He  thought  of  it  constantly,  and  constantly  prayed  for 
Divine  Light  to  show  him  the  way  to  its  realisation.    A 

^  Epistolario,  Letter  xliii. 
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year  of  special  thought  and  special  prayer  had  been 
thus  passed,  when  he  suddenly  decided  on  writing  a 
long  letter  to  the  Marchesa,  expounding  the  principles 
that  should  guide  the  proposed  Society.  She  had  been 
expecting  such  a  letter  for  some  time ;  but  he  was  slow 
to  move  in  the  matter,  or  even  to  express  himself  on 
the  subject,  until  he  felt  with  some  certainty  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  urged  him.  In  this  important  letter  he 
told  her  that  her  original  proposition — a  Congregation 
of  Priests — seemed  to  him,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  best 
for  the  purpose.  The  structure  of  the  Church  being  the 
truest  model  for  the  structure  of  a  Religious  Society,  he 
would  shape  his — if  God  desired  him  to  organize  one — 
in  conformity  with  the  plan  which  our  Lord  Himself 
had  adopted.  Accordingly,  he  drew  up  for  her  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  design  that  sprang  from  her  own  sugges- 
tions, and  gave  these  as  its  four  leading  features : — 

"  I.  The  priests  gathered  together  (in  the  proposed 
Order)  for  their  own  sanctification  should  have  before 
them  a  twofold  object — the  love  of  God  and  of  their 
neighbour.  They  should  adopt,  of  their  own  choice,  the 
exercises  intended  to  show  their  love  towards  God  and 
to  promote  their  individual  sanctification  :  their  whole 
desire  should  be  to  contemplate  and  praise  God  in  peace 
and  gladness  of  heart.  The  exercises  of  love  towards 
their  neighbour  should  be  undertaken  at  their  neigh- 
bour's request,  and  to  this  request  all  who  may  be  able 
to  do  so  should  respond. 

"  II.  The  members  of  the  Society  must  depend  upon 
their  Superior  in  everything,  and  from  him  they  should 
receive  the  order,  in  accordance  with  which  they  are  to 
exercise  their  charity.  There  are  to  be  no  particular 
duties  for  the  whole  Congregation,  as  a  body  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  no  duty  to  which  its  members 
may  not  be  called.      What  the  Congregation  should 
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undertake  of  itself  is  this  : — to  exercise  charity  towards 
its  neighbour  according  to  the  calls  made  upon  its  ser- 
vices. All  this  must  rest  entirely  with  the  prudence  of 
the  Superiors,  to  whom  they  who  shall  require  the 
services  of  these  Priests  are  to  address  themselves. 
Having  taken  the  advice  of  prudent  counsellors,  the 
Superiors  of  the  Congregation  will  then  decide  whether 
they  have  at  their  disposal  subjects  capable  of  under- 
taking the  services  demanded  of  them.  In  case  they 
should  have  such  subjects  it  will  be  incumbent  on  the 
Superiors  to  appoint  them  to  these  services. 

"III.  The  rules  of  the  Society  must  determine  what 
works  of  charity  the  Superior  should  prefer,  whenever 
it  might  happen  that  several  requests  for  assistance 
might  be  made  simultaneously,  at  a  time  when  all  could 
not  be  satisfied.  The  principal  of  these  rules  is  that 
which  directs  the  members  to  accept,  in  preference  to 
all  other  offices,  those  belonging  to  the  sacred  ministry, 
as  containing  within  themselves  the  most  comprehensive 
and  essential  charity. 

"  IV.  Whoever  (in  that  case)  shall  be  appointed 
Parish  Priest,  etc.,  must  thereby  be  also  Superior  of 
whatever  portion  of  the  Society  may  happen  to  be  in 
that  parish,  or  larger  district.  Thus,  the  offices  of  the 
sacred  ministry  are  always  to  be  co-ordinate  with  the 
offices  held  in  the  Society." 

The  Marchesa  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
assuring  him  that  the  general  plan  pleased  her  much, 
though  she  thought  it  likely  he  would  see  reason  to 
alter  some  of  the  details,  so  as  to  combine  his  own 
original  suggestions  with  those  she  first  made :  she 
requested  him  to  let  her  see  the  plan  which  further 
reflection  would  enable  him  to  develop  and  mature. 
One  passage  in  his  letter  gave  her  special  pleasure,  as 
it  showed  that  the  jjood  seed  she  had  been  the  means 
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of  sowing  had  taken  root.  He  had  said  :  "Yes,  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  a  Congregation  of  Priests.  But  at  the 
same  time  a  desire  has  taken  possession  of  my  heart 
whicJi  probabty  I  shall  never  abandon,  expecting,  the 
while,  greater  Hght  from  God  in  order  that  I  may 
know  His  Holy  Will."  Commenting  on  this  passage, 
Don  Paoli  says  : — "  A  tone  so  decisive  in  one  who  had 
a  mind  like  his,  and  of  such  great  modesty,  and,  what 
is  more,  of  so  much  prayer,  indicates,  beyond  all  doubt, 
much  more  than  the  mere  information  it  gave  to 
Madame  Canossa,  and  much  more  than  a  determina- 
tion suddenly  arrived  it.  It  implies,  if  not  a  particular 
inspiration,  an  interior  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  is  confirmed  by  what  we  find  Rosmini  himself 
recording  in  his  Diary  on  the  very  day  he  wrote  that 
sentence  (December  lo,  1825):  'On  this  day  I  have 
begun  to  think  that,  as  I  wish  to  act  in  conformity  with 
the  second  of  my  principles,  I  ought  not  to  refuse  to 
co-operate  with  the  undertaking  to  which  I  am  invited, 
in  case  God  should  offer  me  the  means  for  it ;  but 
neither  ought  I  to  go  in  search  of  these  means,  because 
I  should  then  be  at  variance  with  the  first  of  the 
two  principles  I  have  chosen  for  the  guidance  of  my 
life.i  ....  I  have  concluded,  therefore,  that  if  God 
require  mc  to  found  a  Society,  these  two  principles  must 
form  its  whole  rule.'  " 

"  This,"  says  Don  Paoli,  "  was  the  germ  from  which 
afterwards  sprang  the  Institute  of  Charity."  There 
was  nothing  extraordinary  either  in  the  origin  of  the 
Institute  or  in  its  subsequent  development.  Every- 
thing in  connection  with  its  birth  and  growth  was 
orderly,  but  reasonable.  In  the  same  calm,  prudent, 
prayerful  way  that  St  Dominic  matured  the  project  of 
his  great  Order  of  Preachers,  Rosmini  drew  near  to  the 

^  See  Chapter  xi.,  pp.  73-81. 
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commencement  of  the  Order  of  Charity.  As  in  the 
one  case,  so  in  the  other,  there  was  nothing  marvellous 
in  the  actual  circumstances  of  laying  the  foundation — 
nothing  even  eventful  ;  unless  we  regard  as  such  the 
prodigious  moral  evils,  and  the  alarming  inroads  of 
errors  which  each,  in  its  place  and  time,  was  framed  to 
combat. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ROSMINI   BEGINS   THE   "ACTIVE   LIFE." 
(A.D.  1826.) 

The  year  1826  marks  an  important  epoch  in  Rosmini's 
life.  At  its  opening  he  emerged  from  his  prolonged 
"  retreat "  to  begin  the  more  active  career  which  ended 
only  with  his  life.  The  contemplative  state  and  the 
solitude  so  dear  to  him  were  thenceforth  to  be  united 
with  an  activity  that  should  have  more  of  a  public 
character  than  hitherto.  The  ardent  love  of  intimate 
association  with  good  men,  for  mutual  edification  and 
instruction,  which  began  in  his  childhood,  had  often 
since  then  sought  means  of  embodying  itself  in  societies 
of  Christian  friends  and  domestic  Academies.  The 
original  members  of  these  home  institutions  were 
scattered. 

He  longed  to  be  with  those  who  would  continue  to 
live  together  in  the  world  as  though  they  were  not  of  it; 
who  could  make  to  themselves  a  holy  solitude  even 
amid  the  turmoil  of  populous  cities ;  who  aimed  at 
self-sanctification  and  acted  on  the  principle  that  the 
one  thing  necessary  in  this  life  was  to  be  always  ready 
for  the  next. 

In  accordance  with  his  maxim  of  waiting  for  God's 
call,  he  left  it  to  Divine  Providence  to  direct  him  what 
he  should  do,  or  whither  he  should  go.  But,  whether 
here  or  there,  he  held  himself  ever  ready  to  answer  the 
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call  of  God,  as  calmly  and  promptl)-  as  St  Charles 
Borromeo  did,  saying,  living  and  dying,  "  I  come,  Lord, 
I  come." 

Meanwhile,  Providence,  making  use  of  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, was  leading  him  to  think  of  going  for  a 
time  to  Milan,  from  whence  he  had  had  many  invita- 
tions. Madame  Canossa,  when  she  heard  of  his  inten- 
tion, also  urged  a  visit  to  Milan,  declaring  that  her 
Community  in  that  city,  and  the  little  children  de- 
pendent on  its  efforts,  much  needed  his  presence  as  a 
spiritual  director  and  benevolent  father.  Moreover,  she 
had  been  appealed  to  by  a  Milanese  priest  and  two 
laymen,  who  were  desirous  of  profiting  by  his  guidance. 
There^was  in  all  this  sufficient  to  denote  a  call  to  Milan 
of  a  sort  distinctly  in  harmony  with  the  rule  that 
governed  his  life :  to  Milan  therefore  he  went. 

His  departure  had  probably  been  hastened  by  a 
slight  domestic  misunderstanding.  Some  evil-disposed 
or  thoughtless  persons  had  introduced  a  disturbing 
influence  into  the  peace  of  the  family  by  playing  on  the 
mind  of  his  brother,  who  began  to  grumble  because  he, 
a  layman,  was  not  the  inheritor  of  the  family  posses- 
sions, and  because  a  cousin,  more  competent  than  him- 
self, was  retained  as  agent  of  the  property.  A  feu- 
trifling  incidents  revealed  to  Antonio  the  existence  of 
this  unreasonable  discontent.  On  inquiring  into  the 
cause,  and  discovering  it  to  be  one  so  unworthy  of  his 
brother,  he  affectionately  remonstrated  with  him,  and 
showed  him  how  justly  and  generously  their  father  had 
acted  to  all,  and  how  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  excuse 
for  grumbling  at  arrangements  with  which  all  had,  so 
far,  been  well  satisfied. 

The  brother  soon  saw  his  error,  expressed  deep 
sorrow,  and  then  pleaded  as  his  excuse  his  ill  health  :  if 
his  bodily  condition  had  been  stronger  his  mind  would 
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have  known  how  to  resist  the  sinister  whisperings  of 
mischief-makers.  Antonio  lovingly  embraced  him,  and, 
imploring  him  not  again  to  allow  these  pernicious 
suggestions  to  overshadow  his  mind,  requested  him 
to  share  with  their  mother  authority  over  the  paternal 
home,  for  he  intended  to  reside  elsewhere  himself 
Thus  was  that  little  cloud  of  domestic  disquiet  promptly 
and  happily  dispelled  for  ever. 

Arrangements  for  the  journey  to  Lombardy  were 
soon  made.  On  February  20,  1826,  he  wrote  to  his 
cousin,  the  learned  historian  Chevalier  Carlo  Rosmini, 
requesting  him  to  procure,  in  Milan,  four  rooms,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  priest,  two  companions,  and  two 
servants.  The  companions  were  his  secretaries  Mos- 
chini  and  Tommaseo,  and  the  servants,  an  old  domestic 
of  the  family  named  Bisoffi,  and  a  coachman.  Con- 
sidering the  inconvenience  and  cost  of  stage-coach  jour- 
neys in  those  days  and  that  region,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  deemed  it  best  to  travel  in  his  private  carriage. 
Apart  from  the  greater  quiet  and  security  of  such  a 
course,  he  was  free  to  break  the  journey  at  his  pleasure. 
The  horses  were  to  be  sold  in  Milan,  if  he  saw  no 
reason  to  retain  them. 

His  mother  had  for  years  felt  that  his  departure  would 
take  place,  sooner  or  later,  and  she  had  a  presentiment 
that  this  journey  meant  more  than  a  temporary  absence. 
But,  though  thus  prepared  and  though  a  lady  of  strong 
good  sense  and  resigned  to  the  parting,  it  filled  her  with 
a  sadness  deeper  than  she  had  ever  felt  before. 

Still  more  keen  was  the  pain  felt  by  his  brother,  who 
feared  that  the  few  murmurings  to  which  he  had  incon- 
siderately yielded  might  have  been  in  some  way  the 
cause  of  a  step  that  distressed  them  all.  As  for  the 
servants  and  retainers  of  the  family,  "  they  seemed  to 
be,"  says  Tommaseo,  "  inconsolable."     Could  the  fervent 
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entreaties  of  all  these  have  prevailed,  he  would  have 
remained  at  home.  But  he  heeded  only  that  "  still 
small  voice"  which  more  than  once  before  had  whispered 
to  him  the  Will  of  Providence,  and  nothing  on  earth 
could  hinder  him  going  whither  that  directed. 

Blessing,  and  blessed,  by  all,  he  set  out  for  Milan 
with  his  fellow-travellers,  on  the  morning  of  February 
25,  They  reached  Verona  that  night.  There  a  delay 
of  three  days  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
sister  and  Madame  Canossa.  The  plan  of  the  proposed 
religious  Order  was  once  more  discussed  between  them; 
and  the  Foundress  of  the  Daughters  of  Charity  urged 
all  she  could  to  prove  that  God  expected  his  compliance 
with  this  call  ;  and  he  again  repeated  his  solemn  assur- 
ance that  he  waited  only  the  plain  manifestation  of 
Providence  in  order  to  make  a  commencement.  The 
Marchesa  expressed  her  conviction  that  this  manifesta- 
tion would  be  given  in  Milan. 

On  March  4,  1826,  he  took  possession  of  the  chambers 
provided  for  him  in  Milan,  conveniently  near  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  magnificent  Ambrosian 
Library. 

In  a  short  time,  Rosmini  found  himself  surrounded 
by  a  large  circle  of  religious  and  intellectual  friends. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  many  clergymen  whose  friendship 
he  won,  he  soon  became  intimate  with  such  men  as 
Padulli,  Arconati,  Castelbarco,  Casati,  Piola,  Vimercati, 
Mellerio,  and  Manzoni.  Each  of  these  had  a  following 
of  his  own,  and  all  sought  the  friendship  of  Rosmini. 

His  most  constant  companions  were  Count  Mellerio 
and  Alessandro  Manzoni.  Up  to  that  time,  Manzoni, 
like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  had  been  drifting 
on  the  dark  waters  of  sceptical  indifference.  Not  long 
before  he  was  introduced  to  Rosmini,  a  friend  happened 
to  call  his  attention    to    a    philosophical    treatise  just 
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published  by  Rosmini.  The  great  Itah'an  author  having 
read  it  carefully,  felt  his  scepticism  giving  way,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Here  is  a  man  !  "  He  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  making  that  man's  acquaintance,  and 
was  soon  led  back  to  the  moorings  of  the  Faith,  became 
once  more  a  practical  Catholic,  and  thenceforth  the 
devoted  friend  of  his  spiritual  and  intellectual  bene- 
factor. Count  Mellerio,  whose  ardent  piety  had  never 
been  dimmed  by  the  philosophical  vagaries  of  those 
days,  was  destined  to  be  the  agent  of  Providence  in 
that  "  manifestation  "  which  Madame  Canossa  predicted 
would  be  made  in  Milan. 

The  great  consideration  shown  to  Rosmini  by  the 
zealous  defenders  of  religion  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
sensists,  who  were  then  industriously  misleading  the 
popular  mind  under  pretence  of  directing  it  to  what 
they  called  "  the  higher  truths."  Their  organ  was  the 
Biblioteca  Italiana,  and  their  most  active  literary  chief 
was  Melchior  Gioia.  Day  by  day  they  watched  care- 
fully the  course  of  the  philosopher  of  Rovereto,  and 
impatiently  looked  for  some  declaration  of  which  they 
might  take  advantage.  Another  set  of  Milanese 
literati,  more  modest  and  more  chivalrous,  watched  him 
also,  but  with  most  kindly  eyes.  These  were  the 
writers  of  the  Ricoglitore — young  men  who  fairly  repre- 
sented the  hopes  of  the  future.  Amongst  them  were 
Achille  Mauri,  Samuel  Biava,  Michele  Parma,  and  the 
celebrated  Sartorio.  Through  the  pages  of  the  Ricog- 
litore, and  by  every  other  means  in  their  power,  they 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  ethical  and  aisthetical  sense  of 
the  nation,  and  they  brought  to  the  effort  a  sincerity,  an 
earnestness,  and  an  urbanity  which  "the  old  men  of  the 
Biblioteca''  sadly  wanted.  Occasionally  Sartorio  and 
his  colleagues  used  to  call  on  Rosmini  in  order  to  learn 
his  views  on  the  various  subjects  they  were  dealing  with. 
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In  like  manner  a  certain  number  of  young  ecclesias- 
tical students,  spontaneously  drawn  together,  petitioned 
him  to  assist  their  readings  in  the  way  he  was  wont  to 
do  for  the  members  of  his  own  Academies  at  Rovereto. 
He  willingly  consented  on  discovering  that,  for  various 
reasons,  they  were  unable  to  take  part  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  episcopal  seminary,  and  were  obliged  to 
pursue  their  studies  at  their  own  homes.  One  of  these 
was  Carlo  Caccia,  afterwards  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Charity  in  England. 

In  his  apartments  "the  regularity  of  religious  observ- 
ance "  was  kept  up  as  strictly  as  at  Rovereto.  Prayer 
and  study,  spiritual  reading  and  the  composition  of 
works  on  scientific  and  literary  subjects,  went  on 
Avithout  any  marked  change  in  the  ordinary  routine. 
His  correspondence  daily  increased,  and  with  it  seemed 
to  increase  his  power  of  meeting  the  most  extraordinary 
demands  for  his  advice  and  instruction  on  almost  every 
subject.  This  we  see  from  his  correspondence  at  the 
period,  for  he  had  long  made  it  a  practice  to  retain 
copies  of  all  his  letters. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  Milan,  he  wrote  to 
encourage  those  whose  studies  he  had  done  so  much  to 
promote  while  at  home,  saying  among  other  things  : — 

"  Please  to  tell  the  friends  with  whom  so  many  hours  were  often 
spent  agreeably,  St  Thomas  in  hand,  that  the  Thomist  Rosmini  is 
still  living  and  thinks  of  them  frequently  ;  say  that  if  he  could  be 
with  them  he  would  exhort  them  to  remain  steadfast  in  their 
mutual  friendship,  and  in  their  adhesion  to  St  Thomas,  of  whom 
the  study  will  be  resumed  with  them  some  other  time."  * 

Thus,  every  day  he  had  to  despatch  some  reply  which 
gave  readers,  far  and  near,  a  glimpse  at  the  greatness  of 
his  heart,  of  his  knowledge,  of  his  humility.  Nearly 
every  month  we  find  a  letter  reminding  Don   Orsi  and 

1  Unpublished  Letters,  Milan,  March,  1826. 
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his  brother  that  the  poor  of  Rovereto  were  to  be  served 
at  his  expense  as  diligently  as  if  he  were,  himself,  per- 
sonally attending  to  their  wants. 

Still  the  grand  idea  which  Madame  Canossa  had 
been  the  means  of  suggesting  was  ever  present  to  him. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  reason  himself  out  of  it — 
reason  brought  him  back  to  it.  The  more  he  prayed 
for  light  on  the  project,  the  more  it  shone  before  him. 
In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  in  Milan  he  had 
drafted  the  first  complete  plan  of  the  proposed  Society, 
and  sent  it  to  Don  Gasparo  Bertoni,  of  Verona,  a  priest 
of  great  experience,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced 
by  Madame  Canossa.     He  writes  at  the  same  time: — 

....  The  sole  reason  that  urges  me  to  write  to  you  is  that  I 
may  have  the  advantage  of  your  enlightened  counsel.  I  have 
aheady  disclosed  to  you  the  great  desire  I  have  for  some  time 
cherished  in  my  heart,  and  which  I  have  reason  to  think  has  been 
implanted  in  it  by  God,  of  living  as  a  Regular,  in  company  with 
other  Priests.  I  have  also  made  known  to  you  the  general  idea 
according  to  which  I  feel  inwardly  drawn  to  regulate  this  com- 
munity, and  you  have  encouraged  me  in  the  design. 

Now,  before  beginning  anything,  I  think  of  asking  the  advice  of 
the  Holy  Father,  lest  perchance,  all  this  may  prove  to  be  some 
illusion  of  my  own  which  I  ought  to  think  no  more  about.  In  my 
innermost  soul,  however,  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 
Therefore,  I  have  sketched  out  the  general  idea,  and  enclose  a  copy 
for  your  perusal,  hoping  that  you  will  return  the  plan  to  me  here  in 
Milan,  where  I  am  at  present  staying 

Don  Bertoni,  having  consulted  Madame  Canossa  on 
the  scheme,  then  returned  the  various  papers  with  a 
general  approval,  and  some  special  hints  which  found  a 
place  in  the  plan  that  was  finally  adopted. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

ROSMINI'S  FIRST  YEAR's  STAY  AT  MILAN. 
(A.D.  1826.) 

At  the  very  time  Rosmini  was  drafting  his  sketch  of  the 
proposed  Order,  an  event  took  place  in  Rome  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  future  Institute  and  its 
Founder.  It  was  on  March  13,  1826,  that  he  began  to 
write  out  "  the  plan  "  he  had  more  fully  matured  in  his 
mind  :  it  was  on  that  day,  too,  that  his  warm  friend  the 
Abate  Mauro  Cappellari  was  proclaimed  Cardinal. 
The  coincidence,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  has  an  interest 
that  makes  it  worth  recording.  He  sent  to  the  new 
Cardinal  this  congratulatory  note  : — 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  newspapers  of  this  cit)'  informed 
me  of  your  promotion  to  the  Cardinalate  by  the  Sovereign  Pontifl" 
Leo  XII.  The  news,  which  did  not  at  all  surprise  me,  has  filled 
me  with  the  truest  joy.  I  sincerely  congratulate  Holy  Church  and 
hasten  to  express  my  gladness  to  your  Eminence,  wishing  that  I 
were  able  to  pay  my  homage  in  person  rather  than  by  letter. 
Allow  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  tender  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  the 
kindness  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  show  to  the  priest  whom 
I  took  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  your  notice.  Let  me 
humbly  beg  that  your  Eminence  will  continue  to  regard  me  with 
your  usual  goodness,  &c.,  &c. 

Milan,  March  30,  1826. 

The  kindly  terms  of  Cardinal  Cappellari's  reply  en- 
couraged Rosmini  to  place  before  him  the  outlines  of 
the  proposed  Order.     His  eminence  already  had  some 
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reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  project  was  under  con- 
sideration.    Rosmini  writes  : — 

.  .  .  For  some  time  past  some  thoughts,  awakened  in  me  by  a 
holy  person,  have  occupied  my  mind  ;  but  I  cannot  be  certain 
that  they  are  from  God  until  I  am  assured  of  it  by  the  opinion  of 
some  person  in  authority.  If  this  opinion  were  favourable,  I  should 
still  desire  to  learn  what  the  Holy  Father  thinks.  Therefore,  I 
earnestly  beg  of  your  Eminence  to  be  so  kind  as  to  assist  me  with 
your  advice— first  with  regard  to  the  general  idea  of  the  proposed 
association,  and  then  again,  should  there  be  need,  as  regards  the 
details. 

If  your  Eminence  were  to  advise  me  to  abandon  this  idea,  I 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  dismissing  it.  If  you  require  any 
further  explanation,  you  have  merely  to  let  me  know.  Were  I 
encouraged  by  your  favourable  judgment,  I  should  decide  on 
proceeding  to  Rome,  in  order  to  receive  greater  light,  and  to 
ascertain  what  further  steps  it  may  be  proper  or  necessary  to 
take.  .  .  . 

From  many  different  quarters  and  from  various  classes 
of  men,  letters  continued  to  reach  him,  asking  his  advice 
on  a  great  number  of  matters  scientific  or  practical,  some 
from  perfect  strangers,  and  some  on  trivial  questions. 
Most  men,  with  less  than  one  tenth  of  his  occupations, 
would  refuse  to  give  a  thought  to  such  correspondents  ; 
but  his  charity  failed  in  nothing,  and  he  fully  replied  to 
all  of  them. 

About  the  same  time  a  letter  of  his  thus  describes  the 
goodness  and  piety  of  the  Milanese  : — 

.  .  .  My  sojourn  in  Milan  does  not  displease  me.  Here  I  find 
religion  far  more  prevalent  than  I  expected,  and,  so  far,  do  not 
think  there  is  another  city  like  it.  The  principal  families  are 
saintly.  At  this  jubilee  season,  it  is  really  impressive  to  meet  in 
the  streets  people  of  every  class  visiting  the  churches,  reciting 
aloud  prayers,  and  performing  other  pious  and  penitential  works. 
The  alms-deeds  and  liberality  of  the  gentry  are  very  great. 
Asylums,  churches,  hospitals,  and  every  good  thing  of  that  sort, 
are  soon  built  by  them.  It  is  enough  to  make  known  the  want  of 
such  a  thing,  and  the  money  is  forthwith  obtained. 
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The  clergy  ilo  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  learned,  but  sound  and 
truly  pious  ;  while,  as  regards  discipline,  they  are  rather  austere 
than  relaxed.  I  find  them  to  be  extremely  prudent  and  reserved  ; 
diligent  in  their  ministerial  duties,  they  never  meddle  with  affairs 
that  do  not  concern  them. 

The  only  Religious  Order  is  that  of  the  Barnabites,  recently 
restored  by  the  Archbishop.  At  present,  they  have  some  young 
subjects,  but  not  many  trained  Religious.  There  are  some  Oblates 
of  St.  Charles  at  Ro,  and  at  S.  Sepolcro  ;  but  they  are  not  recog- 
nized by  the  authorities.  The  Oratories  for  youth,  originated 
specially  by  Cardinal  Fedcrico  Rorromeo,  seem  to  me  to  be  both 
beautiful  and  useful. 

The  general  character  of  the  Milanese  is  excellent,  though  they 
are  wanting  in  that  external  polish  which  gives  such  grace  to  the 
countenance,  customs,  manners,  and  dialect  of  the  Venetians  ;  but 
in  the  Lombard's  seriousness  there  is  a  sturdiness  of  temper  which 
gives  a  manly  tone  to  their  affability  and  courtesy.  Their  sim- 
plicity pleases  me  much.  Great  decorum  is  observed  in  noble 
famihes,  and  there  is  greater  splendour  than  is  usual  among  the 
Venetians ;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  certain  freedom  and 
familiarity  which  relieves  a  stranger  from  embarrassment,  espe- 
cially an  awkward  one  like  myself.  Maurizio  sends  you  his 
greetings. 

Nearly  every  letter  he  wrote  from  Milan  in  those 
days  bore  similar  testimony  to  the  religious  character 
of  the  people.     He  writes  : 

This  city  pleases  me  more  than  any  I  have  seen,  precisely 
because  its  people  are  singularly  pious — practising  a  sound,  and 
I  will  even  say,  a  robust  devotion. 

Everywhere  around  may  be  noticed  the  great  works  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  not  only  in  the  noble  edifices  which  adorn  the  city,  but, 
what  is  far  more  important,  in  the  sentiments  diffused  among  its 
clergy  and  people,  and  transmitted  as  a  most  precious  legacy  from 
father  to  son.  It  is  with  these  sublime  sentiments  that  he  has 
built  a  spiritual  city.  .  .  .  Pray  to  our  Lord  that  I  may  profit 
somewhat  by  the  many  good  examples  which  are  here  continually 
before  my  eyes,  and  that  they  may  help  to  correct  my  defects. 
Farewell. 

In  the  following  letter  Rosmini  incidentally  mentions 

K 
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the  alarming  condition  of  the  celebrated  Vincenzo 
Monti's  health.  Monti  was  a  dark  blot  on  Milanese 
piety,  a  leader  in  the  sensist  philosophy.  He  was  an 
adept  in  Italian  literature,  and  ranked  as  one  of  the 
most  classic  poets  in  modern  Italy ;  but  his  moral  and 
political'  principles  were  so  exceedingly  loose  that  he 
could  not  be  credited  with  having  any  at  all.  He  was 
the  bitter  personal  and  literary  opponent  of  Rosmini's 
valued  friend  Cesari,  and  the  vehement  supporter  of 
Gioia  anci  the  others  who  had  instinctively  arrayed 
themselves  against  Rosmini  as  the  champion  of  Christian 
philosophy. 

Rosmini,  having  an  opportunity,  turned  charitably 
towards  this  man's  spiritual  needs,  and,  seeing  that  he 
was  in  the  grasp  of  death,  hoped  to  fix  his  restless  soul 
on  the  necessity  of  making  some  preparation  for 
eternity.  The  erratic  old  poet  was  only  one  of  the 
many  waverers,  young  and  old,  among  whom  he  did  an 
incalculable  amount  of  good.  Although  Monti's  in- 
firmities, physical  and  other,  were  such  as  promised  no 
immediate  results,  he  persevered  in  the  duty,  with  how 
little  hope  may  be  gathered  from  what  he  thus  said  to 
Don  Locatelli : 

Here,  Monti  has  had  an  apoplectic  stroke,  and  it  is  to  be 
devoutly  wished  that  he  would,  ere  it  be  too  late,  give  some 
external  tokens  of  reh'gion,  demanded  by  his  inexplicably  incon- 
stant life.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  so  deaf,  as  it  makes  conversation 
painful,  and  renders  reasoning  at  any  length  impossible.  I  regard 
him  as  a  man  of  good  heart  ;  but  this  you  know  is  not  sufficient. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  false  friends  deceive  him  as  to  his  actual 
condition.  What  is  still  worse  is  that,  while  he  fears  to  die,  the 
hope  of  life  is  strong  in  him.  This  hope  is  often  fatal  to  those 
advanced  in  years. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

ROSMINI  AWAITING  "  THE  MANIFESTATION  OF  PRO- 
VIDENCE," ACTIVELY  WORKS  FOR  THE  GLORY 
OF  GOD  AND  THE  VINDICATION  OF  TRUTH. 

(a.D.  1826-1827.) 

In  the  autumn  of  1826,  Rosmini  made  a  few  weeks' 
visit  to  Rovereto,  partly  to  console  his  mother,  partly 
to  look  after  family  interests,  and  partly  to  see  Mme. 
Canossa  as  he  passed  through  Verona.  Moschini,  now 
an  invalid,  was  his  companion.  Another  was  the  his- 
torian of  Milan — the  Chevalier  Carlo  Rosmini — whose 
health  also  required  change  of  air. 

On  the  way  to  Verona  he  stayed  for  a  few  hours  in 
Brescia  with  some  Jesuit  Fathers  who  were  amongst 
his  warmest  friends,  and  who,  knowing  that  he  was 
bent  on  the  Religious  State,  wished  him  to  enter  the 
Society  as  offering  the  best  field  for  his  genius,  learning 
and  zeal.  To  no  one  did  he  yield  in  love  and  admira- 
tion for  the  sons  of  St  Ignatius  ;  but  the  voice  that 
spoke  within  him  did  not  prompt  him  to  join  them. 
He  continued  the  journey  by  Verona  to  Rovereto. 
There  Don  Paoli  tells  us  that  his  welcome  back  was 
like  that  of  one  who  returns  after  a  long  absence. 
Once  more,  the  fond  mother  and  devoted  retainers 
were  comforted  by  his  presence,  the  little  domestic 
oratory  had  its  morning  Mass,  the  poor  gathered  in  the 
courtyard  to  receive  alms  from  his  own  hands.     The 
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hospitable  mansions  of  his  kinsmen  and  friends  were 
again  thronged  with  guests  eager  to  show  their  respect 
for  one  who  "cast  gleams  of  sanctity  on  their  gladness, 
and  who  never  refused  to  recognise  the  reasonable 
claims  of  social  intercourse." 

His  visit  to  Rovereto,  however,  was  short ;  he  re- 
turned to  Milan,  taking  with  him  Don  Andrea  Fenner 
as  his  secretary,  in  place  of  Moschini — too  ill  to  return 
for  the  present. 

Manzoni  seems  to  have  become  his  mo.st  intimate 
friend.  He  writes  :  "  One  of  those  I  see  most  fre- 
quently is  Manzoni,  whose  company  I  enjoy  very 
much."  He  was  in  Rosmini's  confidence  as  to  the 
scientific  works  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  sought  his 
counsel  with  regard  to  some  of  his  own  literary  labours. 
Who  can  tell  what  effect  these  literary  consultations 
had  on  the  Promessi  Sposi  ?  It  is  pretty  certain  that 
some  of  the  manuscript  and  all  the  proof  sheets  were 
submitted  to  Rosmini,  and,  though  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  he  meddled  at  all  with  the  polished  diction  of 
Manzoni,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  left  the 
impress  of  his  hand  there,  for  many  turns  of  thought, 
many  pointed  reflections,  many  moral  sentiments  that 
enrich  the  work  have  a  strong  Rosminian  flavour. 

The  year  1827  found  Rosmini,  still  calmly  waiting 
for  the  special  indications  of  Providence,  engaged  on 
his  philosophical  works,  aiding  and  encouraging  those 
who  laboured  for  "  God's  little  ones,"  or  who  strove  to 
win  back  to  Christ  such  souls  as  had  been  led  astray  by 
the  teachings  of  false  philosophy :  yet,  he  valued  little 
mere  human  power  in  these  efforts,  as  he  tells  his  sister 
Margherita  in  the  following  letter  : 

I  am  glad  that  your  Sisters  labour,  as  you  tell  me,  so  cheerfully, 
and  I  doubt  not  your  ardent  desire  to  imitate  them.  A  soul  saved 
to  our  Lord  is,  assuredly,  a  great  gain.     But  this  is  not  human 
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work.  Man  can  only  reach  the  ear  in  an  ineffectual  way  ;  but  it  is 
God  changes  the  heart.  In  this  affair,  therefore,  we  are  not  only  ants, 
as  you  say,  but  even  much  less.  However,  it  is  an  infinite  grace, 
which  also  demands  our  gratitude,  that  God  vouchsafes  to  accom- 
pany our  useless  efforts  on  the  outer  man,  with  His  secret  opera- 
tion on  the  inner.  In  this  way.  He  is  pleased  to  make  man  what 
may  be  termed  a  co-operator  with  His  Divine  Son,  which  is  the 
greatest,  and,  yet,  the  most  humiliating  dignity  that  man  can 
think  of.  I  say  the  most  humiliating,  remembering  from  Whom 
he  receives  it,  beneath  Whom  he  must  humble  himself,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  own  nothingness,  but  again  through  grati- 
tude. .  .  . 

He  began  to  publish  at  this  time  (1827)  in  Milan  the 
first  volume  of  his  Opiiscoli  Filosofici,  which  contained 
several  essays ;  two  on  Divine  Providence  discussed 
the  limits  set  to  human  reason  in  its  pronouncements 
on  God's  dealings  with  man,  and  also  defined  the  laws 
which  govern  the  distribution  of  temporal  good  and 
evil ;  another  was  on  the  Unity  of  Education ;  and 
another  on  the  Idyl  and  the  Nezv  Italian  Literature. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Opuscoli  was  already  in 
hand,  though  not  immediately  published.  In  it  he 
recast  and  enlarged  the  treatise  on  Happiness  which  he 
had  published  at  Rovereto  in  1822.  Its  new  title  was 
An  Essay  on  Hope,  and  its  object,  to  pulverise  the 
desolating  teachings  of  Ugo  Foscolo.  It  contains  also, 
An  Examination  of  the  Opinions  of  M.  Gioia  in  favour 
of  Fashion,  and  the  Exposure  of  this  author's  philo- 
sophy. Both  essays  were  intended  to  counteract  the 
sensistic  views  then  in  vogue,  and  both  won  much 
fame  for  the  author  throughout  all  Italy,  where  Gioia's 
writings  had  hitherto  been  uncontroverted. 

Gioia  was  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  the  Italian 
authors  who  at  that  time  held  a  far-reaching  influence, 
most  hurtful  to  truth  and  sound  morality.  In  fact,  his 
reputation  was  so  great  that  every  new  writer  was  ex- 
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pected  to  do  it  homage.  But  Rosmini  at  once  exposed 
its  true  character.  Gioia  made  pleasure  the  idol  of 
man's  worship,  and  the  sole  principle  of  ethics  ;  he  took 
from  the  "  transmontane  utilitarians  "  the  worst  maxims 
of  political  economy,  and  presented  them,  in  his  many 
works,  under  the  alluring  garb  of  a  popular  style,  which 
was  made  very  effective  by  a  bold,  derisive  smartness 
borrowed  from  the  French  writers  of  the  last  century. 
All  this  was  too  well  calculated  to  captivate  unwary 
readers,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  already  '*  cor- 
rupted the  heart  and  intellect  of  the  flower  of  Italian 
youth." 

Gioia  could  at  first  find  no  other  reply  than  what  Don 
Paoli  calls  "a  torrent  of  abuse."  But  became  to  regret 
this,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  owed  to  Rosmini's 
writings  the  nobler  sentiments  which  he  manifested  at 
the  close  of  his  life  ;  for  "  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  declare 
publicly  that  he  died  retracting  and  detesting  his 
errors." 

The  more  Rosmini  thus  laboured  successfully  to 
overthrow  error,  and  the  more  his  works  became  the 
theme  of  much  public  discussion  and  no  little  praise, 
the  more  thorough  were  his  humility  and  his  depend- 
ence on,  and  confidence  in,  God.  This  is  very  evident 
in  all  his  letters  of  that  period.  Take  for  example  the 
following  to  Don  Giulio  Todeschi : — 

I  am  here  immersed  in  studies.  I  thank  God  who  gives  me 
strength  for  the  work.  Every  day  I  more  and  more  understand 
the  Divine  Will.  I  must  remain  here  for  some  time  yet.  How 
pleasant  it  would  be  for  me  were  I  so  placed  that  I  could  converse 
personally  with  my  good  friends, — with  my  good  Giulio. 

I  beg  and  entreat  of  you  to  recommend  me  warmly  to  our  Lord. 
Would  that  I  had  a  spark  of  that  fervour  which  you  mention  in 
your  dear  letter  !  Would  that  I  had  drawn  profit  from  the  recent 
Christmas  solemnities,  during  which  Jesus  came  to  visit  us  !  Had 
not  my  heart  been  harder  than  stone,  certainly  I  ought  to  have 
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been  softened  and  melted  with  grief  for  my  faults,  and  with  grati- 
tude to  the  Divine  goodness.  But,  it  was  not  so,  my  dear  Giulio, 
it  was  not  so.  I  am  always  as  heretofore — nay,  worse.  Alon 
peccator,  pcccatiDii  sum.  "I  am  not  a  sinner,  I  am  sin."  I  am 
comforted  only  by  the  thought  that  it  is  when  our  misery  is 
extreme  that  the  Divine  mercy  shines  forth  more  resplendently. 
God  will  not  deny  Himself  one  of  the  greatest  of  His  glories, 
which  consists  in  raising  up  children  to  Abraham  from  the  very 
stones.  Let  us  unite  together  earnestly  in  prayer — in  prayer  con- 
tinuously ;  let  us  detach  ourselves  more  and  more  from  all  earthly 
things  ;  and  let  us  at  length  live  in  the  way  we  shall  wish,  at  the 
moment  of  death,  that  we  had  lived. 

Oh  !  what  happiness  !  To  live  on  earth  as  if  we  were  in  Heaven, 
and  could  say — our  conversation  is  in  Heaven.  What  content- 
ment !  To  be  able  to  hope  that  Christ  liveth  in  us.  "  I  live  ;  but 
now  not  I,  Christ  liveth  in  me." 

This  is  the  one  grand  object  of  my  desires  and  the  most  soul- 
absorbing  of  my  aspirations.  Rut  what  afflicts  me  is  to  think 
how  far  I  still  am  from  this  end,  hoAV  I  resist  and  oppose  the 
Divine  Grace. 

I  embrace  you  in  the  Lord.  Writing  thus  hastily  I  scarcely 
form  intelligible  letters.  Adieu.  Love  me  in  our  Lord,  in  Whom 
I  also  love  you. 

Milan,  February  /\,  1827.1 

Ro.smini'.s  constant  endeavour  was  to  live  on  earth  as 
if  he  were  always  in  the  visible  presence  of  God.  He 
often  declared  to  his  intimate  friends  that  "  if  he  could 
have  followed  his  own  wish,  and  if  duty  to  his  neigh- 
bour had  not  forbidden  it,  his  whole  life  would  have 
been  spent  in  meditation  and  prayer."  But,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  see  more  than  once,  he  continued 
to  make  "duty  to  his  neighbour,"  whatever  form  it  took, 
a  continued  act  of  prayer.  Not  only  his  works  of 
charity,  in  every  shape,  but  his  recreations  and  his 
ordinary  acts  of  social  intercourse,  as  well  as  all  his 
studies  and  all  his  writings,  were  of  God,  for  God,  in 

1  Don  Francesco  Barone,  Orazione  nei  solemni  Fuiurali  delV  Abate 
Rosmini,  Torino,  185^. 
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God.  Devoted  as  he  was  to  philosophy^  and  highly  as 
he  valued  reason,  he  looked  upon  both  as  certain  to  be 
dangerous  traitors,  if  prayer  and  piety  did  not  shield 
him  from  their  treachery.  His  private  and  public  life 
thus  put  into  practice  a  lesson  that  may  be  well 
described  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  Scottish  man  :i 
"  He  who  will  not  reason  is  a  bigot ;  he  who  will  not 
pray  is  a  fool,  while  he  who  dares  not  is  a  slave." 

^  Sir  Wui.  Drummond,  Preface  to  Academical  Questions  (speaking  of 
Prejudice  and  Reason). 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ROSMINI  CONTINUES  THE  WARFARE  AGAINST  THE 
FOES  OF  REVELATION. 

(a.d.  1827.) 

All  Rosmini's  friends  knew  of  his  strong  affection  for 
the  Rehgious  State  ;  but  few  of  them  knew  anything  of 
the  special  call  that  kept  him  back  from  joining  any 
existing  Religious  Order.  There  was,  therefore,  no- 
thing unseemly  in  the  efforts  of  those  who  used  their 
influence  to  support  the  invitations  of  some  Jesuit 
Fathers  who  wished  him  to  enter  their  Society.^  But, 
though  he  would  not  become  a  Jesuit  himself,  he  was 
the  means  of  leading  others  to  choose  that  Order,  when 
he  found  them  inclined  to  the  Religious  State,  or  hesi- 
tating as  to  a  choice  in  it.  Amongst  those  whom  his 
counsel  thus  "directed  to  the  rule  of  St  Ignatius  "  was 
the  estimable  Don  Brunati  of  Brescia,  to  whom,  on 
hearing  his  resolve  to  enter  Religion,  he  replied  : — 

Your  letter  brought  me  news,  not  indeed  surprising,  but  very 
agreeable.  What  surprise  could  your  resolution  give  me,  since  I 
already  knew  that  your  heart  was  burning  with  the  love  of  God, — 
was,  in  fact,  all  His?  For  me,  it  is  not  more  marvellous  to  see  a 
man  who  is  filled  with  such  feelings  drawn  to  Religion  than  to  see 
tish  attracted  by  the  bait  or  a  bird  by  its  food. 

Be  comforted  then, — "  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage  "  (Deut. 

'  Tommaseo  (Rivista  Con(.)  says  that  this  influence  came  mainly 
from  some  of  his  personal  friends  in  the  Society  al  Innspruck  ;  but  the 
Fathers  who  happened  to  be  staying  at  Brescia  and  Verona  were  its 
immediate  instruments. 
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xxxi.  7),  since  our  Lord  so  loves  you  as  to  create  in  your  heart 
such  holy  desires.  Yes,  nothing  is  more  beautiful,  nothing  more 
advisable  than  to  fly  from  this  world  and  take  refuge  in  the  safe 
port  of  Religion.  .  .  . 

But,  my  dear  friend,  can  I  any  longer  conceal  from  you  what  I 
have  for  a  long  while  jealously  kept  as  a  secret  in  my  heart  ?  No  ; 
not  after  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me.  Well,  then, 
know  that  I  also  have  come  to  a  similar  determination  ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  have  resolved  to  quit  the  world  and  to  enter  the  Religious 
State. 

But,  you  will  eagerly  ask  whether  I  think  of  wearing  the  livery 
of  St  Ignatius  ?  I  so  greatly  love  his  livery  that  I  could  cover  it 
with  kisses  :  it  is  the  livery  which  (if  I  may  say  so)  belongs  to 
Christ's  Pretorian  guards.  However,  God  calls  me  to  something 
else  ;  and  you  know  how  attentively  His  voice  should  be  listened 
to  and  how  faithfully  followed.  I  am,  as  I  have  said,  called  to 
something  else  ;  but  still  to  the  Religious  State.  In  being  of 
Ignatius  you  do  not  cease  to  be  of  Jesus,  to  whom  I  shall  belong, 
also,  as  I  hope  ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  be  in  the  service  of  the 
same  Captain,  and,  in  Him,  we  shall  love  one  another  as  fellow- 
soldiers  under  the  same  banner.  .  .  . 

Perchance  you  would  like  to  know  more.  I  may  tell  you  all 
when  next  I  see  you  ;  for  the  present  let  the  intimation  I  have 
given  you  suffice.  Not,  however,  that  I  know  the  time  set  by  our 
Lord,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  project,  any  more  than  you 
know  it.  Therefore,  let  us  together  pray,  and  pray  unceasingly  ; 
for,  from  Him  alone  all  must  come.  Embracing  you  1  tell  you, 
once  again,  to  pray. 

We  see  here  with  how  much  delicacy  he  refrained 
from  saying  anything  about  the  Order  he  was  himself 
on  the  eve  of  founding,  lest  personal  affection  should 
turn  Don  Brunati's  thoughts  from  the  Society  he  had 
already  recommended,  to  that  for  which  he  might,  with- 
out impropriety,  have  induced  him  to  wait.  Don 
Brunati  had  raised  some  difficulties  with  regard  to  "the 
obedience  which  demanded  the  surrender  of  one's  own 
judgment  to  that  of  Superiors."     Rosmini  answers  : — 

....  You  wish  to  know  my  opinion  upon  the  duty  of  subjecting 
one's  own  judgment  entirely  to  the  authority  of  another,  as  is  the 
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practice  in  the  Society  of  Jesus.  St  Ignatius  was  well  aware  of 
the  strength  which  his  Society  would  acquire,  if  he  established  in 
it  the  greatest  uniformity  possible  in  all  things,  and  thence  also  the 
greatest  agreement  in  doctrines.  I*do  not  deny  that  there  may  be 
some  cases  difficult  to  overcome.  Yet,  generally  speaking,  the 
submission  of  the  understanding  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  good 
Rehgious.  All  other  virtues,  even  though  heroic,  can  be  of  no 
advantage  to  him,  unless  he  knows  how  to  obtain  the  mastery  over 
himself,  in  this  particular,  so  as  to  sacrifice  his  own  views  to  the 
authority  of  his  Superiors.  This  it  is  which,  in  a  body  composed 
of  many  members,  preserves  unity  and  the  blessings  of  harmony. 

Now,  this  is  not  impossible  in  ordinary  cases ;  commonly  speak- 
ing the  things  on  which  our  minds  are  prone  to  differ  from  others 
are  not  self-evident.  Therefore,  not  having  evidence  on  our  side, 
it  becomes  simply  an  effort  of  self-love  to  affirm  one's  own  opinion 
as  certain,  instead  of  leaving  it  open  to  doubt.  But  from  the 
moment  that  one  doubts  one's  own  opinion,  it  is  no  longer  difficult 
to  embrace  that  of  others  by  preferring  their  judgment  to  one's 
own.  Would  not  he  who  had  a  really  humble  opinion  of  himself 
naturally  act  thus .-' 

I  confess,  notwithstanding,  that  in  this  matter  I  should  have  a 
great  difficulty  in  two  cases  (which,  however,  seem  to  me  very 
rare)  and  these  are  : — i.  If  in  some  opinion  which  I  have  adopted, 
I  find  (after  having  divested  myself  of  all  self-love),  such  evidence, 
as  there  is,  for  instance,  in  a  mathematical  demonstration.  2.  If 
I  find  that  the  opinion  which  I  am  desired  to  embrace  is  evidently 
false. 

In  these  two  cases,  it  is  impossible  for  one,  nay  one  ought  not, 
to  give  an  internal  assent,  but  to  retain  one's  own  opinion — with- 
out, however,  causing  disturbance  in  the  Community,  if  one  should 
not  succeed  in  convincing  Superiors  of  its  truth.  These  cases, 
however,  are,  as  I  have  said,  extremely  rare.  It  is  almost  always 
our  self-love  which  gives  to  our  opinions  a  greater  degree  of  cer- 
tainty than  really  belongs  to  them.  A  man  who  has  become  truly 
humble  and  foolish,  for  Jesus  Christ,  seldom  finds  a  case  like  this  ; 
but  it  is  not  altogether  impossible,  and  I  admit  that  it  would  be 
somewhat  embarrassing.  The  Religious,  in  short,  should  be 
thoroughly  predisposed  to  lay  aside  his  own  opinion,  and  to  em- 
brace that  of  others  ;  but  he  ought  to  add  to  profound  humility, 
and  to  the  inward  contempt  of  self,  a  tender  and  unswerving  love 
of  truth,  in  obedience  and  in  charity.^ 

^  Epistolario,  Letter  Ix. 
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From  his  earliest  years,  it  had  been  Rosmini's  intense 
desire  to  bring  hearts  into  close  union  with  God  ;  and 
from  his  earliest  years  he  felt  that  profound  humility, 
passive  obedience,  active  charity,  constant  prayer,  and 
complete  self-denial  were  the  surest  means  for  this. 
Hence,  whenever  he  found  men,  like  Don  Brunati, eagerly 
seeking  after  the  closest  union  with  God,  he  pointed  out 
the  gate  of  the  cloister  as  the  safest  and  best. 

But  many  asked  his  counsel  who  desired  this  union, 
but  were  not  able  to  enter  Religion.  For  them,  too,  he 
prescribed  "  the  science  of  the  Saints,"  with  instructions 
as  to  how  each  one  could  shape  his  course  by  it,  no 
matter  what  his  state  in  life  might  be. 

He  encouraged  all  to  persevere  in  the  struggle  for 
perfection,  even  amidst  the  worst  distractions  of  social 
life ;  for  he  knew  that  many  Saints  had  practised  the 
most  heroic  virtues,  even  when  brought  into  daily  con- 
tact with  the  most  hideous  vices,  and  he  knew  that  the 
noblest  self-sacrifice  was  sometimes  found  where  self- 
interests  most  abounded. 

He  knew  also  that  even  those  who  had  passed  into  the 
port  of  refuge  of  Religion,  as  he  loved  to  call  that  state, 
were  not  free  from  some  of  the  most  dangerous  worldly 
influences,  so  long  as  they  had  not  acquired  the  com- 
pletest  detachment  from  all  created  things.  Yet  he 
knew  from  experience  that,  while  complete  detachment 
from  human  affections  was  essential  to  thorough  union 
with  God,  this  detachment  was  much  more  difficult  of 
attainment  in  secular  life  than  in  religion.  He  could 
speak  with  all  the  more  authority  on  this  subject  since 
he  had  himself  mastered  all  inordinate  human  attach- 
ments as  effectually  as  if  he  had  been  all  his  life  a 
cloistered  monk.  Now,  it  had  cost  him  much  to  tone 
down  these  attachments,  for  he  was  by  nature  most 
aftcctionate.     No  son,  no  brother,  no  man  had  deeper 
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love  of  kindred  and  country  and  home  and  friends  than 
he  ;  but  he  earned  the  Grace  which  made  this  natural 
love  absolutely  subordinate  to  the  love  of  God,  So 
much  had  he  subdued  even  its  most  legitimate  mani- 
festations, that  his  sister,  of  whom  he  had  ever  been 
very  fond,  and  whose  heart  Grace  had  also  long  since 
detached  from  mere  human  affections,  could  not  help 
once  reminding  him  that  she  was  entitled  to  a  sister's 
love,  as  if  he  had  for  a  moment  forgotten  it.  He 
writes : 

For  your  last  letter  I  thank  you  all  the  more,  as  it  was  a  vernal 
one,  like  the  season  in  which  we  are  ;  like  that,  too,  it  invites  us  to 
raise  our  thoughts  towards  the  ineffable  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
who  continually  loads  us  with  benefits.  Yes,  let  us  be  grateful  to 
Him  ;  let  us  think  continually  of  Him  ;  in  short,  belong  to  Him 
entirely.  Is  not  this  the  only  happiness  of  our  hearts  ?  I  know  it 
is  thus  your  heart  speaks.  It  is  thus  1  feel  that  mine  speaks,  by 
the  Grace  of  our  Lord,  to  which  I  respond  imperfectly. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  delicious  than  this  union  of  wills  and 
affections  which  I  trust  exists  between  us.  I  infer  from  a  certain 
passage  in  your  letter,  that  you  suspect  that  my  affection  for  you 
has  decreased.  Even  if  I  desired  it,  I  could  not  but  love  you  ; 
and  1  love  you  with  more  than  a  brothei-'s  affection.  The  infre- 
quency  of  my  letters  should  not  make  you  doubt  :  attribute  this 
to  my  affairs,  and  to  the  defect  I  have  of  negligence  in  many 
things  of  secondary  importance.  As  regards  my  soul,  believe  it  to 
be  full  of  affection  for  you.  I  often  remember  you  before  our 
Lord,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  speak  of  you,  or  to  hear 
tidings  of  you,  especially  when  they  come  direct  from  yourself. 
This  is  natural  in  me  ;  but,  1  hope  it  is  also  rooted  in  our  Lord,  as 
I  wish  all  my  affections  to  be.  I  hope  likewise  that  it  will  make 
it  all  the  more  dear  to  you  to  find  that  we  meet  together  in  our 
Lord  in  perfect  unity  of  heart.  He  is  the  true  Centre  of  the 
greatest  love,  of  the  greatest  alliance  of  hearts  :  nay,  He  is  the 
only  Centre,  the  Ocean  of  love.  .  .  . 

Milan,  April  14,  1827.1 

Rosmini's  remarks  on  the  submission  of  one's  own 
1  Epistolario,  Letter  Ixi. 
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judgment  to  that  of  superiors  did  not  quite  satisfy  his 
Brescian  correspondent,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
principle  of  obedience  seemed  to  be  applied  amongst 
the  Jesuits.  Don  Brunati  had  written  expressing  a 
wish  to  choose  another  Order,  and  asking  his  opinion  of 
the  Benedictines.  Desirous  of  holding  him  to  the 
original  choice,  Rosmini  met  the  whole  case  in  this 
manner : — 

Confidence  in  God  is  what  alone  can  assure  us  as  to  many 
things  in  which,  without  it,  we  should  be  ever  wavering  and  in 
suspense.  This  need  of  entrusting  all  to  God  has  been  vividly 
brought  home  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
as  when  He  taught  us  to  pray  with  the  petition  "  And  lead  us  not 
into  temptation."  Only  God  can  preserve  us  from  occasions  such 
as  those  in  which  the  strongest  virtue  may  be  exposed  to  danger, 
— occasions  which  are  to  be  found  even  in  Religion  but  much 
more  in  the  world.  It  is  for  this  that  it  has  been  said  of  Jesus 
Christ  Himself — "  He  hath  given  His  angels  charge  over  thee,  to 
keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways."  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  those 
who  are  one  with  Christ,  or  who  fully  trust  in  Him.  We  are 
travellers  on  this  earth  and  we  know  not  whither  we  are  going — 
whether  into  places  full  of  dangers  and  difficulties  or  into  those 
that  are  easy  and  safe.  Confidence  in  God  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  fully  reassure  us,  in  the  midst  of  all  uncertainties  ;  and  this, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  must  remove  from  the  soul  all  anxiety  about 
the  point  in  question. 

Moreover,  the  precept  of  St  Ignatius  is  not  so  absolute  as  some 
might  suppose  ;  for,  he  adds  "  as  far  as  is  possible  "  {quoadid  fieri 
poterit^.  "  Let  all  the  brethren,  as  far  as  possible,  hold  the  same 
sentiments  and  language,  as  the  Apostle  teaches."  So,  also,  in 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Constitutions,  where  he  teaches  the  way  in 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  Society  ought  to  be  maintained  in 
vigour,  and  increased,  he  touches  on  agreement  in  doctrines,  but 
ever  with  the  same  clause — "  as  far  as  this  is  possible."  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  all  this  moderation  would  be  of  no  avail  under 
superiors  who  were  over-exacting  ;  but  this,  let  me  repeat,  is  not 
to  be  feared  from  God's  mercy.  Even  if  He  allowed  the  danger, 
it  is  certain  that  He  would  give  to  the  Religious  who  hoped  in 
Him  the  means  of  deliverance  from  all  embarrassment.  In  fact,  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  any  hesitation 
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in  giving  ourselves  to  Religion, — that  being  an  act  most  agreeable 
to  (iod,  who  never  allows  Himself  to  be  outdone  in  generosity. 

As  for  what  you  say  touching  the  Benedictines,  I  can  give  you 
no  other  advice  than  that  you  should  mature  the  affair  by  long 
and  frequent  prayer.  1  have  always  derived  much  pleasure  and 
consolation  from  the  last  article  of  the  Second  Part  of  St  Thomas's 
Sionnia,  wherein  he  proves  that,  as  regards  entermg  into  Religion 
or  not,  one  should  never  take  counsel,  not  even  with  one's  friends ; 
because,  to  enter  Religion  is  a  thing  so  evidently  good,  in  itself, 
that  it  requires  no  counsel j  but  counsel  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
choose  ivJiich  among  the  various  Religious  Institutes  is  the  one 
most  suited  to  us. 

Read  this  article,  for  it  appears  to  me  to  be  full  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  It  will  give  you  the  same  consolation  that  it  has  given  to 
me.  Meanwhile,  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  influenced  by  inclina- 
tion towards,  or  aversion  from,  any  particular  thing  or  any  par- 
ticular office.  Do  you  think  yourself  ciualified  for  preaching,  or  for 
the  confessional  ?  Leave  that  for  your  Superior  to  decide,  and 
put  yourself  in  a  state  of  perfect  indifference  to  all,  so  as  to  be 
ready  even  to  preach,  to  hear  confessions,  or  to  do  anything  else 
for  which  you  are  less  inclined  by  nature,  or  fitted  by  habit.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  first  and  principal  requisite,  in  order  to 
know  the  Will  of  God,  and  to  make  a  good  choice,  is  to  establish 
one's  self  in  a  state  of  full  and  perfect  indifference  to  all  things. 

O  most  beautiful  indifference  !  so  much  recommended  by  the 
Saints  !  This  is  that  virtue  which  removes  all  the  obstacles 
to  the  Divine  illuminations.  It  is  only  with  this  that  we  can  hear, 
in  our  hearts,  the  softest  whisperings  of  our  Lord  ;  in  Whom 
continue  to  love  me,  and  to  Whom  commend  me  in  your  prayers. 

Milan,  May  4,  1827.1 

This  letter  had  the  desired  effect ;  for  Don  Brunati 
soon  informed  him  that  the  indifference  he  recommended 
"had  reconciled  him  to  the  resolution  of  trying  to  prac- 
tise holy  obedience  in  the  Society  of  Jesus,"  and  was 
about  to  leave  for  Rome.  Rosmini  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  commending  for  his  use  a  certain  "epitome  of 
Christian  meditation,  composed  by  a  Father  of  the 
Society,  which  ought  to  be  specially  acceptable  to  one 

'  Epistolario,  Letter  Ixii. 
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who  was  about  to  take  a  long  journey  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  the  Order." 

Rosmini  congratulates  him.     He  continues — 

....  I  was  reading,  a  few  days  ago,  a  beautiful  and  instructive 
lesson,  in  the  life  of  that  admirable  man  Father  Caraffa,  who  was 
the  seventh  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  is  there  said  that 
he  used  to  meditate  on  three  letters — one  blacky  another  7'ed,  and 
a  third  luhiie.  These  meant  : — his  own  sins,  the  sufferings  of  his 
Saviour,  and  the  glory  of  the  Blessed.  In  these  .three  points  I  see 
a  compendium  of  all  Christian  meditation.  By  the  black  letter, 
we  may  learn  to  know  ourselves,  and  direct  our  endeavours  to  the 
purification  of  our  souls  ;  by  the  red  one,  we  can  stir  ourselves  up 
to  the  imitation  of  Jesus  in  the  mortifying  of  our  human  nature, 
without  excepting  any  portion  of  it ;  while  by  the  last,  or  white  letter, 
we  are  admonished  to  resist  the  discouragement  and  anguish  of 
soul  which  the  sorrow  for  our  sins  and  the  greatness  of  our  suffer- 
ings might  otherwise  bring  upon  us  ;  imitating,  also,  in  this,  Christ 
who,  when  joy  was  set  before  Him,  endured  the  Cross  (Heb.  xii. 
2),  One  may  say  that  such  is,  likewise,  the  substance  of  that 
admirable  book  The  Exercises  of  St  Ignatius,  which  I  always  keep 
close  by  me.  .  .  . 

Milan, y?/;/^  3,  1827.1 

Shortly  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  popular 
historian.  Carlo  Rosmini,  died.  Although  he  had  lived 
"  like  a  recluse  moving  amongst  men,"  the  news  of  his 
death  cast  a  gloom  on  the  whole  city.  He  had  never 
married,  and  the  only  passion  to  which  he  had  ever 
yielded  was  that  for  literature  ;  yet  never,  in  the  course 
of  his  long  life  of  70  years,  did  the  charms  of  literature 
blind  him  to  the  graces  and  obligations  of  religion. 
None  missed  him  so  much  as  his  intimate  friends 
Mellerio,  Manzoni,  and  Rosmini.  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  Rovereto,  he  thus  feelingly  mentioned  their 
loss,  and  made  it  the  occasion  of  counselling  cheerful- 
ness to  his  correspondent,  who  was,  at  the  time,  visited 
with  trials  of  his  own  : — 

1  Epistolario,  Letter  Ixiii, 
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I  have  received  the  two  letters  which  you  sent  me.  The  answer 
that  I  make  to  you  is  brief,  as  befits  a  man  whose  mind  is  de- 
pressed and  saddened  by  grief  The  reason  you  have  already 
heard.  Last  Saturday  a  terrible  stroke  deprived  my  cousin  and 
friend  Carlo  of  life — at  the  very  hour  in  which  the  family  vainly 
expected  him  home  to  dinner.  His  loss,  which  is  deplored  by  all 
his  friends,  whose  great  grief  attests  how  much  he  was  loved,  has 
also  most  acutely  pierced  my  heart.  The  wound  is  only  soothed 
by  reflecting  on  the  Divine  Mercy,  and  on  the  goodness  of  that 
soul  which  has  departed,  and  which  was  wont  to  live  in  the  body 
as  if  each  hour  were  to  be  his  last. 

Keep  yourself,  I  pray  you,  comforted  and  cheerful.  This  I  hold 
to  be  the  best  counsel  and  the  best  medicine  that  can  be  given. 
....  Cheerfulness  of  mind  and  a  thorough  submission  to  the 
Divine  Will,  which  is  ever  full  of  a  love  and  a  pity  beyond  our 
comprehension,  is  a  marvellous  moral  antidote,  and  has  its  influ- 
ence also  on  the  body.  Cheerfulness  imparts  to  our  body  a  move- 
ment and  vitality  that  is  indescribable,  and  this  helps  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  loosening  it,  so  to  say,  from  that  stagnation 
from  which  this  kind  of  ailment  seems  to  proceed. 

Milan, /«>i£  5,  1827. ^ 

All  this  time  the  intellectual  contest  between  Rosmini 
and  the  propagators  of  an  anti-Christian  philosophy 
went  on,  without  allowing  him  many  long  intervals  of 
rest.  On  all  sides,  and  in  every  form,  the  Italian  cham- 
pions of  sensualism  and  infidelity  attacked  him  in  and 
through  his  works.  Foremost  in  every  assault  were  Gioia 
and  Romagnosi.  The  latter  assailed  him  with  special 
virulence,  for  having  attempted  to  disturb  the  sensistic 
notions  then  floating  about  as  to  Divine  Providence  in 
relation  to  the  distribution  of  good  and  evil.  Rosmini 
vindicated  the  Catholic  teaching  on  this  most  important 
question,  destroying,  at  the  very  root,  all  the  objections 
advanced  on  behalf  of  irreligion.  There  could  be  no 
better  proof  of  the  importance  of  his  Essay,  or  of  the 
good  that  it  had  done  and  was  likely  to  do,  than  the 
violent  abuse  it  met  with  from  the  enemies  of  religion. 

^  Episiolario,  Letter  Ixiv. 
L 
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In  reproducing  this,  with  the  other  two  essays  which 
form  Tlie  TJieodicy,  Rosmini  arranged  in  the  preface  all 
the  objections  made  by  Romagnosi,  face  to  face  with 
the  answers  which  the  Christian  had  to  offer.  He  clearly 
showed  how  all  the  objections  sprang  from  ignorance  of 
physical  causes  ;  he  entered  fully  into  the  grand  pro- 
blem of  the  nature  and  origin  of  evil,  and  demonstrated 
that  the  possibility  of  evil  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
limited  beings,  and  that  to  expect  a  world  without  evils 
of  any  sort,  is  to  expect  from  God  contradictions  and 
impossibilities ;  he  proved  that  when  evil  and  good 
come,  finally,  to  be  weighed  one  against  the  other,  the 
good  will  outweigh  the  evil  to  an  extent  that  could  have 
been  possible  in  no  other  way  than  that  which  the 
Sovereign  Goodness  and  Wisdom  of  the  Creator  had 
ordained.  The  treatise  is,  therefore,  highly  metaphysical ; 
however,  like  the  rest  of  that  great  work,  the  concep- 
tions are  so  sublime  and  original,  and  the  style  is  so 
vigorous,  that  the  reader  is  not  fatigued  by  the  usual 
dryness  of  abstract  discussions,  but  finds  his  soul  raised 
above  the  world  and  thrilled  with  the  loftiest  and  most 
refreshing  sentiments  of  truth,  wisdom  and  religion. 

Hoping  to  induce  his  adversaries  to  see  the  necessity 
of  moderating  the  rancorous  spirit  which  seemed  to 
animate  them,  he  published  the  famous  Essay  on  the 
Etiquette  of  Literary  Men.  This  had,  at  once,  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  popular  mind  ;  but,  for  that  very  reason, 
it  exasperated  his  opponents.  The  quiet  but  telling 
censures  which  it  dealt  out  to  literary  offenders  so  well 
fitted  the  case  of  his  assailants  that  they  were  furious — 
Gioia  especially  so. 

Now,  Gioia  had  more  than  once  fiercely  resented 
Rosmini's  criticisms  on  sensistic  philosophy.  He  even 
w^ent  so  far  as  to  abuse  personally  the  editors  of  the 
Modenese  periodical  in  which  his  own  opinions  were 
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first  calmly  examined  and  charitably  exposed  by  "  the 
Roveretan  philosopher."  Nay,  he  stepped  out  of  his 
way  to  revile  all  those,  especially  ecclesiastics,  who 
stood  out  for  "  Faith  in  Truth  and  in  God,"  stigmatising 
them  as  "  Ostrogoths  "  and  "  Obscurantists."  A  long 
appendix  to  his  Galateo  was  made  the  means  of  reiterat- 
ing all  his  errors  and  his  invectives  against  the  morality 
of  Christianity.  Rosmini  felt  obliged  to  reply  once  more 
to  the  sophisms  and  aberrations  of  this  antagonist,  and 
he  did  so  in  a  way  that  set  before  literary  men  the 
genuine  mode  of  conducting  controversies. 

Not  only  in  Milan  but  also  in  Modena  and  Florence, 
the  press  was  kept  busy  at  the  essays  which  the  de- 
fender of  Christian  truth  poured  forth  against  the 
teachers  of  error.  As  Florence  was  then  the  head- 
quarters of  the  pamphleteers  who  were  stoutly  advocat- 
ing the  establishment  of  Godless  Schools,  it  was  there 
that  he  published  his  admirable  essay  on  The  Unity  of 
Education.  The  forcible  reasoning  of  this  treatise  told 
well  against  the  irreligious  tendencies  of  those  days,  and 
was  the  first  strong  barrier  erected  against  the  policy 
which  has  since  taken  a  fatal  hold  on  our  own  country. 
He  explained  clearly  the  first  principles  on  which  the 
whole  theory  of  education  depended,  and  demonstrated, 
in  a  way  that  was  both  new  and  irrefragable,  that  reli- 
gion is  and  must  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
education.  He  then  applied  himself  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem of  so  harmoniously  combining  individual,  domestic, 
national,  and  cosmopolitan  education  that  the  egotism 
neither  of  the  family  nor  of  the  individual  should  prove 
an  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  national  spirit ; 
he  showed  that  the  spirit  of  nationality,  on  the  one 
hand,  should  erect  no  wall  of  separation  between  those 
beings  who,  having  been  bought  by  the  Blood  of  Christ, 
know  no  longer  any  distinction  of  Jew  or  Greek,  but 
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form  one  single  brotherhood  ;  and  that  the  vastness  of 
the  cosmopolitan  and  national  circle,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  not  impair  the  sentiments  of  citizenship,  or  of 
the  family  or  of  the  individual.  In  short,  he  laid  down 
the  principle  by  which  to  answer  all  the  gravest  ques- 
tions on  education  —  questions  which  the  profoundest 
thinkers  of  our  days  are  still  agitating  without  coming 
near  any  satisfactory  solution. 

Although  this  warfare  for  the  best  interests  of  religion 
pressed  heavily  on  his  time,  he  was  able  to  continue  the 
Niwvo  Saggio  on  the  Origin  of  Ideas,  as  well  as  two 
other  important  works — the  Philosophy  of  Politics  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Right.  Day  by  day,  he  felt  more  and 
more  deeply  that  God  called  him  to  lift  philosophy 
from  its  ruins  and  make  it  the  handmaid  of  Revealed 
Religion.  "  I  feel  within  me  a  voice  commanding,  a 
force  impelling  me  to  this  duty,"  he  wrote  to  Tom- 
maseo.  "  In  the  first  of  my  Philosophical  Essays  I 
have  traced  some  outlines  of  that  science  which  is 
always  before  my  mind,  like  an  ever-present  picture  the 
sight  of  which  greatly  cheers  me.  I  pray  you,  nay  I 
conjure  you,  to  assist  me  in  what  I  am  thus  endeavour- 
ing to  do.  Spread  abroad  the  good  principles,  and 
help  to  recall  men  from  the  intellectual  lethargy  into 
which  they  have  fallen ;  raise  them  up  from  matter  to 
spirit.  I  know  well  what  fortitude  is  required  in  order 
to  withstand  the  utter  mental  prostration  that  is  pro- 
duced by  the  crushing  weight  of  our  mortal  body.  But 
all  philosophy  is  mere  vanity  if  it  be  not  subservient  to 
religion — if  it  only  inflate  us  instead  of  edifying  and 
humbling  us.  This  danger  of  pride,  which  is  so  apt  to 
mix  itself  up  with  the  natural  speculation  of  the  under- 
standing, is  the  only  thing  that  sometimes  alarms  me  ; 
but  I  get  rid  of  this  false  fear  by  placing  an  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  grace  of  God." 
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In  the  preface  to  his  works,  he  tells  us  that  he  saw 
the  Gospel  shining  above  all  systems,  "  like  the  sun 
untouched  by  the  clouds  of  the  atmosphere  of  earth, 
and  he  felt  certain  that  though  heaven  and  earth  should 
pass  away  the  word  of  God  should  not  pass  away.  He 
knew,  indeed,  that  divine  Wisdom  has  no  need  of  any 
philosophical  system  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  that 
it  is  in  all  respects  perfect  in  itself,  but  that  the  errors, 
the  prejudices,  and  the  doubts  which  arise  from  the 
imperfection  of  reason,  and  which  interpose  so  many 
obstacles  to  the  full  assent  that  is  due  to  revealed  truth, 
may  and  ought  to  be  solved  and  dispersed  by  reason 
itself.  He  remembered  that  the  Catholic  Church, 
especially  in  the  last  Council  of  Lateran,  invited  and 
excited  philosophers,  to  apply  their  studies  to  this 
duty.  But  the  study  had  been  long  neglected,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  false  philosophy  invaded  every  human 
institution,  art,  and  science,  producing  a  hideous  per- 
version in  the  mental  and  moral  life  of  individuals, 
famihes,  and  nations.  Influenced  by  this  false  philo- 
sophy, the  passions  and  the  base  calculation  of  material 
interests  gradually  became  the  only  counsellors,  the 
only  masters  of  men's  minds,  which  were  left  open  to 
every  prejudice  and  ready  to  give  their  immediate 
assent  to  the  most  extravagant  propositions,  or  to  with- 
hold it  from  the  most  plainly  demonstrated  truth,  on 
any  trivial  pretence." 

"They  became  credulous  even  to  absurdity  but 
incredulous  even  to  evidence.  Embracing  irreligion, 
they  willingly  lost  themselves  in  shameless  licentious- 
ness. Finding  virtue  and  truth  a  check  to  all  this, 
they  cast  them  aside  as  inventions  of  superstition,  or 
at  least  as  things  which  had  no  proven  existence." 

Human  society,  thrown  on  the  current  of  false 
philosophy,  had  been  thus  drifting  rapidly  towards  the 
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fatal  reefs  of  irreligion,  when  Rosmini  arose — as  we  be- 
lieve, called  forth  by  Heaven — not  merely  to  warn  men 
of  the  dreadful  dangers  ahead,  but  to  guide  them  back 
to  the  safe  channel  of  truth — nay,  to  the  source  of  all 
truth,  God  himself  The  duty  was  one  which  none  but 
the  most  gifted  could  undertake.  It  required  an 
intellect  of  surpassing  power,  as  well  as  learning  of  the 
most  extensive  and  the  profoundest  kind,  and  a  moral 
character  as  perfect  as  his.  Above  all  these  it  needed 
"  a  call  from  on  High."  It  is  hardly  possible  to  follow 
the  career  of  Rosmini,  examining  it  by  the  light  of  his 
words  and  deeds,  without  feeling  that  he  possessed  all 
the  essential  qualifications  in  a  remarkable  degree. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ROSMINI    RECEIVES    THE    EXPECTED    MANIFESTATION 
OF   PROVIDENCE, 

(a.d.  1827.) 

ROSMINI  was  waiting  "  in  silentio  et  in  spe " — in 
silence  and  in  hope — for  the  special  indications  of 
Providence  which  Madame  Canossa  led  him  to  expect 
at  Milan,  The  month  of  May  1827  had  just  passed. 
During  the  month  of  the  Mother  of  God  he  had 
specially  asked  her  aid.  June  came,  and  with  it  the 
first  rays  of  "  the  promised  manifestation." 

Humanly  speaking,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  give 
them  a  fitting  reception,  because  this  month  found  him 
suffering  from  the  first  serious  symptoms  of  a  malady 
that  gave  him  during  the  rest  of  his  life  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  practising  Christian  fortitude.  ^  But,  spirit- 
ually speaking,  he  was  in  the  best  possible  state  for 
recognising  and  following  the  monitions  of  Providence, 
in  whatever  form  they  presented  themselves.  The 
form,  as  we  shall  see,  was  not  such  as  ordinary  men 
would  take  to  be  very  notable.     On  the  contrary,  it  was 

^  Up  to  Uie  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  Rosmini  had  enjoyed  such 
perfect  health  that,  in  after  years,  he  often  referred  to  it  as  supplying  a 
means  of  estimating  the  delight  of  living  in  the  state  of  original  innocence 
"before  Adam  bequeathed  the  curse  of  the  fall  to  the  human  race."  He 
inherited  from  ihe  Rosmini-Serbatis  what  Don  Paoli  calls  "ancestral 
inflammation  of  the  liver."  The  family  malady  did  not  show  itself  in 
him  until  1822,  when  the  symptoms  were  very  slight.  In  1826  it 
declared  itself  more  decidedly,  and  in  1827  took  an  acute  form  which 
never  afterwards  left  him  wholly  free  from  its  tormenting  presence. 
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one  which  most  men  would  pass  it  by  as  indicating 
nothing. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  during  Rosmini's  stay  at 
Milan,  Count  Mellerio  was  one  of  his  most  constant 
visitors.  On  the  7th  of  June  he  called,  as  usual,  to  see 
his  friend,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  a  certain  Abbe 
Lowenbriick,  whose  outspoken  zeal  for  religion  had 
made  his  residence  in  France  no  longer  acceptable  to 
the  authorities  or  agreeable  to  himself  The  French 
Minister  at  Turin  had  furnished  him  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  Count  Mellerio.  The  Abbe  belonged 
to  Metz  in  Lorraine ;  but  he  had  come  to  Italy  directly 
from  Rouen,  where  his  unsparing  denunciations  of  cer- 
tain vices  that  were  not  only  locally  but  nationally 
popular,  earned  for  him  an  enmity  which  endangered 
his  personal  safety,  and  forced  him  into  temporary 
exile.  Rosmini  was  much  interested  in  Count  Mel- 
lerio's  description  of  the  persecuted  priest's  sufferings, 
zeal,  and  intense  desire  to  be  associated  with  those  who 
wished  wholly  to  devote  themselves  to  the  winning 
of  souls  to  God. 

Not  the  least  of  the  qualities  which  commended  the 
pious  stranger  to  his  heart  was  this  eagerness  to  or- 
ganize, or  aid  in  organizing,  an  institute  for  resisting 
the  forces  of  modern  impiety.  Judging  that  the  best 
way  to  begin  was  with  a  congregation  of  missionaries 
"  for  the  improvement  of  the  clergy,"  he  had  planned 
an  Order  of  that  kind.  Mellerio,  well  knowing  that 
such  a  disposition  would  attract  to  each  other  his  old 
and  his  new  friends,  proposed  that  they  should  dine 
with  him  together,  as  soon  as  Rosmini's  health  per- 
mitted. Although  still  unwell,  he  would  not  allow  his 
health  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  immediate 
meeting.  Accordingly,  he  arranged  to  spend  the  fol- 
lowing evening  (June  8)  at  Mellerio's  house.     There  he 
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met  the  Abbe  Lowcnbriick,  whose  exuberant  eloquence 
was  all  directed  to  topics  that  never  failed  to  interest 
Rosmini.  Before  they  had  been  long  together,  the  two 
men  learned  to  esteem  each  other  more  even  than  their 
host  had  hoped. 

Although  no  two  men  seemed  to  be  less  alike,  there 
were  many  links  of  sympathy  between  them,  many 
turns  of  thought  common  to  both,  and  above  all,  they 
had  such  common  ties  of  aim  which  made  the  dissimi- 
larity of  their  natural  character  no  barrier  to  a  warm 
friendship.  Both  were  equally  zealous  for  God  and  the 
Church,  but  Lowenbrlick's  zeal  was  somewhat  obtru- 
sively evident,  and  little  under  control.  He  was  all 
aglow  with  an  energy  which  had  in  it  something  per- 
haps of  the  extravagant.  He  was  full  of  stir  and 
excitement,  eager  to  rush  forth  and  conquer  the  world 
to  God,  without  pausing  to  ask  if  anything  more  was 
necessary  than  an  enthusiastic  will,  a  perpetual  activity 
of  tongue,  and  an  unwearied  roaming  through  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  the  world,  pressing  all  to  "  the 
feast  of  the  Lord."  He  would  preach  to  men  in  and 
out  of  season,  and  whether  they  could  understand  him 
or  not,  as  he  relied  quite  as  much  on  the  effect  of  en- 
thusiasm as  on  the  force  of  reason. 

Rosmini's  zeal,  on  the  contrary,  was  subdued,  by  his 
intensity  of  thought  and  by  a  long  course  of  discipline. 
He  was  invariably  calm  and  self-collected.  Although 
never  wanting  in  true  energy,  and  often  moved  by 
strong  impulses,  he  was  never  carried  away  by  excite- 
ment, never  worried  or  put  out.  Therefore  he  had  none 
of  the  vagaries,  or  checks  to  perseverance,  which  spoiled 
and  sometimes  neutralised  the  zeal  of  the  other.  No 
less  eager  than  Lowenbriick  to  win  all  men  to  God,  he 
measured  the  means,  and  fully  realised  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  and  the  insignificance  of  the  human  agent. 
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Hence,  while  he  was  ahvays  watching  for  the  occasions 
of  doing  good  to  others,  always  sedulously  working  for 
the  salvation  of  himself  and  his  neighbour,  he  never 
took  a  step  forward  without  first  quietly  convincing 
himself  that  God's  will  directed  him,  and  God's  grace 
guided  him  to  the  object.  Unlike  Lowenbriick,  he 
trusted  little  in  mere  enthusiasm,  much  to  the  action  of 
reason,  but  all  to  God. 

Now,  this  marked  diversity  of  character,  instead  of 
serving  to  keep  them  asunder  helped  to  draw  them 
together ;  for  the  one  saw  in  the  other  qualities  which 
he  seemed  to  himself  to  need,  and,  since  both  alike 
strove  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men,  there 
was  fair  promise  of  such  a  mutual  interchange  of  gifts 
as  might  impart  strength  and  harmony  to  their  united 
action.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  Rosmini  hoped 
much  from  the  evidences  of  mental  and  physical  activity, 
as  well  as  piety  and  zeal,  which  he  discovered  in 
Lowenbriick. 

Count  Mellerio  contrived  to  leave  them  to  themselves, 
and  before  they  separated  for  the  night  he  could  per- 
ceive that  they  had  come  to  an  understanding  which 
promised  well.  Next  day,  they  met  again  to  compare 
notes  and  discuss  points  of  difference,  and  as  the  Abbe's 
feverish  enthusiasm  had  toned  down  to  an  edifying 
moderation  after  a  night's  reflection,  Rosmini  reason- 
ably concluded  that  its  extravagances  were  within  easy 
reach  of  control. 

It  is  indeed,  true,  that  the  fervent  Lorrainese  was  still 
far  more  eager  to  bring  all  the  world,  forthwith,  into  the 
path  of  truth  and  virtue  than  to  bring  himself,  first  of 
all,  within  any  set  rules  for  his  own  sanctification.  But 
when  Rosmini  insisted  on  this  indispensable  preliminary, 
Lovvenbrlick's  overflowing  zeal  subsided  quite  enough 
for  him  to  see  that  he  must  begin  with  his  own  soul, 
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before  he  could  be  in  a  true  position  to  labour  effectually 
for  the  souls  of  others.  His  recognition  of  this  fact 
led  Rosmini  to  hope  that,  in  a  little  while,  he  would 
prove  to  be  as  docile  as  he  was  already  energetic. 

Within  the  first  three  days  of  their  acquaintance  they 
had  prayed  together  at  every  shrine  in  Milan,  and 
visited  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Pavia,  discussing, 
the  while,  every  form  of  institute  or  congregation  for 
religious  purposes  which  presented  itself  to  the  fertile 
mind  of  the  Frenchman,  who  was  still  eager  to  establish 
a  society  of  missionary  preachers.  He  drew  highly- 
coloured  pictures  of  the  means  and  results  ;  but  the 
other  could  not  discover  much  that  was  practical  in  the 
means,  or  better  than  visionary  in  the  results. 

Rosmini  did  not,  at  once,  communicate  the  details  of 
his  own  well-devised  project,  further  than  showing  how 
certain  features  of  his  companion's  proposals  were  em- 
braced in  it,  and  how  some  others  were  inconsistent 
with  the  set  purpose  of  self-sanctification  as  the  first 
requisite,  or  with  the  principle  of  dependence  on  Pro- 
vidence, which  formed  its  cardinal  points.  Lowenbrlick 
soon  perceived  that,  compared  with  Rosmini's  fixed 
and  luminous  policy,  all  his  own  plans  were  dim  and 
driftless,  and  admitted  that  mere  human  expedients 
and  impulses,  however  good,  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
grand  purpose  on  which  his  soul  was  bent.  Recognising 
this,  and  knowing  how  vacillating  all  his  own  emotions 
were,  he  decided  on  surrendering  his  zeal  to  the  guid- 
ance of  a  master  mind,  that  put  no  confidence  in  mere 
human  impulse.  Therefore  he  resolved  to  become  a 
disciple  of  Rosmini,  and  learn  from  him  how  to  apply 
the  science  of  the  Saints  to  the  organization  of  a  society 
for  forming  Saints  and  doing  the  work  of  the  Saints. 

The    first   lessons   he   received    taught  him  to    take 
literally  the  Following  of  Christ  as  his  text-book,  and 
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our  Lord  as  the  model  on  Whose  life  his  own  life 
should  be  shaped — the  pattern  of  perfect  Charity,  in  all 
its  phases.  Amongst  those  who  had  successfully  taken 
this  course,  St  Thomas  of  Aquin  was  set  before  him  as 
the  model  of  intellectual  charity,  St  Augustin  as  the 
model  of  universal  charity,  St  Ignatius  as  the  model  of 
governmental  charity,  and  St  Francis  of  Sales  as  the 
model  of  charity  in  the  details  of  daily  life.  It  was  a 
new  study  for  the  restless  Abbe,  and  so  long  as  he 
applied  himself  to  it  the  superabundant  natural  bene- 
volence which  incessantly  tossed  him  to  and  fro,  with- 
out allowing  him  to  produce  any  good  results,  was  kept 
within  wholesome  bounds. 

Pending  himself  spiritual,  and,  to  some  extent, 
temporal  director  of  this  new  friend,  as  well  as  of  two 
or  three  pious  Priests,  who  were  also  desirous  of  seeking 
perfection  under  his  guidance,  Rosmini  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  for  giving  effect  to  the  project  which 
had  so  long  possessed  him.  He  was  ready  to  act  ;  but, 
as  yet.  Providence  had  not  pointed  out  the  time  and 
place.  Many  consultations  were  held  with  intimate 
friends  ;  but  none  knew  of  a  place  to  which  the  founder 
and  his  first  associates  might  most  conveniently  resort 
to  take  further  counsel  with  God  "in  complete  solitude." 

With  calm  earnestness,  he  sought  light  from  above, 
biding  his  time  for  some  sign  of  God's  Will.  All  the 
members  of  his  little  family  united,  twice  a  day,  in 
fervent  prayer  for  this  object. 

One  day,  as  Rosmini  and  his  household  were  thus 
engaged,  Don  Luigi  PoHdori,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Count  Mellerio,  and  brother  of  Cardinal  Polidori, 
entered.  When  their  devotions  were  ended  he  informed 
Rosmini  that  while  offering  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for 
their  object  that  very  morning  (it  was  June  13,  18271) 

'  The  Feast  of  Rosmini's  "  patron,"  St  Anthony  of  Padua. 
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his  thoughts  were  suddenly  carried  to  the  summit  of 
Monte  Calvario,  over  Domodossola,  and  something 
seemed  to  speak  to  his  mind  saying,  "  this  is  the 
place." 

Count  Mellerio  joined  them  while  they  were  con- 
versing on  the  subject,  and  as  he  was  a  native  of  one  of 
the  Ossola  valleys,  and  had  a  noble  mansion  in  Domo, 
close  to  the  sacred  Mount,  he  was  more  than  delighted 
with  this  announcement,  which  only  anticipated  one  he 
was  himself  about  to  make.  He,  too,  had  had  his  mind 
directed  to  Monte  Calvario,  during  his  morning  prayers 
for  their  common  intention,  and  he  had  actually  come 
to  give  Rosmini  a  sketch  of  the  place. 

After  they  heard  Mellerio's  description,  all  agreed 
that  the  spot  was  exactly  such  as  met  the  conditions 
they  had  separately  thought  best,  not  only  for  the 
commencement  but  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  work 
contemplated  by  the  proposed  Institute.  That  very 
evening,  it  was  decided  to  send  Lowenbrlick  to  Domo- 
dossola, he  being  the  least  occupied  and  the  most 
robust.  His  immediate  business  was  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  house,  ascertain  what  steps  were 
necessary  for  gaining  possession,  and  report  generally 
on  whatever  might  interest  and  inform  those  for  whom 
he  acted.  He  went  at  once,  duly  provided  with  letters 
from  Count  Mellerio  to  persons  having  authority  or 
influence  in  the  locality. 

Within  three  days  after  he  had  left  Milan  his  first 
report  was  received.  It  was  so  favourable,  nay  so 
enthusiastic,  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  place,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  hopeful  with  regard  to  possession,  that 
Rosmini  had  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  God's  Will  in 
the  matter.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  place  before  Lowenbrlick  the  whole  plan  of 
the  proposed  Institute.     The  distractions  of  Milan  were 
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a  sufficient  reason  for  having  withheld  the  details  of  the 
project  from  such  an  excitable  person,  while  he  stayed 
there  ;  but  everything  favoured  a  thorough  study  of  the 
whole  design  while  the  Abbe  was  at  Monte  Calvario,  in 
sight  of  the  sacred  memorials  of  the  Passion,  and  amid 
the  solitude  which  he  described  so  rapturously.  A  draft 
of  the  plan  was  therefore  sent  to  him,  and  with  it  the 
following  letter : — 

I  hasten  to  send  you  the  plan  of  that  Institute  to  which  God 
seems  to  call  me.  Read  it ;  think  over  it  ;  take  counsel  about  it 
with  our  Lord.  What  consolation  it  would  be  for  me  if  you,  also, 
had  a  similar  call.  ...  If  you  find  that  your  spirit  accords  with  mine, 
I  should  take  this  as  a  token  given  me  by  God  that  His  hour  is 
already  come.  /  know  7vell  what  awaits  me — "  and  how  am  I 
straitened  until  it  be  accomplished"  (St  Luke  xii.  50). 

I  beg  you  to  meditate  attentively  on  all  that  I  have  written,  and 
to  probe  your  spirit,  in  order  that  you  may  see  whether  it  is  in 
harmony  with  mine.  Let  me  repeat  that,  if  I  find  it  to  be  so,  I  am 
ready  to  begin  forthwith.  As  I  have  already  told  you  in  conversa- 
tion, one  obstacle  in  my  way  was  the  work  which  I  am  engaged  in 
writing,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  in  accordance  with  God's  Will. 
But  having  taken  further  counsel  with  our  Lord,  I  find  this  im- 
pediment is  no  longer  so  strong  as  to  cause  me  to  postpone  the 
commencement  of  the  enterprise  explained  in  my  letter,  the 
moment  God  offers  me  the  occasion.  One  should  never  neglect 
an  occasion  offered  by  God,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  my  duty  to 
reconcile  the  prosecution  of  that  work  with  the  duty  of  organizing 
the  new  society. 

The  principal  end  of  the  proposed  Congregation  is,  as  you  can 
see,  to  form  the  priest  on  the  pattern  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nothing 
that  is  found  in  this  pattern  should  be  excluded.  It  is  a  question 
of  putting  before  one's  mind  the  pattern  of  the  Priesthood  in  the 
fullest  and  the  most  perfect  sense,  and,  therefore  also,  the  pattern 
of  the  greatest  sacrifice.  It  is  a  question  of  being  able  to  say,  in 
the  closest  union  with  the  great  High  Priest,  "  I  sanctify  myself 
for  them  "  (St  John  xvii.).  What  a  sanctification  is  not  this  ' 
What  vows  of  blood  are  not  ours  ! 

The  place  described  by  you  for  the  commencement  of  the  work 
appears  to  be  admirably  suited  for  it.  It  would  seem  as  though 
Providence  had  prepared  it  for  us.     How  incomprehensible  are 
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its  judgments  !  and  how  unsearchable  God's  ways  !  From  how 
far  Divine  Goodness  takes  Its  measures  !  combining  and  weaving 
them  together  for  the  formation  of  that  plan  which  has  been  pre- 
ordained "from  the  foundation  of  the  world!"  My  dearest 
brother  in  Jesus  Christ,  I  leave  you  in  osculo  sancto.  Let  Mary  be 
our  mother,  that  we  may  ask  our  Lord  to  look  on  the  children  of 
His  handmaid.  May  the  glory  of  Jesus  in  His  Church  be  our 
good  upon  the  earth  !  So  be  it  !  Amen  for  ever ! 
Pray  for  your  unworthy  brother.^ 

He  had  often  said  to  Mellerio  and  Tommaseo  what 
he  here  repeated  to  Lovvenbriick — "  I  know  what  awaits 
me  :  "  and  often  had  he  assured  them  that  his  soul  was 
distressed  until  the  burden,  the  Cross,  which  our  Lord 
intended  for  him  was  on  his  shoulders.  He  seemed  to 
foresee  clearly  the  trials,  the  disappointments,  the 
sufferings,  he  should  have  to  endure  as  the  Founder  of 
an  Order,  and  as  the  champion  of  truth. 

In  replying  to  Rosmini's  letter,  Lowenbriick  showed 
that  he  had  carefully  read  the  sketch  of  the  new  Order, 
and  that,  in  the  main,  the  plan  commended  itself  to  his 
adoption.  He  would  have  liked  it  better  had  it  pro- 
vided more  for  "  dashing  forward,"  than  for  proceeding 
quietly,  or  had  it  made  "missionary  enterprise  and 
preaching  "  its  leading,  if  not  its  exclusive  work.  But 
he  seemed  eager  to  be  associated  with  the  new  Insti- 
tute, and  expressed  himself  in  most  hopeful  terms  as  to 
its  future. 

Rosmini,  without  delay,  wrote  an  answer  to  his 
various  objections,  but  before  touching  on  them  assured 
the  Abbe  that  his  ardour  in  the  matter  was  consoling. 

I  take  it  as  a  new  proof  of  our  Lord's  Will.  As  I  have  told 
you,  I  am  quite  ready.  For  the  present,  however,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  come  together  ;  several  things  must  take  place  before 
that,  and  of  these  the  two  principal  are  -.—First,  that  we  prove  our 
spirit  a  little  longer  in  God's  presence  by  prayer,  and,  as  to  our- 

1  RpistoJario,  Letter  Ixv. 
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selves,  by  an  epistolary  correspondence,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  our  minds  are  in  accord,  and  whether  it  is  one  and  the 
same  spirit  calls  us.  Next^  that  we  receive  the  blessing  of  the 
Holy  Father,  in  order  that,  from  the  very  outset,  we  may  be  incor- 
porated with  the  Church — a  thing  especially  requisite  because  of 
the  special  nature  of  the  Institute.  While  waiting  for  all  this,  we 
should  keep  ourselves  united  in  spirit,  if  not  in  body  ;  beseeching 
the  Lord  of  mercies  to  unite  us  in  body  also,  when  and  how  it 
pleases  His  adorable  Will.' 

Just  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  Domo- 
dossola,  he  received  a  letter  from  Don  Brunati,  to  say 
that  he  had  cornpleted  his  arrangements  for  entering 
Religion.  The  writer  so  expressed  himself  that  Ros- 
mini had  merely  to  say  "join  us,"  and  Don  Brunati 
would  have  gladly  done  so.  But,  instead  of  such  an 
invitation,  he  sent  the  following  letter  as  a  voucher  of 
their  separation : — 

I  have  thanked  God  for  the  grace  which  He  has  granted  to  you, 
in  calling  you  to  a  perfect  life.  The  consent  obtained  from  your 
bishop  is  a  seal  on  the  reality  of  your  vocation.  How  many 
obligations  towards  God  has  not  one  contracted  who  has  received 
from  Him  such  special  graces  !  He  who  understands  their  high 
value  can  only  feel  himself  confounded,  and,  as  it  were,  anni- 
hilated in  the  consciousness  of  his  having  nothing  whatever  to 
give  in  return  for  so  great  a  gift.  Happy  you  who  feel  this  great- 
ness which  is  so  humiliating  !  How  delighted  I  shall  be,  if  you 
allow  me  to  embrace  you  before  you  set  out.  I  wait  for  you  with 
impatience.  Do  not  tear  yourself  away  from  me, — perhaps  for  a 
long  time, — without  letting  me  see  you. 

I  thank  you  for  the  Mass  you  said  for  my  good  cousin.  Our 
Lord  has,  I  firmly  trust,  taken  him  to  Himself;  and  in  doing  so 
he  wished,  as  you  say,  to  show  how  liable  human  things  are  to  fail 
us  at  any  moment.  Every  day  we  receive  such  lessons,  if  we  had 
only  understanding  to  profit  by  them. 

It  may  be  that,  in  a  few  days,  I  shall  go  on  a  visit  to  the  birth- 
place of  St  Charles,  and  perhaps  even  to  Mount  Varallo,  where, 

^  Epistolario,  Letter  Ixvi. 
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by  devout  meditations,  he  prepared  himself  for  death,  or  rather 
for  a  second  birth.  Would  that  you  were  with  me !  How 
delighted  I  should  be  to  be  able  to  make  this  little  excursion  with 
you  before  our  separation.  Wherever  you  be,  I  shall  ever  love 
you  in  the  hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  where  friends  are  inseparable 
and  friendship  is  immortal.     In  osculo  sancto} 

Don  Brunati's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  region 
through  which  Rosmini  was  about  to  pas.s  on  his  way 
to  Domodossola,  would  have  made  this  dear  friend 
a  vahiable  companion  ;  but  he  was  certain  to  discover 
the  object  of  the  visit,  and  such  a  discovery  might 
interfere  with  the  choice  he  had  already  encouraged 
him  to  make.  Therefore,  when  they  met  in  Milan, 
Rosmini  advised  him  to  proceed  without  unnecessary 
delay  to  his  destination,  and  then  took  leave,  without 
allowing  him  to  suspect  that  he  who  so  earnestly  coun- 
selled adhesion  to  the  Jesuits,  was  actually  engaged  in 
founding  an  Order  of  his  own. 

Meanwhile,  Lowenbrlick,  having  succeeded  in  renting 
two  rooms  of  the  old  house  on  Monte  Calvario,  got 
permission  to  repair  them  and  make  them  somewhat 
more  fit  than  he  found  them  for  human  beings  to  dwell 
in.  But,  when  he  had  given  orders  for  the  necessary 
repairs  and  seen  the  men  at  work,  he  soon  became 
tired  of  superintending  them  ;  all  the  more,  as  he  was 
not  allowed  to  carry  out  some  extravagant  plans  of  his 
own.  Then  his  constitutional  impatience  led  him  to 
complain  of  being  left  so  long  alone  at  Monte  Calvario. 
Anything  resembling  solitude  was  little  to  his  taste, 
and  after  a  month's  rambling  through  the  lonely  hill 
tracks  around  Domodossola,  always  "  in  search  of 
souls  to  be  saved,"  he  longed  for  other  company  than 
mountaineers,  whose  language  he  did  not  understand, 
and    for   other   sights   than    wooded    gorges,    foaming 

'  Epistolario,  Letter  Ixvii. 
M 
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torrents,  and  snow-capped  mountains.  He  therefore 
entreated  Rosmini  to  call  him  back  to  Milan,  or  join 
him  forthwith  at  Calvario. 

The  restless  Abbe  was  unable  to  understand  how 
thoroughly  Rosmini  held' all  his  own  movements  free 
from  mere  human  impulse,  and  how  completely  a 
supernatural  composure  restrained  his  natural  desires. 
Much  as  he  wished  to  be  at  Domodossola,  he  wished 
still  more  to  be  sure  that  he  went  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  way.  Fearing  to  take  any  step  precipitately, 
he  made  even  the  least  of  his  preparations  with  prayer- 
ful composure. 

Lowenbruck  would  have  him  open  the  house  at 
once,  and  set  the  proposed  Order  in  motion  without 
more  ado.  It  was  not  thus  impetuously  that  Rosmini 
ever  began  anything.  His  hand  was  to  the  plough, 
and  all  his  thoughts,  with  all  his  acts,  were  directed 
steadily  forward.  It  was  not  human  but  divine  in- 
fluences that  led  him  on  or  held  him  back.  God 
"  had  already  made  known  to  him  many  things."  We 
have  his  own  words  for  this  declaration,  remarkable 
in  him  since  he  who  wrote  them  was  one  of  the  hum- 
blest and  most  dispassionate  of  men.  He  added, 
"  I  should  be  an  unfaithful  servant  were  I  to  speak 
otherwise,  or  not  to  follow  what  I  believe  to  be  God's 
Will  in  this  undertaking."  ^ 

^  Epistolario,  LeUer  Ixxvii. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

ROSMINl's    FIRST    VISIT    TO    MONTE    CALVARIO, 
DOMODOSSOLA. 

(A.D.   1827.) 

Towards  the  end  of  July  1827,  Rosmini  had  com- 
pleted his  arrangements  for  making  a  first  visit  to  Domo- 
dossola.  Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  political  relations 
between  Sardinia  and  Austria  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  a  passport  from  Lombardy  to  Piedmont.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  party  influences  which  hindered 
the  publication  of  his  jDanegyric  on  Pius  VII.  still  fettered 
his  course  in  this  as  in  other  respects.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  every  obstacle  was  at  length  overcome  by  means 
of  a  special  "  permit "  to  travel  in  the  Lake  District, 
within  which  lay  the  places  he  desired  to  visit.  Count 
Mellerio  gave  him  an  introduction  to  Cardinal  Morozzo. 
On  July  30  he  was  at  Novara.  Cardinal  Morozzo 
happened  to  be  absent,  but  his  representative  cordially 
welcomed  him,  and  gave  the  necessary  permission  for 
himself  and  Lowenbrlick  to  do  what  they  proposed  in 
that  remotest  nook  of  the  diocese.  Next  day  he  passed 
on,  by  the  public  coach,  to  Arona  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
Travelling  thence  along  the  magnificent  lake  on  the 
fine  Simplon  road.  Napoleon's  one  real  gift  to  Italy, 
who  can  doubt  that  his  mind  was  fixed  on  the  life  of 
St  Charles  Borromeo  in  presence  of  scenes  so  intimately 
linked  with  his  memory .-' 
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Just  outside  Arona  he  beheld  the  ruins  of  the  grand 
old  castle  where  the  Saint  was  born,  and  probably 
thought  of  the  miraculous  light  that  suddenly  filled  the 
room  in  which  the  event  took  place,  as  a  light  fore- 
showing how  the  holy  nephew  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  was 
to  dispel  the  moral  gloom  which  had  settled  down  on 
all  that  region.!  Within  sight  of  the  old  Baronial  castle 
of  his  race  he  saw,  in  the  colossal  statue  overlooking  the 
town,  a  grateful  recognition  of  the  Saint's  triumph  over 
the  darkness  he  had  battled  against  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  So  onward,  mile  by  mile  of  the  journey,  he 
met  with  some  pleasing  vestiges  of  the  great  Archbishop, 
whose  sanctity  seems  to  tint  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
lake  with  supernatural  hues  ;  for  the  spiritual  man  sees 
all  things  more  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul  than  of  the 
body. 

When  he  came  in  full  view  of  Stresa  and  the  Borro- 
mean  Isles,  he  knew  that  the  patrician  glories  of  the 
name  were  there  splendidly  preserved  in  the  grand 
palace  and  gardens  of  the  Borromea  Isles,  but  where 
were  the  glories  of  the  Saint  fittingly  represented  .''  As 
Rosmini  stopped  a  few  minutes  in  Stresa,  close  to  "  the 

1  Don  Vincenzo  De-Vit,  in  his  Life  of  St  Charles  Borrotnco  (II  Lago 
Maggiore,  vol.  ii.  p.  192),  tells  us  that  on  the  night  of  the  Saint's  birth 
"a  great  and  extraordinary  light  was  seen  by  many  shining  upon  the 
chamber  where  the  child  was  born.  It  foreshowed  the  splendour  of 
that  marvellous  sanctity  which  he  was  to  attain."  Pope  Paul  V.  in  the 
decree  of  Canonization  records  that  "  this  light  was  like  a  glowing  white 
zone,  about  four  feet  wide,  and  extending  from  the  turret  of  the  castle 
to  the  bastion,  exactly  from  east  to  west,  so  as  to  encircle  the  room  in 
which  Charles  was  born."  Cesare  de  Cucchetti,  whose  father  was 
captain  of  the  guard,  and  who  was  himself  in  charge  of  the  fortress  on 
the  occasion,  described  on  oath  the  appearance  of  this  wonderful  light 
in  the  terms  adopted  by  the  Pope.  His  testimony  was  confirmed  by 
all  the  guards  then  on  duty.  Like  declarations  were  solemnly  made  by 
several  domestics  who,  on  that  occasion,  had  to  rise  before  dawn  in 
order  to  discharge  their  respective  offices  in  the  household.  {See  Prof. 
Antonio  Sala's  Vita  di  S.  Carlo,  p.  3,  Milan,  1858.) 
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beautiful  Isles,"  he  could  not  help  saying  to  himself,  as 
he  afterwards  told  Madame  Bolongaro,  that  he  missed 
from  the  scene  some  significant  testimony  to  the  purify- 
ing labours  of  St  Charles.^ 

He  found  time  to  visit  the  parish  church,  which  the 
piety  and  generosity  of  the  Bolongaro  family  had  en- 
riched and  beautified.  What  he  saw  there  pleased  him 
much,  but  seemed  to  make  more  evident  the  want  he 
noted — that,  so  close  to  scenes  hallowed  by  precious 
memories  of  a  great  Saint,  and  to  a  principal  seat  of  the 
Borromean  family,  there  was  nothing  special  to  embody 
and  transmit  the  great  lessons  of  so  grand  a  life. 

He  knew  not  that  ere  long,  Providence  would  cause 
to  be  erected  in  that  very  place,  overlooking  the 
Borromean  Isles,  a  Church,  and  a  noble  college  bearing 
his  own  name,  and  giving  to  the  locality  a  memorial  of 
sanctity  in  keeping  with  the  heart  of  St  Charles.  Ere 
long,  that  poor  village  was  to  grow  prosperous,  in  great 
part  through  the  influence  of  him  who  was  then  con- 
templating its  condition,  without,  for  a  moment,  think- 
ing that  he  would  ever  have  any  personal  connection 
with  it.  He  did  not  think  that  for  years  he  would  him- 
self reside  in  Stresa,  and  would  pass  from  earth  to 
heaven  nigh  to  the  spot  where  he  was  then  musing.^' 
There,  indeed,  he  died,  and  there  his  body  rests  in  a 
tomb  within  the  Church  on  that  green  mountain  side, 
surmounted  by  a  white  marble  statue  of  masterly 
design  and  execution. 

From  Stresa  he  continued  his  journey  through  the 
picturesque  valley  of  the  Tocc,  on  to  the  foot  of  the 

1  Rivista  Contemp.     Torino,  1856. 

"  The  little  inn  at  which  Rosmini  alighted,  while  the  coach  stopped  for 
a  few  minutes  at  Stresa,  stood  near  the  Palazzo  Bolongaro.  This  fine 
villa  was  then  the  only  important  one  in  the  place.  Fifteen  years  after- 
wards, it  was  left  to  him  by  will  ;  he  lived  in  it  for  some  time,  and  died 
there.     It  is  now  the  palace  of  the  Duchess  of  Genoa. 
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Simplon.  By  evening  he  was  in  sight  of  Domodossola, 
a  rather  important  town  of  Swiss-Italian  character, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  green  and  well-wooded 
mountains  that  circle  the  Valley  of  Ossola.  But  though 
he  might  have  noticed  a  ruined  tower  on  the  hilltop, 
and  thought  the  sight  admirably  fitted  for  the  purposes 
of  a  sanctuary,  he  knew  not  yet  that  it  was  the  spot 
chosen  by  Providence  for  the  commencement  of  the 
new  Order.  As  he  entered  the  town  the  sun  had  just 
sunk  behind  the  western  mountains. 

The  town  stood  raised  somewhat  above  the  valley  on 
a  plateau  facing  the  circle  formed  by  the  Lepontian 
Alps,  known  of  old  as  Alpi  Attreziane.  Before  the  con- 
struction of  the  Simplon  Road  (in  1810)  Domodossola 
was  an  obscure  village ;  but  it  had,  even  then,  grown 
into  a  dignity  superior  to  the  many  other  villages  that 
dotted  the  bosom  of  the  great  valley,  or  the  sides  and 
woody  dales  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 

Rosmini,  on  his  arrival,  found  Lowenbruck  with 
Mellerio's  agent  waiting  to  w^elcome  and  conduct  him 
to  his  lodgings.  As  he  ascended  the  mount  next 
morning  he  heard  all  about  its  history,  how  it  was 
known  of  old  as  the  Matterella  ;  how  the  tower  and 
keep  were  erected  in  the  eighth  century,  by  Lombard 
adventurers  who  lorded  it  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plain  ;  how  it  came  afterward  to  belong  to  the  Bishop 
of  Novara.  The  Capuchin  Friars,  whose  monastery  lay 
half  concealed  amidst  the  vineyards,  had  long  ago 
gained  for  it  a  sacred  character,  and  in  memory  of  a 
mission  given  to  the  people  of  the  Valley  of  Ossola,  had 
consecrated  it  as  a  sanctuary  and  Via  Crucis ;  then 
came  to  be  built  along  the  winding  path  to  the  Mount, 
regular  chapels,  instead  of  the  little  pillars  formerly 
marking  the  successive  Stations  of  the  Cross. 

Ascending  by  the  zig-zag  path  of  the  Stations,  they 
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at  lcnu;th  reached  t)ie  Church.^  Its  associations  were 
all  that  Rosmini  could  have  desired.  From  the  terrace 
in  front  of  the  Church  the  view  was  enchanting  ;  it 
was  most  beautiful  for  being  so  rich  — 

In  those  deep  solitudes  and  awful  dells 
Where  heavenly-pensive  contemplation  dwells. 

All  around  him  were  the  lofty  Alps ;  some  in  the 
distance  retaining  their  glistening  snow  domes,  others 
nearer  refreshing  the  sight  by  the  verdure  with  which 
they  were  clad.  The  ear  was  greeted  by  the  music 
of  numerous  little  torrents  foaming  down  to  where  the 
Toce  took  them  up  and  carried  them  to  the  Lago 
Maggiore. 

Passing    beyond    the    house    through    the    battered 
walls  of  the  tower  and  keep — crumbling  memorials  of 

^  Above  the  high  altar  stood  the  image  of  the  Crucified,  larger  than 
life,  having  at  its  feet  the  Virgin  Mother,  the  beloved  disciple,  and  the 
penitent  Magdalen.  Right  and  left  on  either  side  was  a  chapel,  in  one  of 
which  was  represented  the  deposition  from  the  cross  ;  in  the  other,  the 
Sacred  Infant,  flying  from  the  arms  of  His  blessed  Mother  to  embrace  the 
cross  presented  to  Him  by  an  angel  from  heaven  in  the  name  of  the 
Eternal  Father ;  a  tender  allegory.  In  the  Cupola,  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead,  clothed  with  light  and  bearing  the  standard  of  victory,  floated  in 
the  air,  ascending  up  to  heaven.  Around  the  church  in  the  angles  of  the 
walls  were  placed  statues  of  the  prophets,  David,  Solomon,  Isaias, 
Jeremias,  Daniel,  Micheas,  Zacharias,  and  Aggeus,  each  having  over  his 
head  an  inscription  taken  from  his  own  writings  in  allusion  to  the  great 
mystery.  The  square  niche  over  the  high  altar,  in  which  was  placed  the 
crucifix,  was  closed  by  a  red  silk  curtain  ;  this  when  thrown  back  dis- 
closed an  ample  choir,  as  lai-ge  as  the  church,  its  walls  and  vault  covered 
with  representations  of  mysteries  relating  to  the  Crucified  Redeemer. 
From  the  right  side  of  the  sanctuary  a  small  corridor  led  to  a  narrow 
stair  which  descended  to  a  chapel  under  the  church  and  facing  a  garden  ; 
this  chapel  was  called  the  sepulchre,  because  in  it  was  represented  the 
vault  in  which  lay  the  dead  Body  of  Christ,  covered  with  a  transparent 
veil,  supported  by  adoring  angels  at  the  head  and  feet. — Puecher's  Vita  di 
Don  L.  Gent  Hi. 
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mediaeval  state  and  power — they  were  soon  beneath 
the  shady  trees  of  the  garden  terrace,  on  the  crest  of 
the  lofty  cliff  overlooking  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 
If  he  had  not  been  from  boyhood  familiar  with 
magnificent  scenery  of  a  like  character,  the  view  then 
before  him  would  have  had  as  overwhelming  an  effect 
on  him  as  it  had  on  the  French  Abbe.  "  When  I  first 
stood  there,"  said  Lowenbrlick,  "  I  was  like  one  spell- 
bound and  could  not  speak."  Rosmini  could  speak,  and 
his  words  were  those  of  the  Royal  Psalmist,  "O  magnify 
the  Lord  with  me,  and  let  us  extol  His  name  together." 

What  he  saw  greatly  delighted  him,  and  none  the 
less  that  the  place  reminded  him  of  the  view  from  a 
favourite  hill  above  Rovereto.^ 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  all  he  saw  more  than 
justified  the  brightest  descriptions  of  the  place,  Rosmini 
returned  to  the  church  for  a  few  minutes  to  pray.  He 
then  accompanied  Canon  Capis,  the  Incumbent,  to  dis- 
cuss matters  connected  with  the  repair  and  occupancy 
of  that  portion  of  the  establishment  which  they  had 
agreed  to  rent.  The  Canon  was  quite  ready  to  have 
Rosmini  and  his  friends  as  tenants-at-will,  and  to 
permit  them  to  spend  as  much  money  as  they  pleased 
in  repairs  and  improvements,  but  he  was  indisposed,  at 
that  time,  to  give  them  much  accommodation  in  the 
dilapidated  buildings,  or  to  concede  anything  likely 
to  lead  to  a  permanent  hold  on  the  place.  He  was 
not  then  willing  to  allow  them  even  the  privilege  of 
walking  when  they  pleased  in  the  gardens,  unless  they 
chose  to  pay  for  it.  These  were  by  no  means  hopeful 
features  in  the  business ;  but  Rosmini  felt  so  sure  that 
God  had  called  him  there  and  designed  the  place  for 
the  objects  of  this  call,  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  agree- 
ment, and  confidently  left  the  rest  to  Providence. 

'  Tommasseo,  Rivista  Conkm.,  1855. 
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The  most  ruinous  portion  of  the  edifice  was  forthwith 
hired  for  a  i^^w;  years,  at  a  substantial  annual  rent,  and 
a  kind  of  limited  partnership  established  as  regards  the 
garden.  Then  certain  favours  were  obtained  as  to  the 
use  of  the  church,  and  an  arrangement  made  for  sharing 
in  the  spiritual  labours  of  the  district.  Lowenbriick 
consented  to  remain  and  see  to  the  partial  restoration 
of  the  structure  in  accordance  with  plans  suggested  by 
Rosmini,  who  had  to  leave  for  Rovereto  to  provide  the 
means  necessary  for  the  work.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  loneliness  of  which  Lowenbriick  complained, 
a  useful  companion  was  found  for  him  in  a  Franciscan 
lay  brother  named  Peter.  This  kind  old  friar  was  one 
of  those  who  were  driven  from  their  convent  in  Domo- 
dossola by  the  cruel  decrees  of  18 10,  when  that  and 
many  other  religious  houses  were  suppressed. 

Although  Lowenbriick  had  been  told  that  this  visit 
was  to  be  merely  a  "  flying ''  one,  he  hoped  Rosmini 
would  have  remained  long  enough  to  have  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  all  the  hamlets  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  have  joined  in  a  preaching  tour  among  the 
mountaineers.  The  wish  was  characteristic  of  the 
Abbe,  but  Rosmini  warned  him  to  control  a  zeal  that 
was  only  wasted,  since  it  was  not  likely  to  be  produc- 
tive of  any  good  so  long  as  he  was  unable  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  people.  Moreover,  the  mountaineers 
were,  on  the  whole,  very  pious,  practical  Catholics, 
whose  spiritual  interests  were  not  neglected.  For  the 
rest,  he  consoled  him  with  the  assurance  that  their 
separation  should  not  be  a  long  one,  and  that  when  he 
returned  they  would  act  together  in  any  missionary 
duties  to  which  they  might  be  called.  He  then  re- 
minded him  of  what  he  had  said  in  a  letter  written 
from  Milan  on  July  6,  to  this  effect : — 

Next  Lent  I  shall  come  to  reside  in  Domodossola.  We  shall 
spend  Ash  Wednesday  in  fasting  and  prayer  together.     From  the 
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very  outset  Jesus  must  be  our  pattern,  in  the  work  which  only  He 
can  carry  to  perfection.  Probably  I  shall  bring  with  me  a  good 
companion,  and  we  shall  thus  be  the  better  able  to  comfort  and 
support  one  another  with  the  words  "  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  their  midst."  O 
happy  mountain  solitude  where  we  are  to  be  united  in  prayer  and 
in  the  fast  of  our  Lord  !  He  then  will  teach  us  all  things,  and 
remind  us  of  what  we  have  hitherto  heard  from  the  Church  ;  but 
these  things  would  remain  as  though  dead  and  forgotten,  if  the 
Paraclete,  "  which  the  Father  sends  in  the  name  of  the  Son  did 
not  quicken  them  into  life." 

Lent  (he  continued)  will  be  the  best  time  for  writing  the  Consti- 
tutions "according  to  the  pattern  which  will  be  shown  us  on  the 
mount."  Should  the  six  weeks  of  Lent  not  suffice  for  the  work, 
we  shall  continue  it  until  Whitsuntide.  I  firmly  believe  that  God 
has  already  viade  known  to  me  many  things,  I  shall  set  them 
before  you,  that  you  may  judge  whether  they  are  from  our  Lord. 
I  should  be  an  unfaithful  servant  were  I  to  speak  otherwise,  or  not 
to  follow  God's  Will  in  this  undertaking.  I  proceed  slowly,  in- 
deed ;  not  through  coldness  but  through  fear.  I  have  no  wish  to 
be  beforehand  with  God,  nor  to  be  tardy  in  following  His  Will ; 
but  I  fear  the  first  defect  more  than  I  do  the  second.  However, 
God  is  good,  and  has  given  his  Saints  repeated  calls,  even  to  the 
third  time,  often  urging  them  on  with  goads  too  sharp  for  their 
resistance.  Surely,  He  Who  has  given  language  to  man  knows 
how  to  speak  Himself.  He  Who  has  made  babes  eloquent  cannot 
fail  in  making  His  own  utterances  clear  and  effective.  Let  us  well 
employ  the  time  that  remains  for  us  between  now  and  February 
20 — let  us  employ  it  in  attending  to  the  voice  of  God,  and  in 
making  more  and  more  certain  of  our  holy  vocation.^ 

As  a  means  of  restraining  Lowenbriick's  eagerness  to 
go  forth  preaching  to  people  who  did  not  understand 
him,  Rosmini  besought  him  to  devote  much  of  his  time 
to  the  study  of  their  language.  "  While  I  am  away," 
said  he,  "  putting  in  order  my  temporal  affairs,  do  you 
endeavour  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  Italian,  so 
that,  on  my  return,  we  may  be  able  to  interchange  our 
thoughts  more  easily  than  we  can  at  present."  ^ 

^  Epistolaj-io,  Letter  Ixviii. 

*  Cronica  Con  tent  for.,  Torino,  1856. 
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Before  leaving  he  had  obtained  many  promises  from 
Lovvenbriick  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  follow  the 
advice  given  to  him  ;  that  he  would  endeavour  earnestly 
to  overcome  the  spirit  of  impatience  and  discontent 
which  sprang  from  an  excessive  and  ill-regulated 
ardour ;  and  that  he  would,  with  all  humility,  accom- 
modate himself  to  circumstances  which  Providence  had 
so  evidently  designed  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of 
both.  Many  disappointments,  annoyances,  and  hard- 
ships were  doubtless  still  in  store  for  them ;  but  if  the 
call  they  had  answered  had  come  indeed  from  God, 
they  would  be  able  to  bear  all  without  a  murmur,  and 
to  welcome  all  their  trials  as  favours. 

Lowenbrlick  took  these  admonitions  in  good  part,  as 
he  was  wise  enough  to  understand  that  the  friend  who 
thus  gently  pointed  out  his  faults  and  their  remedy,  not 
only  did  him  a  true  service  but  paid  him  a  high  compli- 
ment. For  Rosmini  it  was  always  an  unpleasant  duty 
to  censure  any  one,  and  when  he  undertook  the  task, 
he  assumed,  as  in  this  case,  that  the  friend  censured 
possessed  many  excellent  qualities,  else  he  would  be 
incapable  of  listening,  calmly  and  profitably,  to  the 
mention  of  his  failings.  He  and  Lowenbrlick  then 
parted,  the  one  full  of  promises  of  amendment,  and  the 
other  full  of  hope  that  the  promises  would  bear  fruit 
worthy  of  the  object  they  both  had  at  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

PREPARING   FOR   MONTE   CALVARIO. 
(A.D.  1827.) 

ROSMINI  returned  to  Milan  on  August  5.  He  was  so 
full  of  the  object  which  had  led  him  to  Domodossola 
that  he  determined  to  remain  in  Milan  no  longer  than 
was  necessary  for  setting  in  proper  order,  and  entrust- 
ing to  competent  hands,  the  charitable  and  literary 
works  with  which  he  was  identified  in  that  city.  This 
done,  he  would  proceed  to  Rovereto,  to  complete  his 
arrangements  for  making  a  home  on  Monte  Calvario. 
Count  Mellerio  and  the  few  others  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  Monte  Calvario  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  from  his  own  lips  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  all  he  had  seen  and  done  there.  What 
he  felt  and  hoped  with  regard  to  the  results  of  his  visit 
was  freely  discussed  with  these  friends.  In  spite  of  the 
obstacles  still  in  his  way,  all  were  persuaded  that  God 
had  designed  the  place  for  the  purpose,  and  would 
prosper  the  holy  enterprise  to  the  end. 

Amongst  the  letters  which  had  accumulated  during  his 
short  absence,  was  one  from  Canon  Silvestri  Belli  en- 
treating him  to  visit  Rome,  where  the  interests  of 
Christian  philosophy  claimed  his  presence,  and  where 
many  friends  were  desirous  of  giving  him  a  cordial 
welcome.     He  replied  : — 

Every  time  you  speak  to  me  about  going  to  Rome  you  arouse 
in  my  heart  a  great  temptation.  You  must  know  that  I  have  long 
had  an  intense  desire  to  go,  but  I  have  always  resisted  it.     You 
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will  ask  nie  the  reason  why.  It  arises  from  the  rules  of  concluct 
which  I  have  embraced.  I  should  be  disquieted  and  inconsolable 
if  I  could  believe  that  I  had  done  my  own  will  rather  than  the 
Will  of  God.  On  this  account,  I  am  thoroughly  passive  with 
•respect  to  deliberations  of  that  sort,  feeling  assured  that  if  God 
requires  anything  of  me  He  will  make  it  known  to  me  in  an  un- 
mistakable way. 

You  cannot  imagine  the  tranquillity  produced  in  me  by  living  in 
accordance  with  this  rule.  The  Lord  disposes  all  things  with 
sweetness,  and  it  is  this  sweetness  that  one  enjoys  in  following 
God's  arrangement  of  events.  Howe\er,  I  may  tell  you  that  my 
journey  to  Rome  seems  to  me  a  settled  thing,  though  I  do  not  yet 
well  know  the  time  in  which  I  can  accomplish  it  : — perhaps  sooner 
than  I  expect. 

Let  us  pray,  my  dear  friend,  let  us  pray  with  one  accord,  and  let 
the  centre  of  our  thoughts  be  Holy  Church,  for  which  I  beg  of  our 
Lord  to  allow  me  to  die. 

Before  Rosmini  was  half-way  on  his  return  journey  to 
Milan,  the  Abbe  Lowenbrlick  began  to  forget  some  of 
the  sage  counsels  he  had  received.  He  did  not,  it  is 
true,  violate  them  in  the  letter  so  much  as  in  the  spirit ; 
for,  while  he  felt  bound  to  abstain  from  exhibiting  his 
zeal  in  preaching  to  the  poor  mountaineers,  who  did  not 
understand  him,  he  felt  free  to  talk  confidentially  with 
some  of  the  better  instructed  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, telling  them  wonderful  stories  about  the  grand 
designs  of  the  Abate  Rosmini.  Lowenbrijck  was  not  a 
poet ;  yet  his  active  imagination  was  constantly  giving 
to  some  "  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
As  if  to  atone  for  what  were  to  him  the  substantial 
miseries  of  the  present,  his  lively  fancy  built  up  a 
splendid  future  for  the  bleak  hill  on  which  he  lived, 
and  made  Rosmini  its  genius.  He  spoke  of  his  talents, 
of  his  learning,  of  his  wealth,  of  his  influence,  and  of  his 
plans,  in  terms  so  exaggerated  that  Mellerio's  agent 
deemed  it  a  duty  to  warn  him  of  the  impropriety  of 
such  a  course,  and  to  communicate  with  the  Count  on 
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the  subject.  Mellerio  promptly  let  Rosmini  know  what 
his  agent  had  reported.  He  wrote  to  Lowenbriick  a  long 
letter  couched  in  kindly  terms,  but  still  stern  enough  to 
check  the  phantasies  of  his  too  enthusiastic  friend.^ 

I  fear  (he  said  to  him)  that  your  temperament,  perhaps  a  Uttle 
too  ardent,  has  prevented  your  observing  that  prudence  which  I 
have  so  much  recommended  to  you,  and  of  which  we  have  such 
great  need.  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  you  have  over- 
stepped this  prudence  by  saying  things  which  have  no  foundation 
whatever,  and  which,  even  if  they  had,  it  would  be  wiser  not  to 
speak  about.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  intended  to  deceive,  for 
I  have  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  your  soul  ;  but  I  am  greatly 
afraid  that  you  have  deceived  yourself  by  converting  into  a  reality 
some  fair  idol  of  your  imagination.  For  the  love  of  our  Lord  let 
us  be  cautious  and  prudent,  and  let  us  say  rather  too  little  than  too 
much  ;  especially  as  to  things  which  may  be  favourable  to  our 
undertaking.  This,  my  dear  friend,  is  of  great  importance  to  us. 
Words  indiscreetly  spoken  or  written  may  be  fraught  with  immense 
danger  to  the  work  which  God  seems  to  desire  at  our  hands.  We 
shall  have  to  answer  for  this  to  Him.  Every  imprudence  we  are 
guilty  of  may  gain  for  us  the  title  of  unfaithful  servant — serve 
nequani — which  God  avert. 

He  then  explained  to  him  once  more  the  spirit 
according  to  which  he  sought  to  regulate  his  own 
course,  a  spirit  "  which  should  ever  animate  our 
Society,  if  it  please  God  to  give  us  associates."  This 
spirit  was  to  keep  them  thoroughly  persuaded  that, 
of  themselves,  they  were  nothing,  that  all  their  natural 
abilities  were,  of  themselves,  powerless  to  do  even  the 
least  thing  pleasing  to  God,  or  of  the  slightest  use  to- 
their  own  or  their  neighbours'  souls.  How  then  could 
they,  of  themselves,  give  increase  or  glory  to  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  .■' 

Jesus,  Head  of  the  Church,  is  He  who,  alone  and  unaided,  does 
all.     He  has  no  need  of  any  one,  and  He  is  so  jealous  of  His  glory 
that  He  always  confounds  those  who  presume  that  they  are,  of 
'  Epistolario,  Letter  Ixx. 
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themselves,  able  to  accomplish  anything  for  His  glory  or  for  His 
Church.  Convinced  of  this,  the  Christian  should  not  only  not 
think  himself  necessary,  but  he  should  continually  regard  himself 
as  being  the  unprofitable  servant  he  indubitably  is.  Therefore, 
not  being  necessary,  he  should  never  have  any  anxiety  or  solicitude 
about  doing  great  things  ;  nor  should  he  act  in  the  things  of  God 
as  an  adventurer  or  enterpriser,  as  men  do  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  when  seeking  to  make  themselves  famous  or  powerful.  In 
the  things  of  God  we  should  do  just  the  contrary. 

As  Lowenbriick  was  much  concerned  for  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  Church,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the 
petty  persecution  which  had  sent  himself  into  exile 
identified  him  more  than  others  with  those  afflictions, 
he  found  therein  an  excuse  for  many  of  his  excesses. 
Rosmini  besought  him  to  be  perfectly  tranquil  with 
regard  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Church. 

Be  sure  (he  wrote  to  him)  that  Jesus  Christ  still  lives  ;  that  He 
has  all  power  in  Heaven  and  on  earth  ;  that  he  does  all  that  He 
wills,  and  that  nothing  happens  without  being  ordained  for  His 
greater  glory — for  His  more  complete  triumph.  What  then  remains 
for  the  Christian  to  do .?  To  work  out  his  own  sanctification,  to 
purify  his  own  conscience,  to  bemoan  his  own  sins,  to  acknowledge 
his  own  weakness,  to  recognise  his  own  nothingness,  to  pray,  and 
to  consume  himself  in  the  fire  of  unbounded  love. 

Rosmini  next  dwelt  on  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
as  regards  undertakings  beneficial  to  his  neighbour 
or  useful  to  the  Church,  and  showed,  at  some  length, 
how  the  principles  of  the  proposed  Institute  met 
every  condition  required  for  accepting  and  duly  per- 
forming these  duties.  He  concluded  that  part  of  his 
letter  thus  : — 

Let  us  be  candid,  let  us  be  sincere.  Candour  will  enable  us  to 
embrace  the  good  actually  before  us,  without  giving  a  thought  to 
any  other.  Sincerity  will  not  permit  us  to  speak  of  more  than  we 
know  or  our  Lord  desires  us  to  know.  Let  us  not  aspire  to  do 
great  things,  but  simply  to  do  whatever  God  wills  us  to  do. 
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With  regard  to  the  "  great  things  "  to  be  done  on 
the  Mount,  of  which  Lowenbrlick  had  talked  so  much, 
Rosmini  quietly  disposed  of  them  in  this  way  : — 

What  are  we  going  to  do,  my  friend?  Nothing  more  than  to 
make  a  retreat  of  forty  days,  nothing  more  than  to  observe  fast 
together  after  the  example  of  our  Divine  Master.  This  we  know  ; 
or  at  least  we  think  we  know  it,  because  it  is  a  thing  close  at  hand, 
and  circumstances  appear  favourable  to  its  accomplishment.  Do 
we  know  more  than  this  ?  Nothing  which  we  are  in  a  position  to 
communicate  to  others.  Let  us  then  be  contented  and  not  speak 
about  things  we  are  not  certain  of.  If  we  were  to  die  to-morrow, 
we  should  leave  nothing  unfinished  ;  for  we  are  every  moment  ful- 
filling God's  Will.  If  we  talk  of  doing  anything  in  the  future  God 
will  punish  us  for  it,  as  we  shall  have  been  unmindful  of  His 
words.  Lent,  indeed,  may  reveal  to  us  something  else  ;  and  when 
the  time  shall  have  come  for  doing  that  something,  the  time  will 
have  come  for  speaking  of  it.  Far^  then,  be  from  us  all  human 
artifice,  all  exaggeration.  We  should  never  wish  for  anything  by 
such  means,  since  we  wish  to  do  only  that  for  which  God  provides 
us  nobler  means. 

He  wound  up  these  admonitions  by  reminding  the 
Abbe  that  when  they  were  about  to  part  in  Domodos- 
sola  they  agreed  to  propose,  each  to  the  other,  a  subject 
for  their  daily  meditation.  In  accordance  with  that 
agreement,  he  proposed  to  Lowenbrlick  the  subject  of 
man's  nothingness  and  absolute  dependence  on  Provid- 
ence. Then,  with  a  humility  which  he  sincerely  felt  and 
always  acted  on,  he  requested  that  his  friend  would,  in 
turn,  propose  a  subject  for  his  meditation,  adding  : — 

If  at  the  same  time  you  administer  a  brotherly  reproof  for  some 
defect  that  you  may  have  seen  in  me,  during  the  time  we  were 
together,  you  will  confer  on  me  a  great  benefit.  Meanwhile,  think 
over  what  I  have  written  to  you,  and  be  reserved  as  to  our  affairs 
when  speaking  or  writing  to  your  friends,  and  especially  careful  to 
avoid  building  on  future  expectations  which  are  without  any  pre- 
sent foundation  ;  for  all  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
truth,  of  simplicity,  and  of  confidence  in  Divine  Providence. 
Besides,  it  can  do  us  no  good,  but  rather  much  injury. 
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Lovvcnbriick  made  no  immediate  response  to  this 
letter ;  but  Mellerio's  agent,  without  knowing  that  any- 
such  remonstrance  had  been  sent,  reported  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Abbe.  After  a 
week's  delay  Rosmini  again  addressed  him  : — 

Let  us  trust  in  God,  and  let  us  hold  fast  to  the  maxim  which  I 
explained  to  you  in  my  last  letter,  to  which  I  am  anxiously  await- 
ing your  reply.  Let  us  not  take  the  least  step  which  is  not  founded 
in  the  prudence  and  truth  of  our  Lord.  I  repeat  to  you,  let  us  not 
ambition  to  do  great  things,  nor  take  trouble  to  ourselves  about  the 
future.  Let  it  be  the  Lord  Who  leads  us,  nay  Who  impels  us,  as 
it  were,  at  every  step ;  so  that  we  may  not  move  a  foot  without 
having  solid  grounds  for  hoping  that  it  is  not  man  who  moves  us, 
but  Jesus  Christ  in  man,  O  happy  are  we  if  we  walk  with  such 
caution  !  Thus  are  we  dead  to  ourselves,  because  our  life  is 
hidden  with  Jesus  Christ  in  God.  "  I  live  ;  not  I,  indeed,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me." 

I  love  you  much,  my  dear  friend  in  the  Lord  :  peace,  patience, 
and  perseverance  be  to  us.  We  know  not  what  we  are  doing  ;  nor 
even  what  we  are  asking  for.  "  We  know  not  what  we  should 
pray  for,  as  we  ought,"  saith  the  Apostle.  Where  then  can  we  put 
our  confidence.''  Listen  to  what  follows — "But  the  Spirit  Himself 
asketh  for  us  with  unspeakable  groanings  ;"  and  again,  "  He  that 
searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  the  Spirit  desireth,  because  He 
asketh  for  the  Saints,  according  to  God "  (Rom.  viii.  26,  27). 
This,  therefore,  is  our  duty,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  pray  in  us, 
according  to  God,  begging  for  all  that  concerns  holiness.  The  rest 
will  be  done  by  God,  who  searches  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  to 
find  if  they  are  well  disposed.  What  will  He  do  then  ?  He  will 
show  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  as  well  as  the  way,  and  the  time,  and 
the  place  in  which  He  pleaseth  that  we  should  do  it.  Then  we 
shall  do  what  we  do  with  understanding  ;  for  God  will  have  set 
His  light  before  us,  and  we  shall  no  longer  do  anything  of  our- 
selves, but  God  will  do  all  in  us. 

To  Him  be  glory  for  ever.     Amen. 

Milan,  August  i6,  1827. 

About  this  time  Count  Padulli,  one  of  the  few  who 
shared  in  the  secret  of  the  projected  Institute,  came  to 
Rosmini  from  Verona  bearing  some  encouragine:  mes- 
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sages  from  Madame  Canossa.  As  Padulli  was  starting 
for  Rome,  Rosmini  sent  by  him  a  letter  to  Cardinal 
Capellari,  in  which  he  says  : — 

Availing  myself  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  visit  of  my 
excellent  friend  Count  Giovanni  Padulli,  to  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  religion,  I  take  the  liberty  of  placing  before  your  Emin- 
ence the  first  volume  of  my  minor  philosophical  works,  recently 
published. 

In  accordance  with  your  sage  counsel,  I  have  warmly  recom- 
mended the  affair  of  the  Institute  to  the  prayers  of  pious  persons, 
in  order  that,  if  the  work  comes  from  God,  God  Himself,  working 
in  His  servants,  may  carry  it  out.  It  is  a  great  consolation  for  me 
to  have  always  remained  passive,  and  to  have  taken  no  step  in  it 
without  having  been,  I  will  say,  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  clear 
Will  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could  do  nothing  else  ;  for,  I 
feel  in  myself  an  extreme  insufficiency,  and  a  certain  shrinking 
from  what  may  happen  to  me,  if  indeed  God  has  ordained  it. 

Padulli  will  be  able  to  tell  you,  by  word  of  mouth,  some  particu- 
lars about  the  affair  ;  for  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  know  any- 
thing of  it. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  your  Eminence,  and  I  foresee  that  the 
affair  will  be  more  yours  than  mine.  Thus  importunate  am  I  ;  and 
5'et,  because  of  my  passivity,  I  am  slow  to  do  anything  if  others  do 
not  move  me. 

Milan,  August  17,  1827. 

On  the  following  day  Rosmini,  accompanied  as  far  as 
Verona  by  Count  Padulli,  left  Milan  for  Rovereto.  At 
Verona,  however,  he  stopped,  as  usual,  to  consult  with 
the  Marchesa  Canossa  and  his  sister.  When  he  had 
given  them  an  account  of  the  little  flock  entrusted  to 
his  care  at  Milan,  he  told  them  of  the  steps  he  was  now 
taking  for  the  organisation  of  the  Institute,  and  reported 
all  that  could  interest  them  with  regard  to  his  visit  to 
Domodossola.  The  Marchesa,  filled  with  gratitude  to 
God  for  having  thus  plainly  indicated  His  approval  of 
"  the  call "  she  had  been  the  means  of  giving,  requested 
him   to  join  herself  and  his   sister  in  their  Oratory  to 
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praise  and  thank  God,  and  to  beseech  Him  to  strengthen 
His  servant  for  the  completion  of  the  work  thus  auspi- 
giously  begun. 

Rosmini  proceeded  to  Rovereto,  where  his  mother 
and  brother  expected  him.  His  presence  brought,  as 
usual,  joy  to  all,  and  he  himself  felt,  as  fully  as  ever,  the 
pleasure  of  being  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Moschini's 
continued  illness  was  the  only  thing  to  cast  a  shadow 
on  the  joy  of  being  at  home  once  more.  No  gloom, 
indeed,  was  in  the  sick  chamber  of  that  saintly  youth, 
who  was  full  of  happiness  at  the  near  prospect  of  going  to 
God  ;  but  all  who  loved  him — that  is,  all  who  knew  him 
— could  not  help  feeling  heavy  at  heart  when  they  saw 
death  approaching  to  deprive  them  of  one  so  worthy  of 
their  affection,  so  young  and  so  full  of  promise  in  every- 
thing good.  Rosmini  did  not  escape  this  sadness ;  he 
had  greater  reason  than  any  one  to  feel  the  loss  that 
was  impending. 

The  customary  home  welcomes  were  not  quite  over 
before  he  set  about  regulating  his  temporal  affairs,  with 
special  reference  to  the  great  spiritual  work  to  which  he 
had  been  called. 

A  private  letter  from  Domodossola  to  Count  Mellerio 
was  forwarded  to  him,  and  reached  him  the  day  after 
his  arrival  in  Rovereto.  It  relieved  him  from  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  preliminary  steps  taken  ;  for  it 
gave  proof  that  the  Abbe  Lowenbriick  had  profited  by 
his  counsels,  to  which,  however,  no  direct  reply  had  as  yet 
been  sent.  A  letter  from  the  Abbe  himself,  which  was 
received  at  the  same  time,  touched  on  other  matters, 
and  was  mainly  confined  to  the  expression  of  some 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  plan  of  the  proposed  Institute 
sufficiently  provided  the  means  best  calculated  to  pre- 
serve the  spirit  of  its  foundation.  Rosmini  immediately 
answered  these  objections  : — 
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....  Coming,  in  the  order  of  time,  so  long  after  all  the  others, 
this  Institute  will  be  able  to  derive  profit  from  the  lights  of  all ;  so 
as  to  be  able  to  collect  together  what  the  Holy  Ghost  has  distri- 
buted amongst  the  different  Religious  Orders,  as  regards  their* 
means  of  preservation.  As  he  who  has  the  more  enemies  should 
have  the  more  support,  so,  in  times  when  the  Faith  is  attacked 
from  very  many  quarters,  there  ought  to  arise  a  Society  which  will 
be  armed  at  all  points  in  its  service.  But  be  it  always  understood 
that  the  natural  frailty  of  the  men  composing  any  such  organisation 
must  never  cease  to  bean  object  of  fear  ;  for,  there  is  no  man  who 
can  be  sure  of  himself.  To  prove  this,  God  has  allowed  all  Reli- 
gious Orders  more  or  less  to  deviate  from  their  primitive  spirit ; 
so  that  no  flesh  might  glory  in  His  sight. 

Every  assembly  of  men  is  corruptible,  save  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  for  Jesus,  with  tears  and  vehement  entreaties,  obtained 
this  exception  from  His  Father,  as  a  special  favoitr.  Therefore, 
the  Church  is  the  work  of  God  and  not  of  man,  and  it  is  the  only 
work  founded  on  the  Divine  Word,  which  is  the  firmament  of  the 
spiritual  universe,  according  to  the  saying —  "  Heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  but  My  words  shall  not  pass  away."  As  we  do 
not  confide  in  human  ^councils,  I  hope,  my  dear  friend,  that  God 
will  give  us  lights  to  form  an  Institute  as  strong  as  is  necessary, 
and  endowed  with  powerful  means  to  preserve  itself  in  our  Lord 
and  in  His  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  time  to  come. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Institute  should  appear  to  you  some- 
what indefinite  and  diffuse,  because  of  its  great  extension  ;  for  I 
have  not  had  time  to  communicate  all  things  to  you  as  minutely 
as  I  shall  yet  do.  You  will  then  see  that  this  indefiniteness  exists, 
if  I  may  so  say,  only  in  theory  :  in  practice,  the  Order  is  suffi- 
ciently restricted  to  ensure  sohdity.  Its  definition,  reduced  to  a 
few  words,  would  be  the  following : — An  Institute  in  which  the 
members,  especially  the  priests,  endeavour  to  perform,  with  the 
greatest  perfection,  all  the  duties  of  their  own  state,  in  order  to  be 
an  example  to  others,  and  who,  therefore,  must  strive  to  attain  to 
the  highest  degree  of  holiness.  And  since  charity  towards  others, 
preached  with  Evangelical  prudence,  enters,  as  a  part,  into  their 
own  sanctification,  they  must  attend  to  its  exercise  also,  in  the 
order  prescribed  by  charity  itself.  Consequently,  they  are  first 
to  practise  spiritual  charity  towards  priests,  as  being  the  more 
excellent  charity,  seeking  before  all  the  sanctification  of  these  its 
own  members. 

To  descend  to  particulars  ;  We  shall  unite  ourselves  together  in 
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prayer  and  in  study,  which  will  be  the  two  duties  undertaken  in 
the  choice  we  ourselves  have  made  of  the  interior  life.  And  to 
what  will  our  study  be  directed  ?  According  to  the  discretion  of 
our  Superiors,  it  will  be  directed  to  acc^uire  a  profound  knowledge 
of  our  sacerdotal  state,  in  order  to  be  able  to  impart  this  knowledge 
to  others.  Should  a  Superior,  for  instance,  see  amongst  us 
members  qualified  to  give  spiritual  retreats,  he  will  direct  these  to 
prepare  themselves  for  such  duty ;  and  thus  will  be  realised  this 
branch  of  the  sanctification  of  the  clergy. 

But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  myself  clearly  in  a  letter, 
without  writing  a  treatise.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  remain  for 
the  present  in  tranquillity  of  spirit,  persevering  in  prayer,  and 
wholly  committed  to  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence ;  following 
all  the  lights  which  It  will  give  us. 

ROVERETO,  AtlgUSt  24,    1827.1 

Rosmini  writes  his  thanks  to  Mellerio  for  the  many 
proofs  of  interest  he  had  shown  in  his  work  : — 

Thanks  for  all  you  have  done ;  and  these  will  not  be  the  last 
thanks  that  I  shall  have  to  ofter  you,  since  I  always  avail  myself 
of  your  valued  friendship.  I  am  rejoiced  at  the  leave  granted  by 
the  Archbishop.  Our  friend  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  letter.  All  the 
rest,  so  far,  goes  on  well.  So  much  the  more  should  we  work  out 
our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  The  thorns  have  not  yet 
appeared.  God  will  treat  us  with  this  tenderness,  as  long  as 
we  are  spiritually  infants.  Knowing  this  to  be  God's  mode 
of  treatment,  prosperity  should  be  a  motive  for  our  humbling 
ourselves. 

However,  in  our  humiliation  let  us  be  joyful,  and  let  us  with 
open  and  free  hearts  (for  free  we  are)  enjoy  God's  gifts,  without 
thinking  of  aught  else.  "  Eat  those  things  that  are  placed  before 
you,  without  thinking  of  the  morrow ; — continuing  always  in  the 
giving  of  thanks."  The  thought  of  being  children  of  so  good  a 
God  should  afford  us  great  consolation.  Even  if  we  fall  short  in 
something,  He  is  neither  urgent  nor  exacting  as  men  are ;  but 
readily  forgives  and  compassionates  us,  looking  at  the  heart,  "  for 
we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father." 

"  In  spirit  and  in  truth,"  there  is  the  law  of  Christians  ;  let  us 
not  impose  upon  ourselves  intolerable  burdens ;    but  let  us   be 

'  Epistolario,  Letter  Ixxiii. 
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humble  and  offer  ourselves  to  our  Lord  that  He  may  do  with  us 
what  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  ourselves.  Verily,  He  alone 
makes  the  yoke  sweet  and  the  burden  light.  Of  ourselves,  we  are 
unable  to  lift  a  straw  from  the  earth.  I  have  said  this  for  my  own 
consolation  ;  for  it  is  a  consolation  for  me  to  speak  with  my  friends 
of  these  things, — with  friends  to  whom,  as  I  know,  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  is  not  new,  nor  are  His  words  unwelcome.^ 

During  this  visit  his  thoughts  were  turned  almost 
exclusively  on  ascetic  studies.  The  text-book  he  then 
used  at  home  was  the  "Exercises  of  St  Ignatius,"  a 
thorough  study  of  which  was  carried  on  by  him,  for  the 
most  part  near  the  bedside  of  Moschini,  who  loved  to 
linger  over  every  line.  The  effect  of  these  exercises  on 
that  dear  patient,  and  the  clear  light  which  his  remarks 
often  threw  upon  certain  obscure  passages,  made  the 
little  volume  doubly  precious  to  Rosmini. 

It  was  while  he  was  much  absorbed  in  these  studies 
that  he  had  the  consolation  of  receiving  from  Lowen- 
brlick  a  submissive  letter — the  first  containing  any 
direct  allusion  to  the  shortcomings  which  had  been  so 
gently  censured.  The  Abbe  was  penitent,  and  ready 
to  admit  that  no  man  was  quite  so  good  as  he  ought 
to  be,  not  even  his  mentor.     Rosmini  replied  : — ■ 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  received  your  two  letters.  I  have 
returned  thanks  to  God  that  you  are  in  perfect  accord  with  me  in 
the  sentiments  I  have  explained  to  you  ;  for  this  has  been  a  fresh 
proof  to  me  of  what  I  had  already  expected,  and  I  am  glad  that 
I  have  not  misunderstood  you.  Be  assured  that  I  love  and 
esteem  you,  and  sincerely  hold  myself  as  unworthy  to  be  your 
servant.  One  thing  I  desire  and  yearn  for  in  our  Lord  is,  that  it 
may  never  come  to  pass  that  any  success  we  may  obtain  should 
lead  us  to  trust  in  ourselves,  and  to  take  even  one  step  of  our  own 
motion,  without  having  first  consulted  our  Lord  ;  for  "  all  flesh  is 
grass,  and  all  the  glory  thereof  as  a  flower  of  the  fields." 

I  see  from  your  letter  that  you  are  well  aware  that  every  man  is 
imperfect,  and  that  I  myself  am  so  in  particular.  This  gives  me 
great  confidence  and  courage.  For,  I  firmly  trust  that  you  will 
^  Epistolario,  Letter  Ixx. 
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be  disposed  to  sustain  me,  and  to  bear  with  my  innimieraljle 
faults.  Of  tliis  I  have  great  need,  and,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  I 
earnestly  conjure  you  to  give  it  to  me.  So  much  the  more  do  I 
need  it,  since,  as  I  told  you,  weakness  is  what  may  be  called  my 
habitual  state,  and  it  gives  me  great  consolation  to  see  that  my 
brethren  bear  with  me. 

I  am  passing  these  days  in  familiarising  myself  with  the 
"  Exercises  of  St  Ignatius."  It  is  a  book  which  seems  to  me  all 
the  greater  the  more  I  meditate  upon  it,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
of  much  use  to  us,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  use  to  the  infant 
Company  of  St  Ignatius,  being  very  efficacious  in  gaining  the 
heart  to  virtue, — nay,  to  the  very  highest  perfection.  If  these 
Exercises  no  longer  produce  as  great  effects  as  formerly,  it  is, 
perhaps,  because  the  method  prescribed  by  that  man  of  God,  who 
was  deeply  versed  in  spiritual  things,  is  no  longer  so  closely 
adhered  to  as  formerly.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  men  wish 
to  innovate  through  a  presumptuous  hope  of  doing  better.  Hence 
it  happens  that  the  "  Exercises  of  St  Ignatius "  have  become  so 
enfeebled  and  nerveless  as  no  longer  to  obtain  that  sure  effect 
which  would  be  secured  by  the  rigorous  method  of  the  Saint. 
But  of  this  more  when  we  are  together. 

Let  us  persevere  in  prayer,  by  means  of  which  we  shall  obtain 
all  things  through  Christ.  I  am  unceasingly  occupied  about  our 
association  ;  and,  although  my  health  is  very  weak  and  my  in- 
firmities are  many,  I  fear  nothing. 

How  much  I  prize  those  words  you  wrote  to  me,  "  For  when  I 
am  weak  then  I  am  powerful"  [ciiiii  ciiim  infirnwr  tunc  potens 
sum).  Then,  indeed,  it  is  that  we  hope  in  God,  when  we  feel  that 
we  have  nothing  to  rely  on  in  ourselves.  We  have  need  of  ex- 
perience. The  knowledge  of  the  mind  is  too  cold  and  inefficacious 
of  itself,  without  the  knowledge  gained  by  experience,  which  was 
the  knowledge  of  the  Saints  and  of  Christ,  according  to  the 
Apostle's  words  :  "  From  those  things  which  He  suffered  He 
learned  obedience."  ^ 

Although  Rosmini  was  much  troubled  at  this  time  by 
ailments  which  constant  application  to  study  and  ascetic 
habits  fostered,  he  usually  described  them  as  slight 
physical  attacks  intended  for  his  spiritual  good.  But 
his    physician,    Dr    Ramondini,   looked   upon  them    as 

'  Epistolario,  Letter  Ixxv. 
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likely  to  bring  about  serious  consequences,  if  proper 
precautions  were  not  soon  adopted  and  persevered  in. 
The  doctor  warned  his  patient  of  this,  adding  that  if  he 
so  diminished  his  labours  and  austerities  as  to  leave 
himself  much  more  leisure  of  mind  and  body,  his  con- 
stitution was  hale  enough  to  justify  hopes  of  a  very 
long  life  ;  whereas,  if  he  decided  not  to  follow  his 
advice,  or  if  he  neglected  it,  some  years  of  suffering 
were  in  store  for  him,  to  be  followed  by  a  comparatively 
early  death.  This  frank  opinion  of  a  skilled  physician 
did  not  in  the  least  alarm  Rosmini.  He  regarded  his 
studies,  austerities,  and  infirmities  as  alike  from  God  for 
God,  In  obedience  to  his  physician  he  consented  to 
take  the  waters  of  Recoaro  from  time  to  time ;  he  also 
agreed  to  use  mercurial  frictions,  and  to  neglect  nothing 
which  might,  in  that  way,  be  prescribed  for  him  ;  but 
his  confidence  in  God  soared  above  all  human  remedies. 
He  felt  persuaded  that,  however  much  he  might  have  to 
suffer,  God's  Will  required  that  he  should  not  pause  in 
the  work  before  him,  and  that,  whatever  he  might  have 
to  endure,  or  however  soon  to  die,  this  work  should  be 
finished  before  our  Lord  would  call  him  hence.  It  was 
the  two-fold  work  of  his  vocation — the  restoration  of 
Christian  Philosophy  and  the  foundation  of  the  Institute 
of  Charity. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

PREPARING    FOR    MONTE   CALVARIO. 

(a.d.  1827.) 

Although  his  mother  had  reason  to  know  that  her 
son's  presence  in  Rovereto  was  connected  with  arrange- 
ments for  making  his  abode  elsewhere  more  permanent, 
she  was  not  without  hopes  of  changing  his  purpose. 
She  knew  that  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  Trent  were 
eager  to  keep  him  amongst  them,  and  that  the  people 
of  Rovereto  desired  him  to  remain  at  home.  And 
Monsignor  Luschin,  Bishop  of  Trent,  supported  by 
Monsignor  Sardagna,  its  former  Vicar  Capitular,  and 
at  this  time  Bishop  of  Cremona,  entered  cordially  into 
her  views.  Hence  the  rectorship  of  the  diocesan 
seminary  was  pressed  upon  him,  and  other  posts  of 
dignity  and  responsibility  were  offered  him.  All  these 
were  accompanied  by  arguments  based  on  the  great  need 
of  his  services,  and  appealing  strongly  to  the  claims 
which  his  native  diocese  had  upon  him.  But  God  had 
already  so  plainly  indicated  the  work  appointed  for  him, 
that  no  inducements  availed  to  turn  him  from  his  path. 
He  replied  to  the  Bishop,  as  to  the  others,  that  he 
was  ready  to  abandon  Milan  and  Domodossola,  and  his 
special  studies,  and  all  other  undertakings,  the  moment 
he  was  convinced  that  God's  Will  required  him  to  do 
so.  It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  himself  to  stay  and 
labour  where  they  asked  him  ;  but  after  much  prayer 
and  reflection  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  God's 
Will  demanded  the  sacrifice  he  was  about  to  make. 
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With  a  "  holy  daring "  that  had  regard  to  nothing 
beyond  the  Will  of  God,  he  continued  the  settlement  of 
business  affairs  for  which  he  had  come  home.  A  specified 
annual  amount  was  fixed  as  a  future  contribution  to 
the  fund  for  the  Religious  foundation.  The  home 
charities  he  had  founded,  or  habitually  assisted,  were 
not  allowed  to  suffer  because  of  these  arrangements. 
A  sufficient  sum  for  immediate  use  was  sent,  through 
Mellerio,  directly  to  Lowenbrlick,  of  whose  proceedings 
the  reports  were  still  favourable.  The  Abbe  himself 
wrote  frequently,  and  gave  hopeful  accounts  about 
himself  and  the  works  he  directed.  One  of  his  greatest 
fears  had  just  been  so  suddenly  and  completely 
dispelled  that  he  took  the  circumstance  as  denoting 
God's  marked  approval  of  the  undertaking.  The 
incident  is  too  characteristic  not  to  be  mentioned. 
Lowenbrlick  was  very  fond  of  good  water.  Now  there 
was  a  very  insufficient  supply  of  water,  and  its  quality 
was  not  good.  He  had  a  nervous  dread  of  the  supply 
running  short  some  night,  while  all  day  he  was  afraid 
that  it  was  slowly  poisoning  him. 

Although  excellent  water  abounded  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, there  was  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  necessary 
quantity  up  to  the  house.  To  fetch  better  water  from 
the  streamlets  severely  taxed  the  carriers,  who  had  to 
go  down  some  distance  to  a  ravine.  The  Abbe  had 
devised  all  manner  of  ingenious  schemes  for  overcoming 
these  difficulties  ;  not  one  of  them,  however,  was  found 
practicable.!  But  while  he  was  praying  for  relief 
Brother  Peter  suddenly  come  to  him  to  say  that  "  the 
blessed  spring  "  near  the  old   Capuchin   Convent  was 

^  Through  the  skilfully  directed  efforts  of  Don  Luigi  Lanzoni,  the 
present  (1886)  General  of  the  Institute  of  Charity,  all  the  difficulties  which 
Lowenbriick's  plans  failed  to  touch  have  been  completely  mastered,  and 
the  house  on  Monte  Calvario  is  now  supplied  in  the  greatest  abundance 
with  excellent  water  brought  by  pipes  from  Monte  Cuculo. 
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found  to  be  accessible,  that  its  water  was  "  the  purest 
and  best  in  the  world,"  and  that  it  could  be  delivered 
at  the  house  more  readily  and  regularly  than  any  water 
under  the  old  arrangement.  The  pious  Abbe  took  it 
as  a  distinct  manifestation  of  God's  special  favour.  As 
full  of  confidence  as  he  had  been  shortly  before  of  fear, 
he  made  much  of  the  circumstance  in  a  letter  to  Ros- 
mini,  who,  when  replying,  barely  alluded  to  the  inci- 
dent, passing  quickly  from  it  to  the  fact  that  external 
circumstances  must  always  be,  for  the  man  of  God, 
indications  of  the  Divine  Will. 

I  have  received  your  kind  letters,  aud  have  delayed  answering 
them,  because  I  saw  all  things  going  on  so  well  that  I  did  not  like 
to  multiply  letters  without  necessity.  Thanks  to  our  Lord  for  the 
water^He  has  provided  for  us.  Both  from  yourself  and  my  friend, 
I  learn  that  the  works  are  going  on.     May  God  be  blessed  ! 

Here,  I  am  much  occupied  with  our  most  important  business. 
God  grant  that  my  labours  may  be  of  service  for  that  which  is  the 
true  foundation  of  everything — the  formation  of  our  spirit.  To- 
morrow I  go  to  meet  the  Bishop  of  Trent,  who  is  coming  on  a 
visit.  I  cannot  do  less  than  ask  his  blessing  on  the  work  before 
he  leaves  us  ;  but  this  will  be  in  strict  secrecy  between  ourselves. 
I  also  expect  shortly  the  Bishop  of  Treviso,  a  friend  of  mine  in 
whom  I  have  great  confidence.  But  let  our  trust  be  in  God  alone. 
The  favour  of  men  never  gives  me  encouragement  without  at  the 
same  time  alarming  me.  Ah  !  wretched  me  !  were  I  to  put  my 
confidence  in  them  !  God  grant  that  I  may  die  rather  than  that  I 
should  trust  in  man,  or  in  human  things.  I  beg  of  you  to  remem- 
ber, in  your  prayers,  to  beseech  from  God  the  grace  that  we  may 
hope  in  Him  aloiie^  and  that  we  may  only  see  in  external  circum- 
stances the  words  which  he  directs  to  us  as  a  means  of  manifest- 
ing His  Divine  Will.  Only  that,  and  nothing  else.  Let  us  attach 
no  weight  to  them,  just  as  we  attach  none  to  the  mere  voice  or 
writing  of  a  king,  but  only  to  his  will  as  expressed  in  or  by  them. 
In  this  way  we  shall  be  entirely  abandoned  to  Divine  Providence, 
without  offending  by  presumption  or  rashness  ;  for  we  have  a 
fixed  rule  to  follow,  namely  External  circumstances  as  signs  of 
God's  Will.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  without  these  signs,  we 
remain  in  the  Contemplative  State,  and  that  thence  (by  means 
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of  these  signs,  and  not  of  our  own  will)  we  prudently  pass  into 
the  Active  State,  as  I  have  explained  in  the  short  Latin  descrip- 
tion of  the  Society.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  road  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  ;  this  is  the  sure  way  either  to  silence  what  St 
Peter  styles  "  the  ignorance  of  imprudent  men,"  or  to  bear,  with 
gladness,  persecutions  to  which  we  have  not  given  occasion,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  really  "  for  justice  sake." 

I  am  longing  to  embrace  you,  and  am  eagerly  looking  for  the 
dawning  of  that  20th  day  of  February  which  is  to  find  us  together. 
May  God  grant  that  all  be  for  His  glory,  that  we  really  come 
together  in  His  name ;  and  that  there  be  established  in  us  this 
ground  of  our  hope  :  "  I  say  to  you  that  if  two  of  you  shall  consent 
upon  earth  concerning  anything  whatsoever  they  shall  ask,  it  shall 
be  done  to  them  by  My  Father  Who  is  in  Heaven"  (Matt,  xviii. 
19).  Let  us  find  ourselves  met  together  in  God.  Let  us  two  be  as 
one,  that  we  may  be  one  in  Christ,  as  Christ  and  His  Father  are 
one.  Oh  ineffable  oneness  !  Oh  desirable  consummation  !  May 
our  Lord  absorb  and  consume  us  in  Himself !  He  is  as  fire.  He 
can  receive  sacrifice,  and  he  does  receive  it,  if  it  come  from  the 
heart,  if  it  is  complete. 

ROVERETO,  September  2d,,  1827.^ 

But  now  the  Abbe  began  to  show  that  he  was  far 
from  reconciled  to  the  position  of  things.  He  could 
not  yet  bring  himself  to  bear  petty  privations  with 
heroic  resignation,  while  the  thought  of  having  to 
endure  them  continually,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
gave  him  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness.  Fretted  by  such 
misgivings,  he  became  rather  petulant,  and  complained 
about  trifles,  such  as  not  receiving  letters  more  fre- 
quently from  Rosmini,  or  not  getting  permission  to 
purchase  furniture  of  the  kind  he  wished  for.  There 
ran  through  his  letter  so  many  traces  of  doubt  as  to  his 
own  vocation  to  the  life  they  proposed  to  lead,  that 
Rosmini  decided  on  testing  them  by  alluding  pointedly 
to  the  principles  of  poverty  and  mortification  which 
members  of  the  new  Institute  ought  to  practise. 

'  Rpistolai-io,  Letter  Ivii. 
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Your  letter  of  the  15th  inst.,  which  I  have  just  received,  shows 
that  you  are  somewhat  anxious  on  account  of  my  silence.  Although 
such  anxiety  must  be  now  removed  by  the  letter  which  you  should 
have  received  from  me  since  your  note,  nevertheless  I  hasten  to 
send  this  to  corroborate  the  other.  Have  no  doubts,  my  dearest 
friend  in  Jesus  Christ,  have  no  doubts.  Assuredly,  you  would 
neither  hesitate  nor  imagine  the  possibility  of  any  coldness  on  my 
part,  if  you  knew  how  much  I  loved  you,  and  how  much  I  felt 
indebted  to  you  for  your  cares  and  labours  :  although  they  are 
borne  for  your  neighbours,  they  still  appear  to  me  as  though  done 
for  myself  alone. 

I  am  full  of  ardour,  my  dear  friend,  but  I  am,  at  the  same  time, 
feeble.  God  will  strengthen  me.  After  all,  the  only  reason  why  I 
have  been  remiss,  in  the  correspondence  between  us,  was  merely 
that  of  not  wishing  to  needlessly  multiply  letters  ;  since,  the  less 
we  write  the  better,  perhaps,  for  the  secrecy  of  the  affair.  Besides, 
there  was  really  nothing  requiring  an  answer  from  me.  I  beg  of 
you  to  bear  this  in  mind  every  time  that  my  letters  seem  to  be 
slow  in  reaching  you  ;  for  that  may  occur  again,  and  I  do  not  wish 
it  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  I  love  you  less,  or  that  our  common 
affair  has  become  distasteful ;  but  only  that  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  write  to  you  immediately,  or  that  I  have  no  leisure  to 
do  so. 

How  I  desire  to  be  with  you  !  I  have  myself  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  oneness  of  our  spirit ;  may  this  be  God's  work  !  Let  us 
trust  in  Him  only,  let  us  abandon  ourselves  to  Him,  without  pre- 
sumption. External  circumstances  should  be  to  us  as  signs  which 
we  must  use  for  interpreting  His  Holy  Will.  Let  us  not  do  our 
will  but  His,  and  do  it  in  all  peace,  tranquillity,  and  patience. 
Patience  is  necessary  for  us,  and  it  is  that  virtue  which  Christ  has 
taught  us  by  His  life  and  by  His  death. 

I  have  been  considering  about  the  furniture,  which  must  be  made 
in  accordance  with  that  kind  of  poverty  we  intend  to  profess.  For 
this  purpose,  I  have  written  down  a  few  short  rules  expressive  of 
our  external  poverty.  I  beg  of  you  to  examine  them,  in  order  that 
you  may  see  whether  the  poverty  I  have'  described  as  the  most 
suited  to  our  object  be  really  that  best  calculated  to  obtain  it.  If 
these  rules  are  approved  by  you  they  may  be  of  service,  by  guiding 
us  in  the  selection  of  furniture  for  the  house.  All  this  should 
breathe  but  one  spirit  : — edification,  and  a  contempt  for  mere 
human  comforts  ;  so  there  should  be  nothing  which  might  allure 
or  distract  our  mind,  which  ought  to  be  wholly  occupied  with  God, 
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nor  the  affections  of  our  heart,  which  ought  to  be  full  of  God 
alone. 

From  these  few  rules  you  will  see  that  in  my  opinion  the  greatest 
poverty  possible  ought  to  be  observed  in  the  house  and  in  its 
furniture,  especially  in  the  cells.  The  principle  whence  springs 
my  way  of  thinking  is  what  I  have  expressed  in  the  first  rule — 
"  That  it  is  very  profitable  for  us,  on  looking  around,  to  see  every- 
where an  extreme  poverty  of  ornamentation,  in  order  to  remind  us 
that  we  were  born  naked,  and  that  naked  we  must  return  to 
Christ ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
which  may  either  instruct  us  or  help  towards  our  perfection."  We 
should  not  be  subjected  to  too  many  privations,  whether  voluntary 
or  prescribed  by  rule  ;  simply  because  we  ought  to  make  an  obla- 
tion of  ourselves  in  charity.  Therefore,  we  should  not  be  deprived 
of  the  necessary  strength,  since  all  our  forces  should  be  spent  in 
this.  Hence  it  is  that  I  have  said — "  it  is  not  conveniences  which 
ought  to  be  deficient,  but  only  all  ornavient."  And  by  conveni- 
ences I  do  not  understand  those  things  which  help  us  to  be  in- 
dolent, but  those  which  help  us  to  be  the  more  active  ;— for  there 
are  these  two  kinds  of  conveniences.  It  is  for  this  same  reason 
that  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  prescribe  any  general  corporal 
austerities,  but  only  to  provide  that  those  the  Church  ordains  for 
all  the  faithful  be  well  and  devoutly  observed.  I  leave  it,  however, 
for  each  one  to  do,  in  particular,  whatever  his  spirit  suggests  to 
him,  subject  to  the  approval  of  his  Confessor  or  Superior ;  pro- 
vided, also,  that  he  does  not  diminish  the  strength  which  should 
be  wholly  spent  in  the  love  of  God,  by  the  prayer  proper  to  the 
state  he  has  chosen,  and  in  the  love  of  his  neighbour,  by  the 
charitable  offices  undertaken  at  his  neighbour's  request  and  as- 
signed him  by  his  Superior.  This  forms  the  second  state  of  the 
Society. 

I  shall  add  nothing  more,  except  that  I  embrace  you  in  our 
Lord,  in  Whom  I  wish  us  both  to  be  made  one  and  altogether 
absorbed.  ^ 

About  the  time  that  Lowenbriick  had  digested  the 
contents  of  this  letter,  Count  Mellerio  arrived  in  Domo- 
dossola  with  money  and  advice  for  the  Abbe.  TRe 
money  was  welcome,  but  as  the  advice  did  not  coincide 
with  the  "hermit's"  views  of  what  was  at  once  most 

^  Epistolario,  Letter  Ixxviii. 
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comfortable  and  desirable  for  the  hermitage,  it  can 
hardly  have  been  very  welcome.  Nevertheless  he  gave 
no  signs  of  disrelishing  it.  Indeed,  he  appeared  to  be 
so  heartily  taken  up  with  the  work  entrusted  to  him, 
that  Mellerio  saw  no  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
any  discontent.  When,  therefore,  he  wrote  to  Rosmini 
a  report  of  his  visit,  he  described  Lowenbrlick  as,  on 
the  whole,  satisfied  with  his  lot,  though  somewhat  weary 
of  being  alone,  for  Canon  Capis  seldom  favoured  him 
with  his  company,  and  the  society  of  Brother  Peter  was 
hardly  to  his  liking,  since  the  old  friar  was  prone  to 
give  rather  too  much  advice. 

Rosmini  did  not  reply  with  his  usual  promptitude  to 
Mellerio's  letter.  The  Bishops  of  Trent  and  Cremona 
were,  at  the  time,  his  guests,  and  the  illness  of  Moschini 
had  just  then  taken  an  alarming  turn.  When  not  per- 
sonally entertaining  his  illustrious  visitors  he  was  by 
the  bedside  of  his  dying  secretary,  ministering  most 
tenderly  to  the  numerous  little  wants  of  body  and  soul 
which  no  one  else  there  had  such  skill  in  discovering. 
With  the  Bishops  he  had  to  discuss  new  forms  of  the 
old  arguments  to  induce  him  to  remain  in  the  diocese. 
Thoroughly  tired  of  this  topic,  as  of  everything  that 
related  mainly  to  himself,  he  used  to  seek  relief  in 
frequent  visits  for  a  few  minutes  to  Moschini,  with 
whom  he  talked  on  a  subject  that  never  wearied  him — 
the  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  and  the  joy  of  those  who 
died  consumed  by  His  love.  After  a  few  days'  stay 
the  Bishops  left  for  Trent,  and  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  them  there,  if  possible,  during  the  following 
week. 

An  unexpected  improvement  in  Moschini's  condition 
gave  some  hopes  of  his  recovery,  and  supplied  the 
attending  physicians  and  his  mother  with  a  good  pre- 
text for  renewing  their  request   that  Rosmini,  whose 
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own  health  needed  much  care,  should  visit  the  sick 
chamber  less  frequently,  and  shorten  the  times  of  his 
stay  there.  He  yielded  when  the  saintly  patient  joined 
in  the  advice,  and  reminded  him  that  the  regular 
correspondence  was  probably  in  arrears,  since  he  had 
now  no  secretary  to  assist  him.  Two  days  sufficed  to 
dispose  of  the  unfinished  correspondence.  Amongst 
the  letters  then  despatched  was  an  important  one  in 
Latin  to  Prince  Alessandro  von  Hohenlohe ;  it  be- 
sought his  prayers  for  the  new  Institute,  and  gave  him 
full  information  of  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  matter, 
and  of  all  that  was  in  progress  and  in  contemplation. 
There  were  communications  to  be  sent  off  touching 
literary  and  scientific  subjects,  others  on  business,  and 
others  on  social  topics. 

The  improvement  in  Moschini's  health  appearing  to 
continue,  Rosmini  consented  to  go  and  spend  a  day 
with  the  Bishop  of  Trent  as  promised.  He  left  on  the 
morning  of  October  21,  intending  to  return  next  day. 
When  he  took  leave  of  his  young  friend,  promising  to 
be  with  him  again  on  the  morrow,  he  was  greeted  with 
a  peculiar  smile,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  You  know  not 
what  shall  be  on  the  morrow."  Monsignor  Strosio 
assures  us,  on  the  best  authority,  that  while  Rosmini 
was  driving  back  from  Trent,  the  following  afternoon, 
he  suddenly  turned  towards  his  companion  in  the 
carriage,  and  exclaimed,  gazing  at  something  near 
them,  "Alas!  Moschini  is  dead."  He  then  leaned  back- 
wards, and  without  uttering  another  word,  remained  in 
profound  meditation  until  they  reached  the  door  of  the 
house  in  Rovereto,  when  he  asked,  in  soft  mournful 
tones,  "  Is  it  long  since  he  departed  } "  The  hour 
named  in  reply  corresponded,  to  a  moment,  with  that 
which  Rosmini's  companion  had  carefully  noted  on 
hearing  the  exclamation  "  Moschini  is  dead." 
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When  the  faithful  Moschini  was  laid  in  his  grave, 
deeply  lamented  by  all  who  assisted  at  the  solemn 
Requiem — although  they  were  all  persuaded  that  he 
had  gone  where  the  Saints  reign  with  Christ — Rosmini 
had  nothing  more  to  detain  him  in  Rovereto.  He 
would  have  left  sooner,  for  the  affairs  he  came  about 
were  already  settled  to  his  satisfaction,  but  he  foresaw 
that  his  beloved  secretary  was  on  the  eve  of  going  to 
God,  and  he  wished  to  be  near  him  to  the  last  Before 
starting  for  Milan  he  sent  to  Count  Mellerio  this  brief 
report  of  the  loss  they  had  to  deplore  : — 

The  good  Maurizio  has  been  withdrawn  from  me,  in  his  visible 
presence,  since  the  22nd  of  this  month.  Our  Lord  was  pleased  to 
spare  me  the  pain  of  seeing  him  depart  in  my  arms.  I  was  absent 
from  Rovereto  only  one  day,  on  a  visit  to  the  Bishop  of  Trent,  and 
it  was  on  that  day  God  took  him  from  me. 

Blessed  be  God  !  with  Whom,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  now  is  in 
bliss;  his  was  a  well-regulated  soul,  still  I  ardently  pray  for  him, 
lest,  after  all,  there  should  remain  any  blemish  to  wipe  away — it  is 
so  easy  for  us  to  defile  ourselves  in  the  mire  in  which  we  here  are. 

I  beg  of  you  to  inform  our  friends  of  this  sad  event,  for  I  would 
ask  the  charity  of  their  prayers  also.^ 

Shortly  afterwards  he  returned  to  Milan,  where 
Moschini  had  made  many  personal  friends  whom  his 
admirable  life  had  greatly  edified,  and  to  whom  the 
history  of  his  death  became  a  source  of  new  and  lasting 
edification.  Those  who  knew  how  much  Rosmini 
loved  him,  felt  moved  to  express  their  condolence.  It 
was  in  reply  to  one  of  these  that  he  sent  the  following- 
letter  : — 

I  was  about  to  write  to  you  as  to  the  death  of  our  Maurizio, 
when  I  found  myself  forestalled  by  a  letter  from  you,  full  of  words 
to  comfort  my  sorrow,  because  it  was  full  of  my  sorrow  ;  that  is, 
of  a  grief  like  unto  mine,  resulting  from  a  common  friendship,  and 
which  seems  to  vent  itself  in  the  relief  of  another  as  in  its  own. 

'  Epislolario,  Letter  Ixxxi. 
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However,  yours  is  sorrow  for  a  distant  friend,  while  I  bewail  the 
loss  of  one  who  was  constantly  at  my  side,  a  companion  of  my 
studies,  and  I  will  even  say  my  partner  for  a  long  time  in  every 
woe  and  weal  of  life.  I  have  known  intimately,  and  have  admired, 
the  virtues  of  Maurizio  ;  I  have  seen  them  increase  almost  daily. 
They  have  grown,  I  should  say,  under  my  very  eyes,  after  that 
manner  in  which  they  are  always  accustomed  to  grow  in  a  good 
man.  I  should  have  wished  to  draw  as  much  profit  froiii  his 
example  as  I  did  from  the  assiduity  of  his  labours,  and  from  his 
assistance  in  literary  affairs.  I  saw  him  taken  off  in  his  full 
bloom,  when  he  already  promised  the  richest  fruit.  He  had  a 
sound  mind,  virginal,  like  his  heart,  and  well  regulated,  like  his 
life.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  of  this  earth  nor  of  this  age.  How 
many  things  did  not  his  lofty  spirit  already  embrace  !  With  what 
eagerness  did  not  that  soul  hold  fast  to  the  good  and  the  beautiful, 
whenever  he  saw  them,  wherever  they  presented  themselves  ! 
How  many  holy  projects  had  he  not  already  conceived,  had  he 
not  already  matured  in  his  mind  !  How  many  things  had  he  not 
already  taken  in  hand  !  Perhaps  they  were  too  much  for  his 
fragile  constitution  ;  perhaps  that  which  the  more  endeared  him 
to  us— his  indefatigable  ardour  for  good — helped  to  deprive  us 
sooner  of  his  presence. 

Grateful  for  your  expressions  towards  me,  who  have  no  higher 
merit  than  that  of  having  been  the  friend  of  your  friend  Maurizio, 
let  me  offer  myself  to  you  in  place  of  him,  if  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you.' 

It  is  the  special  privilege  of  those  who  have  lived 
saintly  lives  to  retain  their  holy  influence  after  death, 
Maurizio  Moschini  was  often  fondly  styled,  by  his 
Rovereto  friends,  "  the  lamp  of  the  sanctuary."  When 
he  was  no  longer  on  earth,  he  became,  to  all  who  had 
known  him,  as  a  star  in  Heaven  to  brighten  their  paths 
and  guide  them  over  the  course  he  had  passed.  His 
youngest  brother,  Felice,  who  had  come  to  assist  in 
nursing  him  during  the  severe  illness  he  bore  so 
patiently  to  the  last,  soon  felt  that  if  sufferings  like 
Maurizio's   were    as   a    rod,  it  was    a  rod    resembling 

'  Epistolario,  Letter  Ixxxii. 
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Aaron's  which  blossomed  beauteously  and  produced 
the  fruit  of  eternal  peace.  Ere  long  Felice  took  his 
brother's  place  as  "  a  lamp  of  the  sanctuary "  among 
Rosmini's  early  disciples. 

Doubtless,  Rosmini  had  counted  more  or  less  on 
Maurizio,  and  on  the  special  good  one  so  rich  in  virtues 
was  likely  to  accomplish.  But  they  would  greatly  mis- 
judge him  who  supposed  that  he  ever  set  his  heart  on 
the  aid  of  any  man,  however  good  and  gifted.  He 
trusted  so  little  to  mere  human  co-operation,  as  such, 
that  its  withdrawal  for  whatever  reason,  and  however 
suddenly,  troubled  him  little,  even  when  it  seemed 
seriously  to  threaten  or  actually  disconcert  his  best 
plans.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment, but  he  relied  so  entirely  on  Providence, 
that  these  feelings  had  no  power  to  distress  him.  He 
had  felt,  indeed,  sincere  joy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
realised  Moschini's  ardent  wish  to  be  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  new  Order,  but  the  joy  was  centred  in 
the  sanctification  of  that  dear  friend's  soul ;  when  this 
sanctification  had  been  secured  already,  and  by  the 
very  means  which  the  Institute  was  to  employ,  there 
was  nothing  left  to  give  Rosmini  real  disappointment, 
nor  was  there  anything  to  grieve  him  sorely,  except  that 
feeling  of  natural  sorrow  which  caused  our  Lord  to  weep 
with  those  who  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  For  the 
rest,  though  Maurizio  was  not  spared  to  participate,  on 
earth,  in  the  opening  exercises  of  the  new  Order,  his 
intention  had  already  for  a  long  time  consecrated  him 
to  it,  and  he  was  soon  to  do  his  part  in  Paradise. 
Hence  his  brother  Felice  was  justified  in  describing  him 
as  "the  first  Envoy  of  the  Order  to  the  Court  of 
Heaven." 
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ROSMINI  AT   MONTE   CALVARIO   DI   DOMODOSSOLA. 
(a.D.  1828). 

ROSMINI,  faithful  to  his  compact  with  the  Abbe  Lowen- 
briick  in  the  previous  autumn,  made  all  preparations  for 
being  at  Monte  Calvario  by  the  beginning  of  Lent. 
They  had  agreed  to  begin  Religious  life  together,  by 
passing  the  Lent  of  that  year  in  silence,  prayer,  and 
fasting,  to  ask  of  God  light  on  the  work  to  which  they 
both  believed  themselves  called.  But  Lowenbrlick  was 
not  there.  So  Rosmini,  faithful  in  following  the  Will  of 
God,  entered  alone  into  his  solitude. 

A  general  description  of  the  place  has  been  given  in 
a  previous  chapter  ;  suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  lovely  and 
romantic  as  is  the  Sacred  Mount  since  it  has  been 
gradually  restored,  and  become  the  property  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Order,  and  the  principal  Noviciate  and 
House  of  Studies,  at  the  time  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Rosmini  the  garden  was  a  wilderness,  the 
wood  teeming  with  vipers  and  snakes,  and  the  house 
almost  a  ruin.  The  rain  came  through  the  roofs,  most 
of  the  windows  were  broken,  and  in  several  of  the  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  there  was  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
nettles  and  thistles,  which  found  place  for  their  roots  in 
the  crevices  of  the  damp  brick  pavement  Jackdaws 
and  starlings  occupied  other  rooms  and  all  the  chim- 
neys, with  their  numerous  progeny,  while  lizards  and 
scorpions  occupied  the  cracks  and  crevices. 
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A  few  small  rooms  on  the  first  floor  had  been  made 
barely  habitable,  and  one  of  these  Rosmini  made  his 
cell.  It  was  that  which  the  affectionate  reverence  of  his 
children  has  now  converted  into  an  Oratory,  and  which 
is  still  always  called  "  La  Cella."  Over  the  door  of  it 
we  read  the  words,  placed  there  by  Rosmini — one  of  his 
favourite  mottoes — "  In  silentio  et  in  spe  erit  fortitudo 
vestra,"  "  In  silence  and  in  hope  shall  your  strength  be" 
(Isa.  XXX.  15).  Inside  is  a  white  marble  slab,  let  into 
the  wall,  with  the  inscription,  "  In  this  cell  Antonio 
Rosmini  wrote  the  Constitutions  of  the  Institute  of 
Charity."  This  was  the  great  work  of  the  Lent  of 
1828. 

Rosmini  said  his  first  Mass  in  the  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Mount  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  on  the  19th 
February,  being  Shrove  Tuesday.  On  Ash  Wednesday, 
after  saying  Mass,  receiving  the  ashes  on  his  head,  and 
placing  them  on  the  foreheads  of  the  people,  he  entered 
upon  the  Great  Fast  of  the  Forty  Days,  alone  in  the 
Desert  with  our  Lord,  or  like  Moses  on  the  Holy  Mount, 
waiting  to  receive  the  handwriting  of  the  Law  of  Reli- 
gion, which  he  believed  himself  called  by  God  to  transmit 
to  the  disciples  whom  "  Our  Lord  should  call,  to  come 
up  to  Him  on  the  Mount." 

The  ways  of  God's  Providence  are  always  wonderful, 
but  they  are  not  always  the  ways  of  human  forethought. 
Sometimes  God's  greatest  designs  are  worked  out  by 
human  short-sightedness,  and  by  ways  a  man  would  not 
have  chosen  if  he  had  foreseen  certain  events.  God 
wills  sometimes  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  wise, 
and  to  bless  the  foolish  things  of  this  world.  Our 
natural  blunders  are  often  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain 
of  Providence,  by  which  He  "  brings  to  pass  "  what  He 
has  willed  from  eternity. 

Rosmini  was  induced  to  quit  the  work  he  was  doing 
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in  Milan,  and  go  to  Monte  Calvario,  by  the  enthusiastic 
Lowenbrlick,  who  left  him  to  himself  just  when  his  co- 
operation had  been  reckoned  on  ;  and  afterwards,  as  will 
be  seen,  he  left  him  altogether  to  go  after  some  other 
scheme  of  his  ardent  but  erratic  zeal.  Rosmini  had, 
in  his  humility  and  in  his  exalted  esteem  for  the  real 
charity  and  zeal  for  the  good  of  souls  of  this  excellent 
priest,  accepted  him  as  a  companion  :  he  was  indeed, 
humanly  speaking,  the  instrument  by  which  he  was  led 
to  quit  Milan  and  enter  on  Religious  life  at  Monte 
Calvario,  there  to  write  the  Constitutions,  and  prac- 
tically to  inaugurate  the  Order.  After  a  few  years,  the 
good  Frenchman,  finding  Rosmini's  principle  of  silence 
and  hopeful  waiting  on  Providence  opposed  to  his  own 
natural  temperament,  which  was  all  for  action,  with 
Rosmini's  advice  left  before  the  Institute  of  Charity  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Holy  See,  evermore  retaining  the 
deepest  attachment  for  his  old  companions  in  Italy,  and 
in  his  last  years  when  we  made  our  first  establishment 
in  France,  at  Sainghin,  near  Lille,  he  paid  us  there  a 
visit  of  cordial  affection. 

Meantime  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  people  of 
Domodossola  should  have  been  somewhat  indignant 
with  the  Frenchman  whom  they  had  seen  among  them 
for  a  time,  rushing  hither  and  thither  in  his  zeal,  preach- 
ing in  his  almost  unintelligible  Italian,  talking  a  great 
deal  of  all  that  Rosmini  and  he  were  going  to  do  at  the 
Sacred  Mount,  and  then  going  away  and  not  returning 
for  months,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  had  announced 
that  Rosmini  was  to  arrive  in  order  that  they  should 
begin  the  work  together. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  they  should  say,  as  they 
did,  that  "  the  rich  and  holy  priest  and  great  philosopher 
had  been  led  up  into  that  wretched  hermitage  by  the 
fanatical  Frenchman,  who  had  then  run  away  and  left 
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him.  Rosmini,"  they  said,  "was  too  good  and  simple." 
The  thing  was,  as  the  wise  business-men  of  Domodossola 
agreed,  "  a  fiasco,"  or,  as  we  should  say  in  English,  "  a 
mess." 

However,  Rosmini  did  not  hear  much  of  this  town  talk 
up  in  his  mountain  solitude,  or  if  some  echoes  reached 
him  they  did  not  affect  his  steady  perseverance  in  what 
he  had  undertaken.  To  him  the  substance  was  clear ; 
"God's  Will  was  upon  him,"  everything  else  was  acci- 
dental, a  part  of  the  way  in  which  God  works  out  His 
Will.  Among  the  letters  of  Rosmini,  written  soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Monte  Calvario,  is  one  to  Cardinal 
Morozzo,  the  Bishop  of  Novara,  thanking  him  for  hav- 
ing given  him  the  use  of  the  Hermitage,  and  authorised 
him  and  his  companions  to  preach  and  hear  confessions 
in  the  church.  Another  letter  is  to  Signor  Bonetti,  who 
kept  a  jeweller's  shop  in  Milan,  and  was  disposed  to 
join  the  Institute.  He  encourages  him  to  generosity  in 
the  service  of  God,  saying,  "  That  which  we  do  let  us 
not  do  by  halves,  and  looking  back,  for  it  is  better  to  do 
nothing  than  to  do  this."  In  the  same  letter  he  encloses 
one  which  he  begs  Bonetti  to  give  "to  our  excellent 
lady,  the  Marchesa  Canossa,  whom  I  revere  as  a 
mother,"  a  significant  sentence,  showing  his  great  rever- 
ence for  that  venerable  servant  of  God,  whom  he  always 
considered  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  God  for 
making  known  to  him  his  vocation  to  found  the  Order 
of  Charity.  The  process  for  the  beatification  of  this 
saintly  soul  is  already  begun.  A  very  striking  portrait 
of  her  may  be  seen  in  the  ante-room  of  the  Vicariate  in 
Rome. 

Among  the  letters  written  at  this  critical  period  from 
Monte  Calvario  is  one  to  "  his  dear  friend  Alessandro 
Manzoni,  with  whom  he  was  always  one  heart  and  one 
soul."     To  him  he  writes  with  his  accustomed  humility. 
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and  great  desire  for  the  prayers  of  those  he  esteemed 
better  than  himself  "  Help  me  by  your  prayers,  lest 
the  whole  good  that  is  in  my  heart  should  end  in  a  vain 
sentiment,  a  mere  delectation  of  nature."  His  friend 
Tommaseo  had  expostulated  with  him  for  putting  him- 
self out  of  the  way  of  doing  the  great  good  he  might 
have  done  had  he  continued  in  Milan,  where  he  had 
already  become  a  centre,  to  which  many  minds  looked 
for  spiritual  and  scientific  guidance.  He  replies:  "No 
doubt  we  have  to  make  acquaintances,  as  you  say,  and 
to  see  and  hear  and  read  much,  and  this  is  not  the  place 
for  these  things.  But  I  think  we  shall  find  time  for  all 
things ;  anyhow,  first  the  foundation,  then  the  build- 
ing ;  first  charity,  then  science ;  for  science  shall  be 
destroyed,  charity  never  falleth  away.  You  say  that  all 
this  could  be  done  elsewhere.  This  is  true,  but  the 
energies  and  the  heart  of  man  have  limits.  If  any  one 
science  alone  is  enough  to  exhaust  one's  energies,  will 
it  be  unreasonable  for  us  to  reserve  some  little  time  for 
seriously  attending  to  the  Divine  Science,  the  principal 
science  of  all }  " 

Meantime  his  Lenten  fast  was  kept  with  the  rigour 
of  an  Anchorite.  His  chief  meal  was  a  little  soup  of 
lentils  with  bread  and  water.  The  wind  was  piercing 
on  that  lofty  "Mount,"  and  made  its  way  through 
every  crevice  and  broken  window.  In  his  cell  he  was 
without  fire,  although  extremely  sensible  to  cold. 

At  this  time,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  to  his 
physician,  he  was  in  a  wretched  state  of  health,  his 
liver  being  seriously  affected,  so  that  he  often  spat 
blood.  No  physician  or  wise  counsellor  would  have 
allowed  him  to  spend  such  a  Lent,  but  it  was  in  the 
Providence  of  God  that  he  had  no  one  who  could 
advise  him  ;  so  the  same  Providence  bore  him  up,  who 
never  supposed  he  was  doing  anything  extraordinary 
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or  imprudent,  for  he  was  thinking  not  of  himself,  but 
of  what  Christ  and  His  saints  had  suffered  in  the  flesh, 
and  blaming  himself  for  being  so  unlike  them  in  the 
spirit  of  mortification.  Then  we  must  also  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  "  Spirit  of  God,  Who  breathes  as  He 
wills,"  sometimes  acts  on  chosen  souls,  by  special 
illumination  and  movements  which  form  an  exception 
even  in  the  Kingdom  of  Grace.  Hence  those  modes 
of  action  we  read  of  in  the  lives  of  some  Saints,  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  to  be  admired,  not 
imitated. 

Lent  went  on,  and  still  Lowenbrlick  neither  came 
nor  wrote.  Rosmini,  however,  did  not  need  human 
society,  indeed,  he  preferred  solitude,  and  all  the  more 
now,  because  it  was  plainly  the  Will  of  God.  The  one 
purpose  to  which  he  directed  all  his  thoughts  and 
prayers  was  the  writing  the  Book  of  the  Constitutions 
of  his  Order.  This  was  simply  the  reducing  to  writing 
of  the  pattern  that  had  been  shown  to  him  before,  as 
he  said  once  in  conversation  to  one  of  his  earliest 
disciples,  from  whom  I  received  the  fact.  "The 
Institute  came  to  me  one  day  like  a  flash  of  light.  I 
saw  it  in  its  totality.  The  work  of  the  Constitutions 
was  only  the  writing  down  in  detail  of  what  had  been 
shown  me  at  a  glance." 

He  wrote  again  and  again  to  Lowenbrlick.  Here  is 
part  of  his  earliest  letter : — "  I  have  been  beforehand 
with  you  this  time,  and  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  I  say  to 
myself,  for  once  I  have  beaten  you  in  diligence,  a 
virtue  in  which  you  are  generally  so  much  my  superior. 
Come — fly — I  so  long  to  embrace  you.  Let  us  pass 
this  Lent  in  the  desert,  in  memory  of  that  fast  of  forty 
days  which  our  Divine  Master  endured  for  us  all. 
Temptations  will  follow,  but  fasting  and  prayer  will 
then  have  secured  for  us  the  strength  we  require  for 
overcoming;  them." 
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The  entries  in  his  Diary  at  this  time  show  how  deep 
was  his  conviction,  that  the  Vocation  of  God  was  on 
him  to  found  a  Rehgious  Order,  and  the  Will  of  God 
becomes  more  and  more  clear  to  him  every  day,  as  to 
the  way  in  which  this  was  to  be  brought  to  pass. 

Lent,  however,  was  now  past,  but  Lowenbriick  came 
not.  At  length  Rosmini  heard  from  him,  and  wrote 
the  following  reply  : — 

Since  the  20th  of  February,  the  day  on  which  we  agreed  to 
meet  on  the  Holy  Mount,  I  have  not  stirred  from  this  place, 
always  waiting  for  the  time  when  it  should  please  our  Lord  to 
send  me  my  dear  friend  and  brother  Lowenbriick,  by  whom  I  was 
first  moved  to  come  here.  Our  Lord  seems  now  to  intend  to 
console  me,  for  at  this  moment  I  receive  your  dear  letter  from 
Narbonne,  in  which  you  say  that  your  dispositions  are  unchanged.. 
May  our  Lord  be  blessed  in  all  the  wonderful  dispensations  of  his 
Providence.  Just  when  all  were  laughing  at  my  confidence  in 
you,  seeing  that  I  was  so  completely  in  the  dark  about  your  move- 
ments, from  not  having  received  any  letter  from  you  for  more  than 
three  months,  I  find  myself  suddenly  blessed  with  a  twofold  cause 
of  rejoicing ;  for  at  the  same  moment  in  which  your  letter  assures 
me  of  your  constancy  in  the  work  which,  we  may  say,  is  begun, 
another,  Don  Giovanni,^  comes  to  join  me  from  Milan,  not  called 
by  me,  but  sent  me  by  our  Lord.  If,  then,  our  Lord  sends  you, 
do  you  also  come,  and  come  quickly.  I  long  to  embrace  you,  and 
I  hope  my  ardent  desire  comes  from  our  Lord.  Let  us  rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  and  in  gratitude  for  His  mercies,  let  us  make  the 
sacrifice  to  Him  of  ourselves  more  complete  and  anore  absolute. 
My  dear  friend  and  brother,  who  can  be  confounded  who  trusteth 
in  the  Lord — in  Him  alone?  Ah,  no  !  Then  let  us  put  our  con- 
fidence in  humility.  We  are  indeed  miserable  creatures,  yet  is 
there  any  thing  that  can  resist  us  ?     Nothing,  in  the  Lord  ! 

Lent  was  over,  Easter  past,  and  the  bright  May 
weather  had  come ;   yet   still    Lowenbriick   came  not. 

'  This  was  Don  Giovanni  Boselli,  one  of  the  first  to  join  the  Institute 
— "a  man,"  says  Don  Paoli,  " of  wonderful  simplicity  of  life,  of  sweet 
and  engaging  manners,  and  of  great  skill  in  the  art  of  gaining  souls  to 
God,  especially  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance." 
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Rosmini  had  now  business  which  called  him  to  Novara 
and  to  Turin.  In  the  latter  city  he  met  for  the  first 
time  the  then  celebrated  Abb6  La  Mennais,  whose 
work  entitled  Essai  S7ir  P Indifference  en  mature  de 
Religion  was  then  making  a  great  stir  in  the  philoso- 
phical and  religious  world.  In  that  work  the  "  common 
sense  of  men'''  is  laid  down  as  the  fundamental  principle 
and  supreme  criterion  of  truth.  Rosmini,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  conversation,  took  occasion  to  observe  that 
the  position  taken  up  by  the  Abb6  on  this  vital  point 
was  untenable — that  whatever  truth  there  might  be  in 
any  of  the  pronouncements  of  the  common  sense  of  men, 
it  was  derived  from  a  source  infinitely  higher  than  itself; 
hence  clearly  this  common  sense  could  not  be  the  founda- 
tion and  first  criterion  of  truth.  Rosmini  contended 
that  this  principle  was  derived  from  pure  subjectivism, 
that  it  was  therefore  inconclusive  and  dangerous  as  a 
guide.  After  his  return  to  Monte  Calvario,  Rosmini 
wrote  to  La  Mennais,  explaining  more  fully  the  state  of 
the  question,  and  expressing  great  hopes  that  he  would, 
on  mature  reflection,  see  the  matter  in  its  true  aspect, 
and  recognise  the  objective  basis  of  truth.  He  thus 
concludes  his  letter — "  Who  can  doubt  the  power  of 
truth  on  one  who  has  the  love  of  truth,  whose  genius  is 
inspired  by  Religion,  and  whose  pen  combats  for  the 
cause  of  truth  "i  " 

The  reply  of  La  Mennais,  however,  was  not  en- 
couraging. It  was  comprised  in  one  short  sentence ; 
"  I  have  no  time  to  correspond  with  you."  Some  ten 
years  later,  in  1837,  when  La  Mennais  had  so  miserably 
fallen  from  the  faith  through  disappointed  pride,  because 
he  could  not  persuade  the  Holy  See  to  accept  his  prin- 
ciples, Rosmini,  who  had  always  had  painful  forebodings 
about  him,  touched  to  the  heart  with  compassion,  made 
one  last  effort  to  rescue  him  from  spiritual  ruin.     He 
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wrote  to  him  in  Paris  that  long  letter  which  is  printed 
among  Rosmini's  Apologetic  Works,  and  which  begins 
with  those  words  of  affection,  "  I  think  a  friendly  word 
poured  into  a  heart  filled  with  bitterness  can  not  dis- 
please.    It  is  a  brother  who  writes.   .  .  ." 

Among  the  letters  written  at  this  time  we  find  one  to 
his  mother,  who  was  very  anxious  about  his  health,  and 
had  no  doubt  heard  rumours  of  the  kind  of  life  he  was 
leading.  It  is  written  with  a  light-hearted  joyousness, 
not  without  a  certain  vein  of  banter. 

After  the  little  upsetting  which,  as  you  know,  befell  me  in 
December  and  January,  I  have  had  a  good  time  of  it.  By  about 
the  middle  of  February  I  was  all  right.  If  you  had  seen  me,  I  am 
sure  you  would  have  praised  my  judicious  behaviour.  I  put  all 
your  rules  in  practice  ;  gave  up  serious  studies  almost  entirely, 
took  my  medicine  with  all  diligence,  abandoned  dinners  and  visits ; 
in  fact,  you  would  have  seen  that  I  was  a  very  good  child. 

Now,  to  finish  my  cure,  I  am  come  to  pass  some  time  on  a 
delightful  little  hill  in  Piedmont,  from  which  I  do  not  know  how 
to  detach  myself ;  I  am  so  pleased  with  it,  and  it  does  me  so  much 
good.  The  air  is  as  pure  as  that  at  home,  and  the  temperature 
milder — ^just  what  I  needed  for  the  irritation  in  my  throat.  But 
what  pleases  me  most  is,  that  the  whole  Mount  is  dedicated  to  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord.  There  is  a  very  devotional  church  adjoining 
the  house,  and  there  are  little  chapels  all  around  the  Mount  mark- 
ing the  stations  of  the  Via  Critcis.  It  is  a  place  of  profound  tran- 
quillity, a  true  solitude. 

There  is  in  the  House  an  old  Canon,  who  is  Rector  of  the 
Church,  but  his  apartments  are  entirely  separate  from  ours.  I 
have  with  me  Don  Andrea,  and  Fra  Pietro,  formerly  of  the  Con- 
ventual Franciscans  before  their  dispersion.  He  is  our  cook,  and 
prepares  our  frugal  and  wholesome  meals.  I  was  able  during  all 
Lent,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  keep  to  meagre  diet,  and  I  got 
through  it  very  well  indeed.  I  never  had  such  respect  for  my 
stomach  before  !  But  we  must  divide  the  praise  between  the 
stomach  and  the  cook,  who  is  a  capital  hand  at  his  business.  The 
place  is  also  well  suited  for  study.     I  have  a  little  work^  on  hand, 

^  This  little  work  was  his  stuiDendous  T?-eatise  on  the  Origin  of  Ideas, 
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and  I  cannot  leave  until  I  have  finished  it.  There  is  only  one  in- 
convenience here ;  the  winds  are  sometimes  very  obstreperous. 
You  can  form  some  notion  of  them  when  I  tell  you  they  remind  me 
of  the  picture  in  the  drawing-room  at  home,  of  "  yEolus  letting  all 
the  winds  out  of  his  cavern." 

Monte  Calvario,  (jth  April  1828. 

At  length  our  long  expected  friend  arrived  from 
France.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  "the  joy  in 
the  Lord  "  with  which  the  two  friends  embraced.  This 
happened  late  in  July,  and  it  gave  Rosmini  a  chance  of 
going,  in  compliance  with  the  order  of  his  physician,  to 
drink  the  waters  at  Recoaro.  He  went,  and  after  a 
month  he  found  that  these  ferruginous  waters  had  done 
him  some  good.  His  physician,  however,  assured  him 
that  full  recovery  could  not  be  expected  unless  he 
should  pass  the  winter  in  a  milder  climate  than  that  of 
North  Italy,  and  for  this  object  he  strongly  recom- 
mended Rome. 

Thus  was  it  that  Divine  Providence,  by  the  natural 
course  of  events,  directed  Rosmini's  steps  to  the  Eternal 
City,  where  further  developments  of  the  most  important 
manifestation  of  God's  Will  concerning  him  were  to  take 
place. 

He  paid  a  short  visit  to  Rovereto  to  console  and  take 
leave  of  his  mother,  and  to  arrange  many  matters  of 
business  that  required  his  attention  there,  and  also  to 
make  arrangements  for  some  necessary  repairs  and 
additions  to  the  house  at  Monte  Calvario.  Worldly 
prudence  might  have  counselled  some  delay  in  his  ex- 
penditure, as  he  had  as  yet  no  legal  title  to  a  permanent 
residence  at  Monte  Calvario,  being  only  what  we  call 
"  a  tenant  at  will."  But  such  was  not  Rosmini's  way  of 
looking  at  things.  He  believed  the  work  to  which  he 
had  put  his  hand  was  of  God,  that  Calvario  was  to  be 
the  cradle  of  his  Institute,  and  if  so,  God  would  "  bring 
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it  to  pass."  The  event  has  justified  his  prevision,  for 
gradually,  and  by  ways  that  could  not  have  been  pre- 
dicted, the  whole  of  that  beautiful  sanctuary,  with  its 
church,  the  house,  gardens,  vineyards,  wood,  and 
medieval  keep,  have  all  come  into  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Order. 

Rosmini's  spirit  of  generosity  and  faith  shows  itself 
in  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese :  "  I  came  to  the  resolution  of  restoring  the 
building  and  rendering  it  habitable,  because  I  saw 
that  this  would  cost  only  a  few  thousand  lire  {i.e.,  a  few 
hundred  pounds),  which  would  not  in  any  contingency 
be  thrown  away,  since  the  improvements  would  serve,  if 
not  for  ourselves  of  the  Institute,  for  others  who  might 
afterwards  make  use  of  this  holy  place." 

From  Rovereto  he  wrote  also  to  Lowenbriick.  Com- 
mending to  him  the  care  of  his  companions,  and  of  the 
work  for  souls  at  Monte  Calvario,  he  says  :  "  I  am  glad 
you  have  prepared  good  matter  for  the  Spiritual 
Exercises.  May  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  Mary,  His  mother, 
bless  what  you  are  doing  for  His  honour.  Molinari 
will  be  with  you.  All  things  will,  I  hope,  be  done  with 
diligence  and  tranquillity.  Let  us  rest,  always  tranquil 
with  our  Lord,  knowing  that  '  the  probation  of  our  faith 
worketh  patience,  but  patience  hath  a  perfect  work.' 

"  I  am  here  arranging  my  affairs,  so  that  I  may  be 
able  with  greater  tranquillity  to  make  this  journey  to 
Rome,  which  is  recommended  by  my  physicians." 

Rosmini  therefore  left  Rovereto  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1828.  He  took  with  him  the  ConstiUitions, 
and  the  Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Ideas,  with  the  inten- 
tion, if  Providence  offered  him  occasion,  of  submitting 
both  to  the  Roman  authorities.  He  spent  a  few  days 
in  Milan  on  his  way  to  the  Eternal  City. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ROSMINl'S   SECOND   VISIT   TO    ROME. 
(a.d.  1828-29.) 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  November  1828  that  Rosmini 
saw  the  Cupola  of  St  Peter's  for  the  second  time.  He 
writes  to  Count  Mellerio  : 

Last  evening  we  saw  St  Peter's  Dome  rising  above  the  horizon, 
and  said  the  Te  Deujii  to  thank  God  who  had  brought  us  so  near 
our  goal,  and  a  goal  so  beautiful  as  that  city  which  God  has 
chosen  to  make  here  the  Capital  of  His  Kingdom  upon  earth. 
Our  journey  has  been  most  agreeable.  We  were  received  with 
the  greatest  hospitality  by  Father  Orioli,  to  whoin  I  presented 
your  letter  of  introduction.  This  morning  I  saw  Cardinal  Cappel- 
lari  ;  he  received  me  with  a  cordiality  that  can  be  explained  only 
because  of  the  kindness  of  his  own  heart.  He  invited  me  to  take 
a  place  at  his  table  every  day,  and  said  many  most  kind  things, 
also,  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Father.  .  .  .  Tell  the  Manzoni 
family,  who  are  so  kind  as  to  take  an  interest  in  me,  of  our  safe 
arrival. 

Rosmini  lodged  together  with  his  friend  Conte 
PaduUi,  who  had  preceded  him  to  Rome,  at  the 
Monastery  of  the  Conventual  Franciscans  of  the  Santi 
Apostoli ;  Father  Orioli,  who  afterwards  became 
Cardinal,  was  the  Superior. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  must  have  been  the 
tender  sentiments  of  piety  of  one  who  had  so  elevated 
a  soul,  and  a  heart  so  penetrated  with  devotion  to  the 
Church  of  God,  in  treading  the  consecrated  soil  of 
Rome.    Somewhat  of  this  is  expressed  in  a  letter  written 
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at  this  time  to  Don  Pietro  Orsi,  his  old   Professor,  at 
Rovereto.     He  writes : 

Here,  then,  I  am  in  the  great  Capital  of  Rehgion,  come  hither, 
not  of  my  own  will,  but  through  a  necessity  ordained  by  Divine 
Providence.  Blessed  be  this  Great  Mother  !  Here  all  things 
speak,  and  how  profoundly,  to  my  heart  !  Here  one  cannot  take 
a  step  without  meeting  some  venerable  memorial  of  the  past,  some 
sublime  monument  of  Religion,  some  trophy  of  her  victories  over 
all  the  power  and  all  the  genius  of  man.  ...  I  pray  you  to  go  and 
see  my  dearest  mother  ;  give  her  news  of  me,  and,  if  you  will, 
have  a  good  long  talk  about  me.  Write  me  news  of  your  house, 
and  of  mine,  of  relatives,  of  friends,  of  all  that  concerns  our  little 
home  which  I  love  so  well,  though  you  might  not  think  it.  Every- 
thing 1  hear  from  home  makes  me  feel  inexplicable  sentiments  of 
tenderness.  I  come  of  a  race  of  mountaineers,  and  my  home 
feelings  are  like  theirs. 

Rosmini  was  deeply  attached  to  country,  relatives, 
friends.  If  he  kept  at  a  distance  from  them,  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  a  good  common  to  all — for  God ;  but  his 
asceticism  did  not  clash  with  right  human  affections,  it 
only  placed  them  under  restraint,  subjected  them  to 
good  order,  and  thus  sanctified  them. 

About  this  time  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Tommaseo  at 
Florence  : — "  I  am  just  about  to  begin  the  printing  of  a 
Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Ideas ;  after  that  will  follow, 
if  it  be  God's  Will,  the  regular  course  of  my  philosophy  : 
'  hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est ; '  recommend  me  in  your 
prayers  to  God." 

This  philosophy,  and  the  printing  of  the  above 
Treatise,  which  he  was  strongly  urged  to  publish  by 
Cardinal  Cappellari  (afterwards  Gregory  XVI.),  and 
other  persons  of  weight,  was  one  of  the  affairs  that  had 
brought  him  to  Rome,  because  he  wished  that  spark, 
which  he  felt  intimately  persuaded  was  destined  to  re- 
kindle the  flame  of  Christian  Philosophy,  and  the  study 
of  St  Thomas,  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  should  be  struck  in 
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the  centre  of  the  Christian  World,  close  by  the  Infal- 
lible Chair  of  Christian  Doctrine,  whose  handmaid  he 
knew  Philosophy  to  be. 

The  other  object  he  had  in  view  in  coming  to  Rome 
was  to  obtain  advice,  and  approval,  if  it  was  the  Will  of 
God,  of  his  projected  Religious  Order,  its  Rules  and 
Constitutions,  so  as  to  throw  the  whole  into  a  practical 
form,  recognised  by  the  Church,  as  one  of  the  many 
ways  of  Religious  Perfection.  In  preparation  for  this, 
the  Rules  and  Constitutions  of  the  projected  Institute  of 
Charity  were,  by  desire  of  Leo  XII.,  submitted  to 
theologians  in  Rome,  who  were  to  report  on  them  to 
Cardinals  Cappellari  and  Zurla,  appointed  by  the  Pope 
as  a  Commission  on  the  matter.  Favourable  progress 
had  been  made.  WViting  to  report  progress  to  his 
companion  at  Monte  Calvario,  Rosmini  says : — "  I  have 
begun  reading  the  Constitutions  (to  the  two  theologians, 
a  Passionist  and  an  Oratorian  Father),  and  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  it  seems  they  are  favourable.  .  .  .  Our  prin- 
cipal arms  must  be  patience  and  prayer,  for  one  of  the 
defects  of  human  nature,  which  comes  from  sin,  is  haste 
and  impatience."  ....  He  continues  :  "  Cardinal 
Cappellari  took  me  with  him-  to  the  Consistory ;  he  pre- 
sented me  to  other  Cardinals,  and  spoke  of  me  to  the 
Pope  with  such  extraordinary  affection,  that  I  can  only 
think  of  it  as  coming  from  God  Himself,  Who  uses  men 
as  He  wills." 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  all  things  seemed  so 
favourable,  that  Leo  XII.  died  ;  yet  even  this  sad  event 
was  an  occasion  rather  of  promoting  than  impeding  the 
progress  of  the  work  which  had  brought  Rosmini  to 
Rome,  for  among  the  Cardinals  summoned  to  the  Con- 
clave one  was  Rosmini's  own  Bishop,  Cardinal  Morozzo 
of  Novara.  He  writes  to  Lowenbriick  :  "  Cardinal 
Morozzo  came  to  see  me  yesterday.     He  seems  well 
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pleased  with  your  various  good  works,  especially  in 
regard  of  the  prisoners  at  Pallanza."  He  then  con- 
tinues recommending  tranquillity,  constancy,  and  prayer. 
He  begs  for  the  prayers  of  the  three  Lay  Brothers  at 
Monte  Calvario,  Antonio,  Carlo,  and  Isaia,  and  hopes 
that  he  (Lowenbrtick)  will  spare  nothing  of  a  mother's 
tenderness  towards  them. 

Rosmini  had  to  remain  in  Rome  in  order  to  await 
the  election  of  the  new  Pope,  and  until  the  time  should 
come  when  he  could,  without  impropriety,  ask  for  an 
audience.  Meantime  Cardinal  Morozzo  was  determined 
to  do  all  he  could  to  promote  the  approval  of  the 
Constitutions,  and  Cardinal  Cappellari  said  to  Rosmini, 
"  I  shall  take  your  Draft  of  the  proposed  Rule  with 
me  into  the  Conclave,  and  I  will  show  it  to  others  of 
the  Caf^inals." 

Cardinal  Castiglioni  was  elected  Pope,  taking  the 
name  of  Pius  VHI. ;  and  Rosmini  wrote  to  his  brethren 
at  Monte  Calvario,  encouraging  them  to  continue  in 
patience  and  in  prayer.  He  says :  "  Our  Lord  has  no 
better  way  of  instructing  men  than  by  making  them 
wait  in  expectation.  Our  great  defect  is  too  much 
haste.  He  knows  much  who  has  learned  to  wait."  In 
another  letter  he  writes :  "  Let  us  imagine,  my  dear 
brother,  that  we  are  at  this  moment  Novices,  and  that 
God  is  our  Novice-Master.  God  wishes  to  accustom  us 
to  the  mortification  of  ourselves,  and  to  lead  us  to  find 
Him  in  all  states,  offices,  and  places." 

Rosmini  therefore  waited  patiently  for  the  occasion 
when  he  should  be  presented  to  the  new  Pontiff",  without 
using  any  means  to  anticipate  the  time  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, although  he  might  easily  have  done  so,  since 
he  was  already  known  personally  to  Pius  VHL,  and  a 
word  spoken  by  his  friends  Cardinals  Cappellari  or 
Morozzo   would    at   once   have   obtained    for   him    an 
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audience.  He  writes  to  his  companion  at  Monte  Cal- 
vario  : — "  Far  be  this  from  nic.  What  confusion  and 
fear  would  it  be  to  me  to  think  that  I  had  done  any- 
thing of  myself,  instead  of  awaiting  all  from  God. 
What  encouragement  on  the  contrary,  and  joyful  con- 
fidence it  will  be,  to  find  myself  entrusted  with  a  work, 
which  is  not  of  my  own  choosing,  but  comes  to  me 
simply  by  the  Will  and  disposition  of  God.  Let  us 
wait  then,  my  dear,  nay  my  dearest  in  the  Lord,  per- 
severing with  one  mind  in  prayer." 

It  was  at  length  on  the  15th  of  May  1829  that  Ros- 
mini  was  called  to  an  audience  of  the  Holy  Father,  by 
whom  he  was  received  with  great  affection.  He  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  certain  of  his  published  works  ; 
some  of  these  had  already  been  read  by  his  Holiness 
without  his  knowing  who  was  their  author.  As  they 
were  speaking,  the  Pope  placed  in  his  hands  a  peri- 
odical, entitled,  Memorie  Modenesi,  and  pointing  to  a 
certain  article,  he  said,  "  This  is  the  way  to  write  for 
these  times."  At  this  Rosmini's  modesty  caused  him 
to  blush,  thus  betraying  the  authorship  of  the  article, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Pope. 

In  the  Introd2ictioii  to  PhilosopJiy  (No.  ii.,  p.  31),  Ros- 
mini  gives  his  own  reminiscences  of  this  audience,  which 
had  so  important  an  influence  on  the  future  labours  of 
his  whole  life.     He  thus  writes  : 

I  remember  still  the  loving  and  authoritative  words  of  Pius 
VIII.,  which  were  nearly  as  follows  : — "  It  is  the  will  of  God  that 
you  employ  yourself  in  the  writing  of  books  :  such  is  your  voca- 
tion. The  Church  at  the  present  day  has  great  need  of  writers, 
I  mean  of  solid  writers,  for  of  these  there  is  a  great  scarcity. 
There  remain  no  means  for  influencing  men  in  these  days  except 
that  of  taking  them  by  reason,  and  thus  leading  them  to  Religion. 
Be  sure  that  you  are  able  to  do  much  more  good  to  your  fellow- 
men  by  employing  yourself  in  writing  than  by  exercising  any  other 
office  of  the  sacred  ministry." 
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The  substantial  accuracy  of  the  above  reminiscence 
is  confirmed  by  a  letter  he  wrote  from  Rome  a  few 
days  after  this  audience  to  his  old  friend  and  tutor  at 
Rovereto,  Don  Pietro  Orsi,  in  which  he  says  : 

A  few  days  since  I  was  with  the  Pope.  He  received  me  with 
apostolic  goodness.  He  spoke  to  me  in  a  way  that  filled  me  with 
joy,  so  that  I  left  his  presence  feeling  that  I  had  heard  from  him 
the  voice  of  the  Lord.  "  You  ought  to  occupy  yourself,"  he  said, 
"  in  writing  books,  and  not  in  the  affairs  of  the  active  life.  You 
manage  logic  very  well ;  we  have  need  of  writers  who  can  make 
themselves  feared."  ....  You  see,  therefore,  that  knowing  the 
will  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  can  never  go  wrong  as  to  the 
way  I  have  to  follow,  and  ought  to  keep  to  this  in  great  tranquil- 
lity, even  though  I  may  not  be  employed  in  preaching,  hearing 
confessions,  and  other  such  works.  The  Pope  has  laid  this  in- 
junction upon  me,  without  my  having  in  any  way  asked  for  it. 
It  came  spontaneously  as  his  own  inotu  propria.  I  never  ima- 
gined that  I  should  receive  so  clear  and  precise  a  Counsel,  or 
rather,  I  may  say,  Command. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  with  what  reverence  Rosmini 
received,  and  with  what  fidelity  he  executed  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Authority  of  the  Church  of  God,  mani- 
fested to  him  at  the  moment  when  he  knelt  before  the 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  indication  from  him  of  the  Divine  Will,  for 
the  ordering  of  his  whole  life ;  so  that  he  could  not 
doubt  that  the  way  into  which  he  had  been  guided  was 
according  to  the  Will  of  God.  From  that  moment  he 
brought  all  the  exalted  powers  of  his  mind  and  all  the 
tenacity  of  will,  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  to  the 
perfect  fulfilment  of  the  design  which  he  believed  he 
had  received  from  Divine  Providence.  For  this  he 
exerted  all  his  latent  powers  with  the  greatest  ardour 
and  fidelity  to  carry  out  what  he  had  in  mind  ;  to  write, 
with  great  courage  and  laborious  thought,  on  all  the 
most  arduous  questions  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Wisdom 
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and  to  present  the  System  of  Truth,  as  one  well-ordered 
whole.  This  he  effected  in  a  few  brief  years,  and  he 
did  it  without  ever  diminishing  the  time  he  had  devoted 
to  prayer,  nay  increasing  the  time  dedicated  to  it,  in 
proportion  as  he  had  to  give  more  time  to  the  other 
work  he  had  in  hand,  of  giving  life  and  vigour  to  the 
Institute  of  Charity. 

The  Pope  afterwards  spoke  to  Rosmini  on  his  pro- 
ject of  forming  a  new  Religious  Order.  He  approved 
the  name  of  it,  and  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  his 
design. 

Rosmini  thus  wrote  to  his  companion  at  Monte 
Calvario : — 

The  Holy  Father  said  to  me  :  "  If  you  are  thinking  of  begin- 
ning with  some  thing  small,  leaving  our  Lord  to  do  all  the  rest, 
We  give  Our  approval,  and  feel  well  content  that  you  should 
begin.  But  if  you  want  to  begin  on  a  large  scale,  We  do  not 
think  it  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do.  We  speak  not  now  as 
Vicar  (though  unworthy)  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  as  considering  actual 
times  and  circumstances."  All  that  the  Pope  said  was  full  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  of  Wisdom  from  on  high,  and  of  singular  unction. 
He  has  greatly  consoled  me,  for,  without  knowing  it,  he  expressed 
the  very  thought  that  I  have  always  loved  to  dwell  on,  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  is  the  basis  of  our  whole  plan.  I 
replied  much  as  follows  :  "  Holy  Father,  I  know  not  how  the  matter 
has  been  presented  to  your  Holiness,  but  I  can  assure  you  of  this, 
that  I  have  never  thought  of  beginning  with  any  thing  great,  but 
only  with  very  small  matters.  Mine  is  no  extraordinary  vocation, 
like  that  of  St  Ignatius,  but  a  very  ordinary  one  ;  the  only  reason 
why  I  come  to  your  Holiness  is  to  know  and  be  well  assured  if, 
walking  in  the  way  in  which  I  am,  I  am  going  right  or  not,  in 
order  that  I  may  go  on  in  this  road,  or  else  abandon  it."  The 
Pope  answered  :  "  You  are  on  the  right  road,  go  on  in  this  way, 
provided  you  do  as  you  have  said,  beginning  with  small  things 
and  leaving  to  our  Lord  the  care  of  the  rest,  for  if  the  work  is  of 
God  He  will  not  fail  to  bless  it." 

It  was  Rosmini's  way  to  begin  with  small  things. 
He  always  held   back  and  went  slowly,  without  any 
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spirit  of  enterprise,  or  ever  starting  things  of  his  own 
will.  It  has  been  seen  already  how  he  discouraged 
over-haste  in  his  more  ardent  companion. 

This  deliberateness  and  avoidance  of  precipitation 
had  been  his  rule  of  action  from  his  youth,  and  he  made 
it  one  of  the  Rules  of  his  Institute.  This  has  come  out 
in  part  already,  and  will  be  more  clearly  manifested  in 
the  course  of  this  narrative. 

Yet  for  all  this,  Rosmini  was  one  who  proposed  to 
himself  great  things,  nay,  there  is  nothing  grander  and 
more  majestic  than  what  he  designed  to  do,  if  God 
should  aid  him. 

What  greater  intellectual  achievement  could  he  have 
proposed  to  himself,  than  to  produce  a  Philosophy  which 
should  be  nothing  less  than  an  Encyclopaedia  of  the 
entire  human  knozvablc — the  totinn  scibile — conjoined  in 
a  grand  synthesis,  resting  on,  and  springing  from,  one 
most  simple  principle,  and  that  principle,  objective  truth 
itself,  evidence  itself,  or  self-evidence  .''  A  Philosophy, 
which  besides  meeting  with  irrefragable  arguments  the 
radical  errors  of  modern  times,  supplying  a  solid  basis 
to  all  the  human  sciences,  and  reducing  the  whole  of 
natural  truth  to  a  perfectly  harmonious  system,  should 
also  exhibit  the  beautiful  harmony  existing  between  the 
genuine  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  revealed  dogmas, 
and  thus  serve  as  a  worthy  handmaid  to  Theology,  or 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  supernatural  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  grander  conception  could 
there  be  than  that  of  a  Society  of  Christians,  bound  to- 
gether in  God  and  with  one  another  by  the  ineffable 
bond  of  Christ's  Charity,  devoted  by  perpetual  obliga- 
tion to  engage  in  any  and  every  work  of  charity,  for  the 
spiritual,  intellectual,  or  corporal  good  of  mankind  } 
The  charity  of  will  in  these  Brethren  was  to  be  un- 
bounded, and  their  active  charity  bounded  only  by  the 
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Providence  of  God,  which  gives  or  withholds  the  means, 
and  the  call,  and  directs  the  members  of  this  Religious 
Association  by  the  voice  of  holy  obedience,  emanating 
from  religious  and  ecclesiastical  Superiors,  and  chiefly 
from  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  For,  to  the  Pope 
himself,  as  their  highest  religious  Superior,  the  higher 
members  of  the  Society  were  to  be  bound  by  vow  ;  to 
obey  the  Pope,  and  undertake  any  work,  even  to  the 
shedding  of  their  blood,  at  the  voice  of  the  Supreme 
Pastor. 

In  this  Society  there  was  to  be  place  for  all  conditions 
of  men,  who  desired  to  lead  a  perfect  life.  It  excluded 
no  office,  not  even  the  pastoral  charge  of  parish  priests 
and  bishops,  in  case  this  were  commanded  by  obedience. 
It  had  room,  not  for  priests  only,  but  for  those  who, 
without  having  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood,  were  fitted 
for  the  pursuit  of  letters,  of  the  sciences,  of  the  liberal 
arts,  of  teaching  in  colleges  and  schools. 

It  had  place  for  mechanics  of  all  kinds  of  arts  and 
trades,  and  for  lay  brothers  for  all  manner  of  useful 
employments. 

It  was  precisely  because  this  design  was  so  vast  and 
far  reaching,  that,  having  ascertained  through  the 
words  of  the  Holy  Father,  that  he  was  "  in  the  right 
way,"  having  at  the  same  time  a  profound  conviction  of 
his  own  nothingness,  he  placed  his  absolute  dependence 
on  God  as  to  any  future  development  of  that  "  small 
thing  "  he  had  in  hand.  Therefore  he  attended  to  him- 
self, and  would  have  his  companions  attend  likewise  to 
a  life  of  prayer,  contemplation,  mortification,  correction 
of  faults,  the  good  use  of  time  in  study  or  other  work ; 
in  a  word,  to  their  own  sanctification.  He  knew  that  in 
choosing  this  kind  of  life  they  could  not  err,  and  he  also 
knew  that  this  was  the  best  preparation  they  could  make 
for  receiving  the  gracious  manifestations  of  God's  Will, 
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and  bringing  down  His  blessing  on  themselves,  on  their 
Institute,  and  on  the  special  works  of  charity  to  which 
God  might  afterwards  be  pleased  to  call  them,  or  their 
future  Brethren,  who  should  act  in  the  same  way. 

The  principal  object  of  his  visit  to  Rome^the  ap- 
proval by  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  of  his  scientific,  as 
well  as  of  his  religious,  vocation — having  been  attained, 
Rosmini  would  have  been  disposed  to  return  at  once  to 
his  beloved  solitude  of  Monte  Calvario.  But  weighty 
reasons  prevented  him.  His  friend  Cardinal  Cappellari, 
and  other  cardinals  and  persons  of  authority,  who  took 
a  deep  interest  in  his  projected  Institute,  insisted  on  the 
advisability  of  his  remaining  until  he  could  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regu- 
lars, the  Rule  and  Constitution,  to  be  examined  in  view 
to  a  formal  approval. 

It  was  also  important  for  him  to  continue  his  personal 
supervision  on  the  spot,  of  the  printing,  now  already 
advanced,  of  the  Niiovo  Saggio,  or  Essay  on  the  Origin  of 
Ideas,  the  fundamental  work  of  the  series  he  had  in  con- 
templation for  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  exhortations 
of  His  Holiness.  Lastly,  a  bad  state  of  liver,  now  be- 
come chronic,  passed  into  a  severe  illness,  so  that  by  the 
order  of  his  physician  he  had  to  stay,  partly  in  Rome, 
and  partly  further  south,  until  May  of  the  following 
year  1830. 

When  fairly  convalescent  he  went  to  stay  at  Albano, 
and  afterwards,  in  company  with  two  friends,  made  a 
short  tour  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  The  large 
number  of  letters  he  wrote  at  this  time,  and  the  entries 
left  in  his  Diary,  show  that  Ascetics,  Philosophy,  Litera- 
ture, business  engagements,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the 
duties  of  friendship,  and  of  well-ordered  domestic 
affection,  kept  him  even  then  closely  occupied. 

To  cheer  up  his  mother,  anxious  about  the  state  of 
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his  health,  which  had  detained  him  in  Rome  so  much 
longer  than  she  had  expected,  and  who  had  written, 
giving  him  the  best  possible  advice  about  taking  care 
of  his  health,  he  writes  playfully  : — "  Your  maternal 
admonition  was  most  dear  to  me  ;  but  I  knew  what 
you  would  say  before  I  got  your  letter.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  these  young  people  ?  As  soon  as  they  get 
out  of  the  nest  and  have  learned  to  fly,  who  can  keep 
them  in  hand,  and  who  can  follow  them  ?  Too  vast 
are  the  fields  of  air  ;  you  must  let  them  fly  at  will,  they 
will  get  tired  and  come  home." 

He  was  at  this  time  really  laid  up  again,  and  very 
seriously,  the  disease  being  nothing  less  than  a  virulent 
attack  of  small-pox.  He,  however,  treated  the  affair 
lightly,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  vein  of  humour  that 
runs  through  the  following  letter,  written  to  a  friend  at 
Milan,  He  says  : — "  Being  confined  to  my  bed,  I  have 
taken  to  translating  the  Psalms  into  Italian.  Even 
now  I  write  from  my  bed,  where  I  have  been  laid  up 
for  many  days  with  fever,  which,  thanks  be  to  our 
Lord,  has  at  last  taken  its  departure.  Perhaps  it  is  in 
spite,  at  having  to  quit  the  premises,  that  it  has  left  my 
face  like  a  piece  of  rustic  architecture,  quite  a  remark- 
able spectacle  !  "  The  effect  of  this  passed  away  so 
completely  that  no  marks  remained  of  the  disease. 

The  stay  of  Rosmini  in  Rome  was  advantageous  in 
many  ways  ;  for  he  was  able  to  see  his  work.  On  the 
Origin  of  Ideas,  through  the  press,  and  appearing  with 
the  imprimatur,  which  he  had  so  much  desired,  of  the 
Roman  authorities. 

He  knew  that  work  was  to  be  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  era  in  Philosophy.  He  felt  sure  that  his  system 
would  meet  with  great  opposition,  but  that  in  the  end 
it  would  prevail. 

He  had  also  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  study  of 
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his  Philosophy  commence  immediately  in  the  Schools 
of  Rome.  The  first  to  introduce  it  were  the  Franciscans 
of  the  Santi  Apostoli.  The  first  to  teach  it  there  was 
Padre  Tonini,  O.S.F.,  and  the  greatest  of  his  disciples 
was  Padre  Trullet,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  de- 
fenders of  Rosmini's  orthodoxy  among  the  Consultors 
engaged  in  the  examination  of  his  works,  twenty-five 
years  later,  which  ended,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel, 
in  their  complete  acquittal  from  all  the  charges  brought 
against  them. 

The  Jesuits  also,  with  their  usual  acuteness,  were 
among  the  first  to  recognise  the  immense  importance  of 
Rosmini's  Philosophy,  as  will  be  seen  from  some  in- 
teresting letters  from  the  General  of  the  Society,  and 
from  some  leading  Professors  of  the  Roman  College, 
which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  These 
letters  all  express  a  strong  wish  that  the  Philosophy 
should  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  Compendium  for 
the  use  of  students. 

Another  advantage  of  Rosmini's  stay  in  Rome  was, 
that  he  had  the  occasion  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Luigi  Gentili,  a  young  Roman  advocate,  who  became 
profoundly  attracted  by  the  Philosophy,  as  well  as  by 
Rosmini's  sanctity  and  spiritual  discernment. 

Luigi  Gentili  had  moved  a  good  deal  in  society  in 
Rome,  especially  among  the  English  visitors.  He  had 
learned  a  little  English,  and  as  he  began  to  weary  of 
the  world,  and  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  priesthood,  he 
felt  drawn  to  the  life  of  a  missionary  in  England.  He 
had  offered  himself  to  the  Jesuits,  but  his  state  of 
health  had  prevented  their  receiving  him. 

It  was  at  that  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Rosmini,  and  very  soon,  as  has  been  said,  he  conceived 
a  great  veneration  for  him.  Later  on,  he  heard  some- 
thing of  his  intention  to  found  a  Religious  Order,  and 
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on  his  inquiring  earnestly  about  it,  Rosmini  considered 
this  a  call  of  Divine  Providence,  and  gave  him  all  the 
information  he  required.  Luigi  Gentili  at  once  felt 
that  the  ideas  of  Rosmini  on  this  subject  were  precisely 
his  own  unexpressed  thoughts.  In  the  end  he  offered 
himself  with  such  great  humility  and  earnestness  that 
Rosmini  accepted  him,  and  made  arrangements  that  he 
should  go  into  residence  at  the  Irish  College  of  Sant' 
Agata,  in  order  to  begin  his  theological  studies. 

Later  on  Luigi  Gentili  came  to  Monte  Calvario  to 
join  the  Institute  of  Charity.  He  had,  while  at  the 
Irish  College,  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
Englishman  of  noble  family  and  large  fortune — Mr 
Ambrose  Lisle  Phillipps  de  Lisle  of  Garendon  in 
Leicestershire.  This  led,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  chapter 
on  the  "  English  Mission  of  the  Fathers  of  Charity,"  to 
Father  Gentili  being  sent  to  England.  After  the  life 
of  an  Apostle,  he  died  exhausted  by  his  labours  of 
charity  in  Dublin,  where  his  memory  lives  still,  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  among  the  devout  and  grateful  Irish 
people. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  Rosmini,  all  his  affairs 
being  in  good  training,  and  his  health  re-established,  to 
ask  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Father  for  his  return 
journey  to  Piedmont.  This  last  audience  of  Pope 
Pius  VIII.  he  had  on  28th  April  1830.  Writing  to 
Cardinal  Cappellari  from  Stresa  on  the  death  of  Pius 
VIII.,  which  had  taken  place  not  long  after  Rosmini 
left  Rome,  he  refers  to  this  audience. 

Pius  VIII.,  of  holy  memory,  in  that  last  audience  that  he 
granted  me,  as  I  told  your  Eminence  at  the  time,  expressly 
commanded  me,  of  his  own  accord,  to  present  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Institute  of  Charity  for  the  formal  approbation  of  the 
Holy  See  ;  but  he  told  me  first  to  get  the  approval  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese.     Also  when  Count  Mellerio  went  to  take  leave. 
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His  Holiness  deigned  to  desire  him  to  remind  me  of  the  order 
he  had  given  me,  saying  \Vith  great  kindness,  "  Tell  Rosmini  to 
get  done  what  I  directed,  and  send  it  to  me." 

Rosmini  then,  his  sojourn  in  Rome  being  come  to  an 
end,  left  the  Holy  City  on  the  3d  of  May  1830,  and 
taking  the  route  by  Florence  and  Milan,  reached  Monte 
Calvario  of  Domodossola  on  the  13th  of  the  same 
month,  when  he  notes  in  his  Diary  the  joy  he  felt  at 
the  loving  cordiality  with  which  his  small  Religious 
Family  embraced  him  after  his  long  absence. 

Before  leaving  Rome,  it  has  been  said  that  Rosmini 
had  published  the  great  fundamental  work,  Niiovo 
Saggio  on  the  Origin  of  Ideas,  in  which  he  treats  of 
the  principle  of  the  objectivity  of  truth,  or  the  idea  of 
being  or  existence,  which  every  man  finds  innate  in  his 
mind  so  soon  as  he  begins  to  reflect.  It  is  this  same 
principle  that  is  the  root  of  his  whole  system  of  human 
morality. 

The  following  letters  will  show  how  his  system  was 
appreciated  by  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that 
day  in  Rome  ^ : — 

^  It  may  be  observed  in  this  place,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have 
not  read  Rosmini's  Moral  Treatise  referred  to,  that  Rosmini's  funda- 
mental Moral  Principle  is  the  same  as  his  Primuin  Pliilosophicum.  It 
is  the  idea  of  being,  innate  in  every  man  who  comes  into  this  world. 
In  the  treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Ideas,  he  shows  that  this  idea  of  being 
can  come  from  God  only.  By  it  we  see  the  beingness  of  things,  in 
other  words,  their  nature  and  true  value ;  and  we  see  also  our  duty  of 
recognising  the  t)'uth  of  what  we  see,  and  of  paying  to  each  being  what 
is  its  due.  This  is  the  same  as  that  Lex  naturalis,  or  natural  law, 
which  all  theologians,  following  St  Augustine  and  St  Thomas,  teach  is 
the  "Lex  y^terna  seu  Divina,"  or  the  "Ratio  Divince  Sapientiee  parti- 
cipata  in  rational!  creatura" — "The  Eternal  or  Divine  Law — the  Reason 
of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  imparted  to  the  Rational  Creature."  The  whole 
passage  is  given  in  the  well-known  Co/npendiiiin  of  J\Ioral  Theology  by 
Father  Gury,  S.J.  It  concludes,  "  This  Natural  Law  in  man  is  that 
Divine  light  of  which  the  Psalmist  says :  Who  will  show  us  good  ?  the 
light  of  Thy  Countenance  is  impressed  upon  us ;  and  this  light  or 
Natural  Law  dictates  the  observance  of  the  order  of  nature  {i.e.,  the  order  " 
of  being)  and  forbids  its  disturbance." 
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The  first  extract  1  shall  L^ive  is  from  a  letter  written 
to  Rosmini  by  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  Father 
Roothaan  : 

April  1832. 

....  I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  the  present  of  your  work, 
0)1  the  Principles  of  Morals  {Principi  Moral/).  I  have  read  it 
with  much  pleasure,  and  with  very  great  satisfaction.  I  have 
found  in  it  many  passages  of  vivid  light,  and  I  believe  that  its  mode 
of  philosophising  will  be  of  great  utility  when  it  shall  have  been 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Coinpendiuin  for  the  instruction  of 
youth.  I  commend  greatly  your  mode  of  confirming  your  docti'ine 
by  means  of  good  and  sound  reference,  to  anticjuity,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  more  these  ancient  mines  of  gold  are  worked, 
the  greater  confirmation  will  be  found  of  the  same  teaching,  &c. 

Another  very  interesting  letter  written  to  Rosmini 
at  this  time  was  from  Father  Bresciani,  S.J. 

May  1832. 

....  In  the  Society  of  Jesus  your  name  is  reverenced  and 
loved  by  all,  for  you  are  regarded  as  one  of  those  "  qui  abun- 
dant in  scientia  et  in  omni  sensu  in  defensione  et  confirmatione 
Evangelii,"  and  who  stand  in  line  together  with  our  Society  in 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  In  my  journeys,  I  meet  with 
many  literary  men,  some  bitter  enemies  of  all  religion  and  of 
all  good  principles,  but  whenever  the  Abate  Rosmini's  name  is 
mentioned,  I  am  always  consoled  to  find  that  they  admit  that 
"  Rosmini  is  a  great  mind,"  and  although  they  do  not  accept  your 
system  in  philosophy,  they  nevertheless  esteem  it  highly. 

May  God  be  praised  that  He  inspires  you  more  and  more 
to  promote  a  philosophy,  which,  if  received  into  the  Universities, 
would  regenerate  Europe  to  a  new  life.  Why  is  it  that  so  fair 
and  cultured  a  portion  of  the  world  has  been  for  so  long  a  time 
agitated  and  convulsed,  but  because  a  bad  philosophy  has  been 
able  to  break  the  links  of  the  sweet  chain  which  bound  men  to 
God.  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  the  world  will  feel  its 
need  of  embracing  a  philosophy,  of  the  spirit  which  animates 
that  of  the  Abate  Rosmini ;  until  this  great  step  shall  have  been 
made,  it  will  never  be  restored  to  order." 

Another  equally  interesting  and  instructive  letter  is 
from   the  well-known  Father  Suryn,  S.J.  Professor  of 
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Philosophy  in  the  Collegio  Romano.  He  writes  to 
Rosmini : 

May  1832. 
....  I  am  persuaded  that  your  grand  work  the  Nuovo  Saggio 
on  the  Origin  of  Ideas,  will  be  always  held  dear,  and  be  more  and 

more  esteemed  by  literary  and  learned  men I  think  you 

must  have  seen  our  Father  Sciolla's  Ethics,  in  which  he  gives 
a  kind  of  compendium  of  your  admirable  Nuovo  Saggio  on  the 
Origin  of  Ideas. 

Another  letter  is  from  a  particular  friend  of  Ros- 
mini, Father  Tapparelli  d'Azeglio  S.J.,  Rector  of  the 
Collegio  Romano.  Father  Tapparelli  had  written  to 
Rosmini  on  the  arduous  question  concerning  matter  and 
form,  and  the  ipermeccanico,  as  he  termed  that  which 
Rosmini  calls  the  principio  corporeo  ;  by  which  it  would 
seem  they  both  meant  to  express  the  same  thing,  viz., 
the  principles  underlying  the  forces  of  nature,  which 
produce  the  corporeal  phenomena.  The  following 
extract  gives  the  most  important  portion  of  Rosmini's 
reply : 

As  regards  the  first  question,  I  am  entirely  of  your  mind.  I 
believe  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  from  philosophy  those  ideas 
which  the  ancient  Philosophers  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
(St  Augustine  especially,  in  the  three  last  books  of  the  Confessiojis), 
attached  to  the  words  materia  anAfor?na.  I  say,  that  if  this  were 
ever  attempted,  metaphysics  would  cease  to  exist,  and,  therefore, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  Philosophy. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  class  of  modern  philosophers  (or  rather, 
between  ourselves,  modern  sophists)  have  done  their  best  to 
impoverish  philosophy  by  withdrawing  from  it  everything  which 
really  constitutes  philosophy,  leaving  nothing  but  the  hollow 
trunk  of  the  tree,  which  they  cover  over  with  a  great  array  of  facts 
pure  and  simple.  How  they  get  their  facts,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  tell ;  for,  if  the  principle  of  truth  is  excluded,  there  is 
no  way  of  narrating  facts  with  truth. 

Locke,  for  example,  and  an  innumerable  herd  who  have 
followed  him  like  cattle,  have  no  principle  which  they  defend  with 
greater  heat  than  this,  that  we  cannot  know  the  essences  and  the 
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substances  of  things  ;  philosophy,  therefore,  they  say,  has  nothing 
to  deal  with  but  the  accidents.  Now,  a  science  that  is  reduced  to 
having  no  subject  matter  except  accidents,  which  are  ever  chang- 
ing, is  starved,  destroyed,  annihilated  ;  it  can  tell  us  of  nothing 
but  facts,  which  being  deprived  of  principles,  have  no  value  what- 
ever. No  principle  can  be  deduced  from  accidents  only,  because 
every  principle  is  founded  on  the  essences  of  things,  and  in  the 
immutable  relations  between  them. 

St  Thomas  pleases  me  much,  when  expressing  the  shallow- 
ness of  this  class  of  thinkers  he  tells  them  plainly  theirs  is  not  a 
doctrine  but  rather  an  appearance  of  doctrine,  a  play  at  Sophistry., 
which  he  defines  as  that  which  treats  of  accidents,  and  nothing 
else.  In  fact,  if  we  well  consider  the  matter,  we  see  that  every 
Sophism,  every  error,  arises  from  this  sole  principle,  the  sub- 
stitution of  accident  for  substance.  It  is  clear  that  if  we  eliminate 
substance  from  the  human  scibile,  much  more  must  we  eliminate 
matter  ?ind  form,  which  are  two  elements  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  substances. 

The  second  question  you  ask  is.  What  are  the  most  recent 
authors  that  treat  of  the  principio  ipcrmcccanico  ?  I  suppose  }ou 
mean  bad  writers,  in  order  to  convict  them  from  their  own  mouths 
of  confessions  favourable  to  the  cause  of  truth.  The  modern 
school  of  this  century  began  with  matter,  and  ended  with  spirit  ; 
hence  the  two  great  classes  of  false  philosophers,  the  materialists 
and  the  idealists.  .  .  .  Their  whole  error  consists  in  confounding 
two  separate  essences  into  one.  The  materialists  confound  spirit 
with  matter  ;  the  idealists  make  matter  an  emanation  from  the 
human  spirit.  If  we  wish  to  convict  them  out  of  their  own  mouths, 
we  have  to  note,  in  the  materialist,  all  the  passages  in  which  he 
gives  a  hyper-mechanical  principle  to  matter,  demonstrating  at  the 
same  time  that  this  is,  not  apparently,  but  really  distinct  from  the 
mechanical  and  material  principle.  .  .  . 

What  you  propose  to  do  would  certainly  be  of  great  service. 
But  what  would  make  it  more  conclusive  and  more  generally 
useful,  would  be,  if  you  explained  very  precisely  what  you  mean 
by  the  hyper-mechanical  principle,  and  what  is  meant  by  the  two 
celebrated  terms  matter  and  form.  There  is  no  small  labour 
required  in  order  to  point  out  the  sense  of  these  two  words,  so  as 
to  make  them  clear  and  precise  to  all  minds  ;  but  when  this  is 
done,  I,  for  my  part,  believe  that  no  one  will  any  longer  be  able 
to  deny  the  truth  of  the  ideas  which  they  express.  This  explana- 
tion, as  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the  whole  work. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ROSMINI   COMMENCES   ON    MONTE   CALVARIO   THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  CHARITY. 

(A.D.  1830.) 

Consoled  and  strengthened  by  the  Holy  Father's 
assurance  that  he  was  "  in  the  right  way,"  and  by  all 
the  encouragement  he  had  also  received  in  Rome,  in 
regard  of  his  Religious  Institute  and  of  his  philosophical 
writings,  from  Cardinal  Cappellari,  and  from  other  great 
theologians,  Rosmini  finds  himself  once  more  in  his 
beloved  solitude  of  Monte  Calvario.  He  was  now  in 
his  thirty-third  year,  and  be  it  noted,  we  may  always 
know  his  age  at  every  period  of  his  life  by  adding 
three  to  the  date  of  the  year,  since  he  was  born  in  1797. 
Among  letters  written  soon  after  his  return,  there  is 
one  to  Luigi  Gentili,  whom  we  left  learning  English  and 
studying  his  theology  at  the  Irish  College  in  Rome. 
The  letter  is  dated  May  19,  1830  : 

On  the  13th  of  this  month  I  found  myself  once  more  at  this 
Sacred  Mount,  and  oh  !  what  an  ineffable  consolation  was  this 
both  to  me  and  to  my  beloved  companions  !  No  words  of  mine 
can  describe  the  sweetness  of  those  first  embraces,  after  so  long  a 
separation.  It  was  that  sweetness  which  is  infused  by  the  charity 
of  our  Lord,  in  Whom  we  are  one  heart  and  one  soul. 

How  wonderful  was  the  delicate  tenderness  of  the 
heart  of  Rosmini,  of  which  we  have  here  an  instance ! 
It  was  the  result  of  forgetfulness  of  self  and  regard  for 
others,  which  came  from  the  great  light  by  which  his 
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mind  saw  all  things  in  Got!,  so  that  he  felt  for  every 
creature  a  respect  and  a  love,  partaking  of  the  tender- 
ness and  loving-kindness  by  which  God  loves  all  things 
great  and  small  according  to  the  good  which  He  has 
placed  in  them. 

There  breathes  in  the  words  of  this  letter  a  charming 
spirit  of  simplicity  and  faith.  The  companions  whose 
embraces  raised  in  this  great  soul  the  emotions  of 
which  he  speaks  so  simply  yet  with  so  much  feeling, 
though  all  excellent  persons,  were  a  priest,  a  young 
deacon,  and  three  lay  brothers,  none  of  them  objects  of 
special  natural  attractiveness.  None  of  them  were 
companions  to  Rosmini's  mind,  or  belonging  to  the 
same  order  in  point  of  education  or  social  position. 
Yet  they  were  loved  by  him  with  more  than  a  brother's 
or  a  father's  love,  because  he  loved  them  with  the  true 
heart  of  a  priest  and  father  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  saw  in 
them  the  first  breth''en  and  sons  that  had  been  given 
him,  that  they  might  become  the  foundation  stones, 
elect  and  precious,  of  that  spiritual  building  which  he 
believed  God  had  appointed  him  to  raise.  How  does 
this  put  to  shame  that  blindness  of  self-love  and  hard- 
ness of  heart  which  makes  so  many  of  us  feel  little 
interest  in  persons  and  things  that  are  not  according  to 
our  taste — that  do  not  give  us  subjective  satisfaction. 
How  little  has  grace  done  in  some  of  us,  who  think  our- 
selves good  Christians,  towards  taking  us  out  of  ourselves, 
curing  our  selfish  fastidiousness,  and  making  us  view 
all  things,  and  persons,  and  ourselves  as  well,  objectively, 
that  is  to  say,  as  all  things  are  in  the  sight  of  God  ! 

Rosmini  goes  on  in  his  letter  to  Gentili  to  speak  of 
the  ineffable  peace  and  harmony  in  charity  that  he 
finds  among  his  companions,  and  to  describe  the  works 
of  their  holy  zeal  among  the  simple  peasants  of  the 
mountain  hamlets  around  Monte  Calvario.     He  says  : 
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I  must  tell  you  I  have  found  in  this  place  much  more  than  I 
expected.  Internally  all  is  well  regulated  by  the  care  of  Don 
Giovanni  (Lowenbriick),  all  goes  on  with  perfect  harmony,  there 
is  a  fervour  and  a  spirit  of  submission  on  the  part  of  our  dear 
Deacon,  and  of  the  Brothers,  a  humility  and  a  charity  in  which  we 
see  God.  In  external  things  I  trace  clearly  the  benediction  of 
Divine  Providence  in  the  great  spiritual  fruit  that  is  being  pro- 
duced in  these  valleys,  wherein  God  keeps  hidden  treasures,  and 
dispositions  admirably  adapted  for  spiritual  perfection.  We  have 
here  a  great  concourse  of  people,  great  expectations,  continua 
demands,  but  few  labourers.  How  I  wish  you  were  here  with  us  ! 
Certainly  in  humility  and  in  secret,  you  might  do,  if  God  pleased, 
much  good.  For  me  this  humility  is  most  precious  !  This  living 
in  secret  to  God  is  my  most  dear  delight ;  I  fear  one  thing  only, 
that  it  cannot  long  continue.  May  God  do  His  Will,  and  Mary 
our  most  holy  Virgin  Mother  be  our  aid,  under  whose  banner  we 
fight.  .  .  .  On  Tuesday  I  must  go  to  the  Cardinal  of  Novara,  and 
I  take  with  me  our  Deacon,  who  has  to  receive  the  Priesthood  at 
the  next  Ordination  at  Pentecost.  He  goes  all  trembling  at  the 
thought  of  the  Priesthood,  and  goes  purely  under  obedience  ;  he 
feels  the  greatness  of  the  charge,  and  is  humiliated  at  the  great 
dignity  involved  in  the  Priesthood.  Notwithstanding  the  words 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Diocese,  he  would  try  to  find  a  way 
with  me,  of  being  excused  for  a  time.  But  I  see  in  the  words 
of  Superiors,  and  in  the  excellent  dispositions  of  Molinari, 
having  myself  also  examined  his  theological  knowledge,  that  it 
is  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  place  no  hindrance  in  the  way 
of  obedience.  "  Cani  sunt  sensus  hominis  " — "the  understanding 
of  a  man  is  grey  hair." 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  letter  is  so  characteristic 
in  its  spirit  of  humility,  and  in  the  delicacy  of  its 
charity,  that  it  will  hardly  be  deemed  out  of  place  : 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  have  received  the  present  I  left  for  you 
in  Rome,  in  the  spirit  in  which  I  left  it.  It  was  some  advice  I 
wrote  for  you,  on  the  way  of  proposing  in  conversation  things  for 
the  instruction  of  others.  It  is  best  to  do  this,  especially  in  the 
case  of  persons  of  a  certain  position,  and  in  speaking  of  things 
which  are  obvious,  or  not  wholly  new  to  them,  so  that  it  shall  not 
seem  as  if  we  were  teaching  them  things  they  did  not  know,  but 
only  calling  to  mind  for  the  sake  of  mutual  edification,   things 
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known  to  everybody.  In  this  way  we  better  observe  humility,  and 
give  honour  to  those  we  address,  showing  that  we  believe  them  to 
know,  as  is  often  the  case,  more  than  we  do.  I  had  a  scruple  in 
not  speaking,  and  yet  a  difficulty  in  speaking  on  this  matter.  I 
have  tried  several  times  to  speak,  but  my  words  did  not  come. 
This  difficulty  I  felt,  although  it  arose  from  a  defect  on  my  part, 
since  among  tenderly  devoted  brethren  and  friends,  such  as  we 
are  in  our  Lord,  there  ought  to  be  greater  confidence  and  liberty  ; 
nevertheless,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  it  arose  in  part  from 
a  fear  that  in  giving  advice  to  others,  it  might  be  said  of  me  in 
word  or  in  thought  "  Medice  cura  te  ipsum,"  "  Physician  heal 
thyself"  ;  for  I  know  that  this  reply  is  what  I  deserve.  Anyhow, 
you  will  know  how  to  draw  profit  from  my  advice,  or  at  least  from 
my  intention,  avoiding  more  carefully,  in  conversation,  all  expres- 
sions that  might  lead  those  we  converse  with  to  think,  that  we 
suppose  ourselves  to  be  more  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  spiritual 
things  than  they  are.  We  shall  thus  make  one  step  in  progress, 
by  throwing  a  great  degree  of  humility  and  modesty  into  what  we 
have  occasion  to  say,  and  this  humility  how  great  soever  it  may 
be,  we  can  always  go  on  increasing. 

Tell  me  all  about  your  Ordination  to  the  Diaconate,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, will  take  place  this  Pentecost.  All  in  our  little  House  here 
will  be  praying  for  you,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Lord  may 
descend  upon  you,  and  make  you  strong  and  persevering  to  con- 
summate your  holy  vocation. 

The  doctrine  1  am  engaged  in  spreading  stands  very  near  to  my 
heart,  as  you  know,  since  I  believe  it  to  be  the  Will  of  God  ; 
therefore,  tell  me  how  the  Saggio  o?t  the  Origin  of  Ideas  is  re- 
ceived, and  what  learned  persons  in  Rome  think  of  it.  Say  a 
thousand  things  to  my  dear  Jesuits,  especially  to  Padre  Pianciani 
and  Padre  Rossini.  Give  me  your  love.  Adieu  once  more  in  the 
kiss  of  peace.     Yours  most  affectionately,  ROSMINI. 

Calvario  di  Domodossola,  May  9,  1830. 

A  little  later  Rosmini  had  occasion  to  write  to  Gentili 
with  great  severity,  on  account  of  certain  faults  which 
he  saw  it  necessary  to  correct  in  a  young  man  who 
knew  something  of  the  world,  but  as  yet  very  little, 
except  in  theory,  of  Religious  life,  and  the  spirit  of 
obedience. 
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One  of  these  faults  was  an  excess  of  eagerness  to  be 
doing  something  for  God,  arising  from  an  ignorance  of 
self,  whence  came  an  inclination  to  prompt,  instead  of 
following  Divine  Providence.  We  must  understand  the 
exquisite  tenderness  of  the  heart  of  Rosmini,  in  order 
to  understand  how  much  it  cost  him,  when  he  felt 
himself  obliged  by  duty  to  give  pain  to  others  by 
reproof. 

We  must  admire,  also,  his  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  his  Novice,  and  of  that  Novice's  latent  heroicity  of 
virtue,  and  true  lowliness  of  spirit,  which  accepts  re- 
proofs well,  and  profits  by  them.  Gentili's  zeal  for 
amendment  was  so  great,  that  he  was  soon  formed  into 
an  apostle,  with  a  power  of  moral  influence  over  the 
souls  of  others,  only  found  in  souls  that  are  truly  holy. 

Soon  after  Rosmini's  return  from  Rome,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  known  desire  of  Cardinal  Cappellari, 
he  had  sent  to  his  Eminence  a  full  and  precise  descrip- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  proposed  Institute  of  Charity. 
This  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  letter  written 
by  the  Cardinal  on  July  2,  1830: — 

As  soon  as  you  had  returned  to  that  Calvary,  or  rather  Tabor, 
of  yours,  you  wrote  to  me.  I  ought  to  have  replied  immediately. 
.  .  .  Yet  if  not  by  letter,  I  have  for  this  long  time  been  with  you 
on  Calvary  in  heart.  O  how  I  envy  you  that  tranquil  and  holy 
retreat.  ...  I  have  read  your  description  of  the  Institute.  It  is 
short,  clear,  and  precise.  I  am  going  to  have  a  copy  made  for  the 
Holy  Father.  ...  I  pray  you  continue  to  give  me  your  friendship, 
and  to  recommend  me  to  our  Lord. 

In  the  August  of  this  year,  Rosmini's  work  on  the 
Origin  of  Ideas  having  caused  a  great  demand  for  other 
works  of  his,  many  of  which  had  been  published  in 
various  forms,  and  others  were  ready  for  publication,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  go  to  Milan,  in  order  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  complete  edition  of  all  his  works. 
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which  it  is  said,  at  that  time  even,  would  have  formed 
thirty  volumes. 

It  was  soon  after  his  return  from  Milan  that  Rosmini 
was  presented  by  his  friend  Count  McUerio  with  a  large 
house  in  the  town  of  Domodossola,  near  the  Parish 
Church,  formerly  a  Convent  of  Ursulines,  This  be- 
came afterwards  the  first  Convent  of  the  Rosminian 
Sisters  of  Providence,  whose  origin  will  be  spoken  of  in 
due  course.  It  would  seem  likely  that  Count  Mellerio 
made  this  present  to  Rosmini  in  order  to  constitute  him 
legally  a  proprietor  in  Piedmont.  Being  an  Austrian 
subject,  he  could  only  remain  out  of  Austrian  territory 
for  the  time  limited  by  his  passport.  This  had  now  to 
be  renewed,  if  he  was  to  remain  at  Domodossola,  and 
his  being  a  legal  proprietor  in  Italy  made  it  easier  for 
him  to  obtain  this  permission.  For  this  purpose,  also, 
Rosmini  had  purchased  a  small  farm  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  called  Castellazo,  which,  by  the  way,  has  now 
been  almost  carried  away  by  the  inundations  of  the  river 
Toce,  which  sweeps  through  the  Valley  of  Ossola,  and 
sometimes  with  tremendous  force,  when  swollen  by  the 
melting  of  Alpine  snows. 

This  donation  of  Count  Mellerio  seemed  to  Rosmini 
providential,  since  it  would  enable  him,  as  he  hoped,  to 
fulfil  the  design  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who 
wished  the  house  at  Monte  Calvario  to  be  specially 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  giving  Retreats  to  the  Clergy. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  to  open  another  house  in 
Domodossola. 

He  mentions  this  in  a  letter  to  Luigi  Gentili  (August 
2,  1830).  After  describing  their  community  life,  the 
spirit  of  union  that  bound  them  all  together,  the  duties 
of  the  day,  regulated  by  fixed  times  for  prayer,  study, 
and  works  of  charity,  he"  says  : — 
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We  read  at  table ;  at  the  beginning  we  were  reading  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ,  then  we  read  the  life  of  St  Alphonso  Liguori,  and 
now  we  are  reading  that  of  St  Francis  of  Sales,  which  is  so  full  of 
beautiful  instruction.  I  must  tell  you  also  that  the  mercy  of  God 
seems  to  wish  to  add  to  our  little  establishment  another  House. 
The  Cardinal  of  this  Diocese  has  deigned  to  reside  for  two  days 
with  us  in  our  hermitage,  adapting  himself  to  our  poor  way  of 
living.  He  desires  that  we  should  occupy  ourselves  in  giving 
Retreats  to  the  Clergy.  Up  here,  then,  we  shall  place  a  Rector  and 
the  Noviciate,  consecrating  it  in  honour  of  St  Stanislaus  Kostka. 

This  plan  of  opening  a  second  House  seemed  so 
important,  as  likely  to  exercise  a  very  material  influence 
on  the  future  of  his  Religious  family,  that  he  was  design- 
ing to  write  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  Cardinal  Cappel- 
lari,  when  the  most  unexpected  news  of  the  death  of 
Pope  Pius  VIII.  caused  him  to  take  up  his  pen.  He 
writes  (December  10,  1830) : 

I  was  on  the  point  of  writing  to  your  Eminence  when  the  sad 
news  reached  me  of  the  death  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  to  me  so 
truly  unexpected  and  extremely  grievous,  especially  when  I  con- 
sider what  times  these  are  in  which  the  Church  is  deprived  of  its 

Head I    cannot   abandon   my   intention    of  visiting   your 

Eminence  by  letter,  to  condole  with  you  on  this  great  loss,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  cannot  give  up  this  satisfaction  at  a  time  when 
you  are  entering  the  Conclave ;  for  since  the  designs  of  God  are 
hidden,  I  know  not  whether  ever  again  I  shall  be  able  to  turn  to 
you  with  that  filial  confidence  and  freedom  which  your  benignity 
has  been  used  to  grant  me. 

He  goes  on  to  say  : — 

The  paternal  affection  your  Eminence  has  always  shown  me, 
and  the  interest  you  have  deigned  to  take  in  my  affairs,  required 
that  I  should  inform  you  about  myself  and  the  nascent  Insti- 
tute  

So  far  our  Lord  has  conducted  all  our  matters  sweetly  and  in 
order.  As  regards  the  number  of  subjects,  I  have  had  many 
applications  from  excellent  priests,  who  desire  to  enter  our  Society, 
but  I  have  thought  it  best  for  the  present  to  keep  them  outside, 
for  a  time,  directing  them  in  the  exercise  of  works  of  charity, 
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according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Institute.  I  thus  have  opportunities 
of  observing  and  knowing  them  better  ;  and  I  have  done  this  in 
order  to  follow  the  mind  of  our  (late)  Holy  Father  Pius  VIII., 
who,  in  the  very  first  audience  which  your  Eminence  obtained  for 
me,  counselled  me  to  proceed  with  much  slowness  and  circum- 
spection ;  also,  because  the  Institute,  as  your  Eminence  knows, 
does  not  require  that  its  members  should  all  live  together  in 
Religious  community,  but  they  may  also  live  out  of  the  Houses,  if 
the  Superior  should  judge  this  for  the  best.  As  regards  the 
regular  formation  of  the  Institute,  my  companions  have  thought 
proper  to  choose  a  Superior.  This  was  in  fact  necessary ;  yet  I 
cannot  say  without  a  true  sense  of  shame — they  have  resolutely 
insisted  on  electing  me  ;   this   I   could  not  prevent,  but   I   have 

accepted  the  office  only  provisionally 

I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  beginning  new  Houses,  but  I 
have  not  thought  it  well  to  do  so,  because  I  wished  to  lay  a  good 
foundation  here  before  extending  our  work  elsewhere,  in  order,  as 
I  have  said,  completely  to  follow  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Father,  and 
the  spirit  of  our  Constitutions. 

I  have  accepted  one  House  only,  formerly  a  convent  of  Ursuhnes, 
here  in  Domodossola.  This  I  have  done  for  various  reasons  ;  but, 
first  of  all,  because  on  this  Sacred  Mount  we  have  the  house  only, 
our  use  of  the  church  and  garden  being  purely  precarious.  The 
church  is  under  the  direction  not  of  ourselves,  but  of  a  Canon,  who 
lives  in  an  adjoining  house.  The  garden  also  is  not  our  property, 
but  I  have  it  leased  to  me,  only.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  well 
to  have  a  house  and  garden  in  the  town,  to  which  I  might  trans- 
port, in  case  of  any  unforeseen  circumstance,  the  principal  seat 
of  our  Religious  family.  As  regards  this  place,  even  though  I 
should  not  be  able  to  buy  the  garden,  which  I  hope  to  do,  and  that 
we  should  still  have  only  the  use  of  the  church,  the  house  will 
always  be  of  service  as  a  place  in  which  to  give  Retreats  to  the 
Clergy  of  this  neighbourhood,  especially  to  those  who  have  care  of 
souls,  a  work  much  desired  by  our  Bishop.  Thus  we  shall  have  a 
House  at  Domodossola,  with  a  body  of  priests,  under  a  Provost, 
who  will  attend  to  all  such  works  of  charity  as  they  may  have  the 
means  of  carrying  on  ;  and  the  House  where  we  are,  on  the  Sacred 
Mount,  under  a  Rector,  with  a  few  priests,  devoted  exclusively  to 
this  particular  work  of  charity,  i.e.,  of  serving  the  Church  and  giving 
Retreats  to  the  Clergy.  This  House  will  be  subject  to  that  in  Domo- 
dossola. In  this  way  we  shall  see  the  beginning  of  the  two  kinds 
of  Houses  contemplated  in  the  Constitutions,  one  for  charity  in 
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general,  and  the  other  for  a  particular  branch  of  charity.  I  hope 
we  shall  open  this  house  in  the  town  of  Uomo  in  the  course  of  next 
spring,  unless  Divine  Providence  should  dispose  otherwise. 

Rosmini  goes  on  in  this  letter  to  remind  the  Cardinal 
of  what  he  had  mentioned  to  him  before,  that  Pius  VIII. 
in  his  last  audience  before  leaving  Rome  had  expressly 
desired  him  to  obtain  the  approval  by  his  own  Bishop  of 
the  Constitutions  of  the  Institute,  and  then  submit  them 
for  the  solemn  approbation  of  the  Holy  See.  He  begs 
the  Cardinal  to  keep  this  in  mind,  whenever  the  proper 
time  should  come  for  sending  the  draft  of  the  Constitu- 
tions as  approved  by  the  Bishop. 

He  mentions  at  the  end  of  the  letter  a  fact  which  he 
knew  would  much  interest  the  Cardinal,  namely,  that 
they  had  received  lately  in  the  church  at  Calvario,  the 
abjuration  of  heresy  from  seven  Swiss  Protestants,  to  the 
great  joy  and  edification  of  the  simple  and  faithful 
Catholics  of  the  Italian  valleys  around. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Luigi  Gentili  having 
made  known  the  name  and  works  of  Rosmini  and  his 
projected  Order  to  the  young  Englishman,  Mr  Ambrose 
Lisle  Phillipps,  a  convert  to  the  faith,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  Rosmini  received  from  that  gentleman 
a  most  warm  invitation  to  send  some  of  his  priests  to 
preach  to  the  people  on  his  estates  in  England. 

The  following  letter  to  Gentili  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest, as  it  treats  of  his  English  mission,  which  was 
destined  to  lead  to  good  results  : — 

I  do  not  delay  a  moment  in  replying  to  your  dear  letter,  in  which 
I  see  the  manifest  proofs  of  the  mercy  of  God  and  of  our  Redeemer 
Jesus  Christ,  to  Whom  we  ought  to  be  most  grateful,  desiring  ever 
more  to  suffer  something  for  Him,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  have 
that  grace  which  is  the  highest  of  all,  to  sacrifice  our  lives  or  shed 
our  blood  for  His  glory,  the  one  only  object  of  our  desires,  of  our 
very  being,  since  we  are  created  for  Him. 

The  Catholics  of  England  are  most  near  to  my  heart,  so  that  I 
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do  not  know  what  I  would  not  do  if  I  were  capable  of  helping  them 
in  the  least  matter,  and  I  think  that  on  my  part  I  would  neglect 
nothing  which  Divine  Providence  might  present  to  me  for  their 
advantage.  I  would  willingly  give  my  blood  for  them  to  the  glory 
of  our  Lord,  but  my  blood  is  of  little  worth  to  them.  I  have 
thought  over  all  you  have  written,  to  see  how  I  might  comply  with 
the  desire  of  Mr  Phillipps  de  Lisle  as  soon  as  possible,  so  far  as  is 
compatible  with  the  rules  of  prudence,  the  prescriptions  of  our 
Constitutions,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  our  Institute. 

I  think,  then,  that  if  you  feel  the  spirit  of  this  mission,  that  you 
might  make  a  year's  Noviciate  with  us,  in  order  to  prepare  your- 
self for  this  work,  and  imbibe  thoroughly  the  spirit  of  our  rules 
and  maxims,  and  especially  see  their  working  and  put  them  in 
practice.  After  the  year  has  been  passed  here,  I  am  disposed  to 
give  you  two  of  our  companions,  and  to  send  you  to  England, 
whether  to  Leicester  or  to  any  other  place  that  Mr  Philhpps  may 
select,  in  order  to  found  there  a  Rectorial  House,  with  care  of 
souls.  I  say  that  you  will  make  here  a  year  of  Noviciate,  but  I  do 
not  intend  to  dispense  you  entirely  from  the  rest  of  your  Noviciate  ; 
you  will  continue  as  a  Novice,  even  when  you  are  engaged  in  this 
work,  since  we  are  all  obliged  to  do  the  same,  as  has  been  done 
in  all  Institutes  when  they  were  in  their  commencement.  .  .  . 

Rosmini  then  goes  on  to  inform  Gentili  of  a  prospect 
opened  to  him  in  the  Cathedral  City  of  Trent.  An 
excellent  priest  had  come  to  him,  one  of  the  Professors 
in  the  Diocesan  Seminary  of  Trent,  who  had  expressed 
the  great  desire  which  he  and  several  other  priests  had 
of  forming  a  Religious  Society.  Seeing  the  idea  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  Institute,  he  had  thought  it  right 
to  lay  before  him  his  plans,  as  they  had  already  received 
high  sanction  in  Rome.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  not  only 
were  these  priests  desirous  of  joining  the  Institute,  but 
that  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Trent  had  written  him  a  most 
cordial  letter,  inviting  him  to  open  a  house  in  Trent, 
and  to  begin  there  to  carry  out  his  plans,  offering  him 
the  use  of  the  Diocesan  Seminary  for  a  commencement. 
He  says  that  he  had  accepted  the  Bishop's  invitation,  but 
thought  it  better  to  buy   or  hire  a  house  in  Trent  so 
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that  the  community  might  have  a  home  of  its  own,  and 
be  more  independent.  He  writes  in  the  month  of 
January  1831,  and  says  that  he  hopes  to  make  a  com- 
mencement in  Trent  in  the  early  spring.    He  concludes  : 

Let  us  keep  ourselves,  above  all,  little  in  our  own  eyes,  think- 
ing always  of  death,  which  may  come  at  any  moment  ;  let  us 
not  think  of  to-morrow,  nor  allow  our  imagination  to  play  with  us 
as  to  the  things  of  the  future.  Let  us  crucify  our  imagination  with 
our  flesh.  Diffident  in  ourselves,  but  with  confidence  in  God,  and 
in  the  patronage  of  our  blessed  Mother,  let  us  so  treat  all  the  things 
which  Providence  has  placed  in  our  hands,  that  striving  to  co- 
operate in  the  purposes  of  God,  with  simplicity  of  heart,  with  con- 
stancy of  mind,  and  invincible  perseverance  in  our  good  resolu- 
tions, we  may  fulfil  what  God  has  given  us  to  do  ;  so  shall  we  do 
all  to  His  glory,  which  is  our  one  only  end,  and  shall  secure  our 
eternal  salvation.  It  gives  me  the  greatest  consolation  to  see 
that  you  are  penetrated  with  this  conviction  of  your  own  nothing- 
ness. Let  us  never  abandon  the  labour  of  abasing  ourselves  and 
of  rectifying  our  intention,  and  let  us  never  presume  to  do  any- 
thing of  ourselves,  since  we  are  worth  nothing  and  less  than 
nothing. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  know  that  you  are  entering  into  the 
doctrines  of  the  Nuovo  Saggio  on  the  Origin  oj  Ideas,  since 
these  are  the  doctrines  of  Christian  Tradition.  My  dear  friend, 
what  we  want  is  a  Christian  Philosophy,  by  which  we  may  be  able 
perhaps  to  do  good  on  many  occasions  ;  and  this  way  of  the 
intellect  is  one  of  the  memorials  I  retain  of  Pius  VI IL  of  holy 
memory. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  project  for  England  will  be 
spoken  of  later,  that  of  Trent  will  be  treated  in  the 
next  chapter. 

Cardinal  Cappellari  had  now  been  elevated  to  the 
Papal  throne,  and  a  month  after  the  writing  of  the  last 
letter,  namely,  on  February  15,  1831,  Rosmini  wrote  to 
Pope  Gregory  XVI. : 

After  returning  thanks  from  my  heart  to  the  Divine  Majesty 
that  He  has  heard  our  humble  prayer  by  giving  a  Head  to  His 
Holy  Church  in  the  person  of  your  Holiness,  I  should  feel  myself 
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wanting  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  present  myself  by  letter,  not 
being  able  to  do  so  in  person,  to  express  my  own  feeling  of 
particular  satisfaction  in  the  universal  exultation  of  the  Faithful, 
and  my  unlimited  devotion  to  the  Person  of  your  Holiness,  and  to 
that  Holy  See  which  is  the  tender  mother  of  all  the  Faithful, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  object  of  their  warmest  filial  love. 

He  continues,  that  he  would  not  so  soon  have 
ventured  to  address  the  Holy  Father,  knowing  how 
much  he  was  overwhelmed  in  those  early  days  with 
every  kind  of  business  of  importance,  but  having 
received  a  gracious  message  from  His  Holiness,  by 
means  of  Cardinal  Morozzo,  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
write  at  once.     He  begs  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ROSMINI   BEGINS   THE   REGULAR   NOVICIATES   OF 
DOMODOSSOLA   AND   TRENT. 

(A.D.  1831-1834). 

The  letter  to  Gentili  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter,  mentions  an  earnest  invitation  that  had  been 
made  to  Rosmini  to  open  a  House  of  his  Institute  at 
Trent,  the  Cathedral  city  of  his  native  Diocese. 

In  Rosmini's  last  letter  to  Cardinal  Cappellari,  just 
before  his  elevation  to  the  Papal  throne,  he  had  in- 
formed him  of  the  prospects  of  the  Institute  in  which 
the  Cardinal  took  so  great  an  interest.  Among  other 
things  he  had  stated  that  a  number  of  excellent  priests 
had  applied  to  him  to  be  received  into  his  Society  ; 
that  he  had  not  as  yet  encouraged  any  of  them  to  leave 
the  positions  in  which  they  were,  but  rather  to  remain 
at  their  posts,  working  on,  and  cultivating  the  spirit  of 
the  Institute,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  hidden  life  of 
Christ,  awaiting  the  time  when  Divine  Providence 
might  call  them  to  enter  into  Religion.  He  had,  there- 
fore, many  priests  on  whom  he  could  depend  to  answer 
his  call  whenever  the  Voice  of  God  should  indicate  the 
time  and  the  way. 

This  call  he  believed  had  now  arrived,  and  accord- 
ingly he  gave  them  notice,  as  he  had  given  notice  to 
Gentili,  that  he  should  be  ready  to  receive  them,  some 
in   the    House   at   Monte  Calvario,    and   others   at   the 
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new  House  that  was  to  be  opened  in  the  spring  of  that 
year  (1831)  in  Trent. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  cordial  than  the 
invitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Trent.  He  wrote  to 
Rosmini  (Dec.  1830),  the  letter  which  is  referred  to  in 
that  to  GentiH.  "  In  the  spring  my  new  Seminary  will 
be  finished.  I  shall  have  plenty  of  room  then  to  place 
you  there.  You  may  come  and  surround  yourself  with 
young  priests,  especially  with  those  who  have  a  talent 
for  preaching,  that  you  may  teach  them  the  art  of 
delivering  the  Word  of  God,  and  strengthen  in  them  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit,  so  indispensably  necessary  for  all 
who  are  called  to  the  Sacred  Ministry  of  our  Lord. 
You  might  in  this  way  found  a  union  of  priests,  who 
might  become  admirable  heralds  of  the  Word  of  God, 
as  zvell  for  the  Diocese  as  for  beyond  it.'' 

It  would  seem  likely  that  it  was  this  last  sentence 
in  the  Bishop's  letter  that  was  the  turning  point  in 
Rosmini's  decision.  He  had  for  some  time  been  in 
communication  with  several  admirable  priests  of  the 
Diocese  of  Trent.  Don  Pietro  Rigler,  the  Rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Seminary,  Don  Guilio  Todeschi,  one  of  the 
principal  professors,  a  young  priest  of  great  zeal ;  and 
others  who  were  drawn  to  Rosmini,  had  placed  them- 
selves under  his  direction,  and  desired  to  join  his 
Institute.  He  knew  the  desire  of  the  Bishop  to  draw 
him  to  Trent  was  of  long  standing.  Three  years  before, 
as  we  have  already  said  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this 
work,  the  Bishop,  being  on  a  visit  at  the  Palazzo 
Rosmini  at  Rovereto,  had  used  all  his  eloquence, 
backed  by  that  of  Rosmini's  particular  friend,  the 
Bishop  of  Cremona,  who  was  also  a  guest,  invited  to 
meet  the  Prince  Bishop,  to  induce  Rosmini  to  accept 
the  office  of  Rector  of  the  Diocesan  Seminary.  This, 
though  strongly  urged  by  other  friends,  as  well  as  by 
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the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  he  had  steadily  declined, 
because  it  would  have  been  to  give  up  the  purpose  to 
which  he  believed  himself  called — the  founding  of  the 
Institute  of  Charity. 

Now,  however,  it  was  seen  that  he  had  continued  for 
so  many  years  in  his  fixed  purpose,  had  received  the 
strongest  encouragement  to  found  the  Institute  during 
his  recent  visit  to  Rome,  and  the  newly  elected  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  was  known  to  be  his  particular  friend,  to 
take  the  greatest  personal  interest  in  the  projected 
Order,  and  to  have  promised  his  formal  approbation. 
We  can  easily  understand,  therefore,  that  the  Bishop, 
still  desirous  as  ever  of  having  the  influence  of  Rosmini 
brought  into  his  Diocese,  and  knowing  that  many  of 
his  most  trusted  priests  were  anxious  to  join  the  In- 
stitute, determined  to  place  his  invitation  in  a  form  which 
would  allow  Rosmini  to  come  to  Trent,  and  so  content 
those  who  wished  to  join  him,  while  it  left  Rosmini 
free  "  to  found  a  union  of  priests  to  be  heralds  of  the 
Gospel  for  the  Diocese,  and  also  for  places  beyond  it.'" 

Rosmini  had  been,  as  Don  Paoli  informs  us,  for  some 
time  in  correspondence  with  the  Bishop,  who  knew  and 
accepted  Rosmini's  idea  of  the  Institute,  as  a  Society 
based  on  Universal  Charity  that  could  not  be  restricted 
to  one  Diocese  only,  if  Divine  Providence  should  give  a 
call  to  more  extended  labour  in  the  wide  harvest  field 
of  the  world. 

They  both  knew  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  the 
laws  of  Austria,  inheriting  the  traditions  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  the  Second,  imposed  on  the  liberty  of  Religious 
Orders,  especially  its  jealousy  of  all  authority  exercised 
over  Religious  communities  by  Superiors  outside  the 
empire,  and  even  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  exercise 
of  the  Papal  authority  itself.  Perhaps  Rosmini  hoped 
that  his  fundamental  principle,  that  the  Institute  is  a 
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voluntary  association  of  private  individuals,  and  not  a 
corporate  body,  would  enable  him  to  undertake,  under 
a  proper  understanding  with  the  Bishop,  the  work  of 
charity  in  the  Diocese  to  which  he  was  invited,  without 
coming  into  collision  with  the  Government,  or  even 
asking  for  any  public  authorization.  In  this  way  he 
may  have  hoped  the  difficulty  he  must  have  foreseen  of 
establishing  the  Institute  in  Austria  might  be  got  over. 
We  shall  see,  however,  what  was  the  result. 

The  letter  of  the  Bishop  was  the  formal  offer  of  the 
establishment  in  Trent,  which  had  been  long  under 
negotiation.  On  receipt  of  it  Rosmini  accepts  the  offer, 
and  for  this  reason  he  leaves  Monte  Calvario  for  a  time, 
where  several  priests  had  joined  the  Community. 

Gentili  had  arrived  from  Rome,  and,  while  still  him- 
self a  Novice,  is  constituted  Master  of  Novices.  He 
had  had  a  somewhat  severe  Noviciate  under  Rosmini's 
direction  by  letter  in  Rome.  This  has  been  referred  to 
before,  and  did  our  space  permit  we  could  show  from 
these  letters  the  way  in  which  Rosmini  knew  how  to 
discern  the  force  and  capability  of  a  soul  for  heroic 
virtue,  and  the  fortitude  with  which,  however  great  his 
tenderness  of  heart,  he  forced  himself  to  take  with  his 
Novice  the  way  of  mortification  and  humiliation.  Out 
of  this  course  of  discipline  Gentili  had  come  forth  like 
gold  refined  in  the  fire,  and  he  was  well  able,  as  Novice 
Master,  to  teach  what  he  had  learned  himself  The 
regular  exercises  of  the  Noviciate  at  Monte  Calvario 
had  begun  in  the  Lent  of  1831. 

In  November  of  1831  we  find  Rosmini  established  at 
Trent,  whence  he  writes  to  Gentili  at  Domodossola  : — 

My  dearest  friend  and  companion  in  the  service  of  our  Lord 
who  is  all  our  love.  Your  dear  letter  has  given  me  the  greatest 
consolation  in  our  Lord.  His  way  of  humility  is  one  which  will 
never  lead  us  astray.     It  is  the  way  of  truth  and  of  justice  ;  let  us 
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keep  to  it.  If  we  shall  be  humble,  there  will  then  be  no  more 
guile  in  us  ;  we  shall  be  "  Israelites  indeed."  Happy  we,  if  we 
attain  to  this  !  But  who  will  lead  us  to  it  ?  Only  the  mercy  of 
God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Exercise  yourself  in  humility  by  being  submissive  to  your  Supe- 
rior at  Calvario,  being  dependent  in  all  things  on  him,  and  being 
always  in  perfect  accord  with  him.  You  will  gain  much  merit  by 
this  \  and  in  proportion  as  your  own  soul  is  gaining  profit,  will 
your  labours  for  our  dear  Novices  and  companions  be  blessed  by 
God ;  for  we  ought  to  expect  everything  from  the  benediction  of 
God,  not  from  our  own  operations. 

You  must  lay  penances  on  the  Novices  in  proportion  to  their 
spiritual  strength  ;  with  the  more  perfect  you  can  be  more  rigorous. 
Even  a  small  defect  is  deserving  of  a  great  penance  ;  but  all  must 
be  regulated  according  to  what  you  foresee  is  likely  to  be  profitable, 
for  this  is  the  whole  aim  of  the  great  art  of  the  care  of  souls.  .  .  . 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  school  you  have  begun  in  Philosophy 
goes  on  well.  I  hope  much  from  it,  the  consequences  for  the 
glory  of  God  are  beyond  all  price.  Addio  !  and  pray  for  your 
miserable  brother,  ROSMINI. 

The  opening  for  the  Institute  at  Trent  looked  most  pro- 
mising. The  Bishop's  cordial  assent  that  Rosmini  should 
draw  around  him  a  community  of  zealous  priests  for  the 
service  of  the  Diocese,  and  for  any  other  places  whither 
God  should  call  them,  was  all  that  was  necessary.  He 
found  in  Don  Pietro  Rigler,  an  experienced  director  of 
souls,  all  that  was  needed  for  a  Superior  of  the  new 
Community.  At  first  they  resided  in  the  New  Seminary, 
but  after  a  short  time  a  larger  house  was  bought  and 
fitted  up  by  Rosmini,  which  was  made  the  Noviciate — 
Don  Pietro  dividing  his  time  between  his  duties  as 
Superior  of  the  Seminary  and  of  the  Noviciate.  Ros- 
mini also  resided  there  when  he  was  not  obliged  to  so 
to  the  other  Noviciate  at  Calvario.  Adjoining  the  new 
House  in  Trent,  which  was  an  old  College  of  Canons, 
was  the  Church  of  Santa  Margarita,  that  had  been 
desecrated  to  secular  purposes,  and  which  Rosmini  was 
the  means  of  restoring  to  Divine  worship. 
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An  article  in  a  local  periodical  of  the  time,  describes 
some  of  the  great  good  effected  in  Trent  by  Rosmini 
and  his  companions.     It  is  as  follows : — 

Rosmini  was  invited  by  the  Prince  Bishop  to  come  to  Trent. 
He  did  so,  and  manifested  an  extraordinary  activity  in  promoting 
the  care  of  souls  by  the  estabhshment  of  a  house  for  youths  engaged 
in  their  studies,  by  the  spiritual  exercises  which  he  preached  to  the 
clerics  and  to  priests  engaged  in  parochial  charge,  by  conferences 
of  the  laity,  and  by  the  formation  of  pious  confraternities. 

Seeing  how  vast  a  field  was  opened  to  his  zeal,  and  having  found 
among  the  priests  several  who  entered  into  his  views,  there  is  no 
wonder  if  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  transport  into  Trent  a 
branch  of  his  new  Institute  of  Charity.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Bishop  was  favourable  to  the  design. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Imperial  Chancery 
at  Vienna,  through  the  Bishop,  who  appears  to  have 
applied  to  the  authorities  for  the  authorization  of  the 
new  foundation,  gave  its  approbation,  but  always  pro- 
vided the  Institute  of  Charity  should  be  so  modified  as 
to  come  within  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Austrian 
Government,  ist.  The  members  of  the  Society  must 
make  no  vows.  2d,  They  must  not  exceed  in  Trent 
more  than  fifteen  in  number.  3d,  They  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Bishop  and  to  the  regulations  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 4th,  They  must  have  no  connection  with  any 
Institute  external  to  the  empire.  Rosmini  was  directed 
within  a  year  to  present  his  Rules  modified  according 
to  the  Imperial  ordinance.  This  act  of  the  Imperial 
Chancery  was  dated  August  1832. 

From  the  article,  the  substance  of  which  is  here 
quoted,  we  gather  that  Rosmini  presented  the  statutes 
of  his  Institute,  such  as  he  had  presented  them  to  the 
Pope,  and  as  they  had  been  approved,  in  view  of  obtain- 
ing the  Papal  approbation,  by  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Novara,  the  Patriarch  of  Venice,  the  Archbishop  of 
G  enoa,  and  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Trent. 
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The  Bishop  of  Trent,  however,  appears,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Austrian  authorities,  to  have  modified  his  original 
approval,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  now  states  that  he  thinks  the  statutes  of 
Rosmini  are  too  extensive ;  that  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  regard  nothing  less  than  a  reform  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order  ;  that  he  leaves  it  to  others  to  decide 
whether  the  means  proposed  by  Rosmini  for  this  end 
are  necessary,  proportioned  to  the  end,  and  practicable. 
The  Bishop  goes  on  to  stipulate  that  in  case  the 
Institute  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  See,  there 
should  not  be  more  than  fifteen  priests  of  the  Order  in 
the  House  at  Trent,  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  hold 
parochial  charge,  that  their  spiritual  exercises  should 
be  wholly  dependent  on  the  Bishop,  and  that  no  persons 
should  be  ascribed  or  associated  to  the  Order  unless 
known  and  approved  by  him. 

These  conditions  of  the  Bishop  were  endorsed  by  the 
Government  officials  at  Vienna,  and  the  prescriptions  of 
the  Imperial  Chancery  were  inserted,  to  the  effect  that 
."the  House  of  the  Institute  in  Trent  should  be  con- 
nected with  no  authority  outside  the  Diocese." 

Thus  it  had  become  clear  to  Rosmini  as  early  as 
September  1832,  i.e.,  less  than  a  year  after  he  had  come 
to  reside  in  Trent,  that  the  Government  imposed  con- 
ditions to  which  he  could  not  consent,  and  that  the 
Bishop,  however  personally  friendly,  and  even  desirous 
that  he  should  remain  and  work  in  the  Diocese,  had  so 
changed  his  views,  that,  unless  the  Government  and  the 
Bishop  should  modify  their  demands,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Institute  to  exist  in  Austria. 

It  would  seem  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  Bishop's 
mode  of  action.  It  can  easily  be  understood  that  the 
Government  also  would  wish  to  retain  Rosmini  in  the 
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service  of  his  native  country.  He  was  a  great  man  in 
many  ways,  already  famous  throughout  Italy  as  a  great 
Christian  philosopher,  a  learned  and  holy  priest,  a  grand 
Seigneur,  one  of  the  richest  proprietors  of  the  Tyrol. 
He  was  also  known  to  be  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship with  the  Pope.  He  was  in  every  way  a  man  of 
influence,  and  calculated  by  his  learning  and  character 
to  raise  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  social  status  of 
the  clergy,  hence  it  was  for  all  reasons  an  important 
thing  to  retain  Rosmini  and  his  influence  for  the  advan- 
tage of  his  own  country  and  Diocese. 

It  was  easy  to  see  how  everything  that  concerned 
the  progress  of  Rosmini's  good  works  in  Trent  and  the 
neighbourhood  would  meet  with  the  full  sympathy 
of  the  Bishop.  But  when  the  Government  requirements 
demanded  that,  if  Rosmini's  Institute  was  established 
at  Trent,  it  should  also  be  concentrated  within  the 
Diocese,  independent  of  all  foreign  authority,  it  may  be 
easily  seen  that  this  would  very  naturally  be  backed  by 
the  Bishop,  if  not  originally  suggested  by  him. 

The  wonder  is  that  Rosmini  went  on  patiently  wait- 
ing, hoping  against  hope,  from  1832  till  1835  (when  the 
Austrian  Government  peremptorily  required  a  decisive 
acceptance  or  refusal  of  their  conditions),  before  giving 
in  his  resignation  of  the  establishment  in  Trent.  We 
can  only  suppose  that,  having  been  invited  by  the 
Bishop  to  undertake  the  work,  and  seeing  the  work 
prospering  in  his  hands,  he  believed  that  human 
obstacles  would  be  removed,  if  it  was  the  Will  of  God 
that  the  work  should  continue ;  otherwise  that  he  would 
see  the  right  time  and  way  in  which  it  was  to  come  to 
an  end. 

Meantime  he  did  everything  to  encourage  the  good 
that  was  being  done  by  his  priests  in  Trent.  An 
Oratory   was    established,    after    the    manner    of    the 
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Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  for  men  and  youths  of  the 
city,  who  assembled  there  of  an  evening  under  the 
direction  of  Father  Giulio  Todeschi,  one  of  Rosmini's 
earliest  companions,  himself  also  of  a  noble  family  in 
Rovereto. 

Margherita  Rosmini  had  been  aided  by  her  brother  to 
establish  a  house  for  orphan  girls,  and  for  exercising  a 
good  influence  over  the  young  women  of  the  city.  This 
was  undertaken  by  a  Community  of  the  Daughters  of 
Charity,  sent  by  the  foundress  Marchesa  Canossa,  from 
the  mother  House  at  Verona.  Suor  Margherita  Rosmini 
was  the  first  Superioress,  and  in  Trent  she  died,  not 
many  years  later,  worn  out  by  her  works  of  charity  for 
the  poor. 

A  house  was  next  established,  called  the  institute  of 
St.  Vigilio,  the  patron  of  Trent,  for  young  men  who  came 
to  make  their  studies  for  various  professions  in  Trent. 
They  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  reside  in  lodgings, 
and  the  new  institute  afforded  them  board  and  lodging 
at  a  less  expense,  and  with  the  advantages  of  good 
society  with  persons  of  the  same  position,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  passing  the  evening  quietly  in  innocent  recrea- 
tion or  study,  and  of  practising  their  religious  duties. 

Meantime,  Rosmini  took  all  prudent  means  to  pro- 
mote the  approval  of  the  work  of  his  Institute  in  Trent. 
As  early  as  July  1832,  the  Emperor  being  at  Inns- 
bruck, he  had  gone  thither  in  order  to  pay  his 
respects,  to  recommend  his  work  in  Trent  to  his 
Majesty's  pious  consideration,  and  if  possible  promote 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  obstacles  raised  by  the 
Austrian  laws.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  which  we  are 
told  by  Don  Paoli,  that  it  was  "  while  his  mind  was  full 
of  the  practical  difficulties  raised  by  the  Austrian 
authorities  to  the  free  action  of  the  Catholic  Religion, 
and   of  the    undue  influence  of  the  secular  authority 
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over  the  appointment  and  action  of  Bishops,  that  in 
this  year,  on  one  of  his  journeys  between  Trent  and 
Domodossola,  staying  for  a  few  days  at  the  old 
Benedictine  Monastery  of  St.  Justin  at  Correzzola, 
near  Padua,  at  that  time  become  secular  property,  he 
there,  alone,  and  buried  in  the  fine  old  Benedictine 
library,  wrote  with  much  prayer,  in  silence,  and  far 
from  all  rumour  of  the  world,  in  perfect  calmness  of 
soul,  the  work  which  has  for  many  reasons  become 
celebrated.  On  the  Five  Wounds  of  the  Church.'"  This 
work  on  the  spiritual  liberty  of  the  Church,  written  in 
1832,  was  only  printed  and  published  in  1848,  with  the 
approval  of  Pius  IX.,  just  before  the  Revolution 
broke  out  in  Rome,  which  forced  the  Holy  Father  to 
take  refuge  in  Neapolitan  territory. 

Meantime  Rosmini  divided  his  time  between  the  two 
Noviciates  of  Trent  and  Calvario.  The  priests  of  both 
Houses  were  invited  to  give  retreats  to  the  clergy  and 
missions  to  the  people  in  different  directions.  Rosmini 
himself  preached  during  the  whole  of  one  Lent  in  the 
parish  church  of  Domodossola,  besides  giving  retreats  to 
the  clergy  in  Novara  ;  and  Fathers  Lowenbriick,  Gentili, 
and  others  extended  their  labours  as  far  as  the  Lago 
Maggiore  and  the  towns  along  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

The  Bishop  of  Trent  was  always  most  friendly,  and 
possibly,  with  some  hopes  of  retaining  Rosmini  in  the 
Diocese,  and  that  he  would  ultimately  agree  to  the 
plan  of  concentrating  his  work  within  its  limits,  he 
entered  very  cordially  into  a  new  project,  which  will  be 
spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

All  through  this  time  and  up  to  1835,  when  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  the  Bishop  of  Cremona,  the  former  Vicar- 
General  of  Trent,  the  following  letter,  we  may  well 
understand  the  undercurrent  of  anxious  thought,  yet  of 
perfect  contentment  and   resignation   in  the  hands   of 
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God,  which  is  so  simply  expressed  in  this  letter.  He 
had  long  seen  that,  humanly  speaking,  the  establishment 
of  the  Institute  in  Austria  would  be  a  failure.  Yet  he 
writes : 

I  am  most  content,  since  I  wish  for  nothing  but  the  Will  of  God. 
If  the  Institute  should  cease  to  exist  in  Trent  I  equally  bless  the 
Lord.  Nevertheless,  I  assure  you  that  I  have  a  great  confidence 
in  my  heart  that  the  Institute  comes  from  God,  and  that  God  wills 
it.  Having  this  persuasion,  you  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  am  dis- 
posed to  encounter  difficulties  and  obstacles,  since  there  has  never 
been  a  single  Institute  of  all  the  many  that  there  have  been  in  the 
Church  which  has  not  in  its  beginning  had  to  meet  with  terrible 
opposition. 

It  would  seem  that  it  is  this  spirit  of  heroic  patience 
and  utter  dependence  on  Divine  Providence,  so  deeply 
rooted  in  Rosmini's  mind  and  heart,  that  can  alone 
account  for  his  remaining  at  Trent,  after  conditions  had 
been  imposed  which  he  could  not  possibly  accept  with- 
out giving  up  the  great  purpose  of  his  life  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Institute  of  Charity.  Few  men  would  have 
had  the  fortitude  to  remain  under  such  obstacles,  or  to 
accept  the  further  charge  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mark's  in 
Rovereto,  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter. 
Only  one  thing  can  account  for  such  fortitude,  which 
might  seem  to  many  to  be  folly,  rashness,  a  want  of 
prudence,  forethought,  and  measurement  of  the  propor- 
tion of  means  to  the  end.  "  In  silentio  et  in  spe  erit 
fortitudo  vestra,"  "  In  silence  and  in  hope  shall  your 
strength  be." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

ROSMINI,  ARCHPRIEST  OF  ROVERETO. 
(A.D.   1834-1835). 

Matters  at  Trent  were  proceeding  in  the  manner  that 
has  been  said,  when  Rosmini  found  himself  hard  pressed 
by  a  new  and  most  important  call  of  charity. 

The  municipality  and  citizens  of  Rovereto,  first  by 
written  petitions  and  then  by  a  formal  deputation  of 
distinguished  laymen  and  ecclesiastics,  sent  expressly  to 
Trent,  besought  the  Bishop  to  appoint  Rosmini  to  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Marco,  which  had  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Archpriest  Don  Giovanni  Battista 
Locatelli  (i8th  Feb.  1834).  So  urgent  was  their  prayer, 
and  so  good  were  the  reasons  which  they  offered  in  sup- 
port of  it,  that  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Rosmini  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  feeling  so  manifestly  expressed  by  persons  of  all  classes  in 
the  Parish  of  St  Marco,  has  led  me  again  to  consider  this  impor- 
tant matter  seriously  before  God  Who  disposeth  all  things  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  and,  as  the  result,  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear 
that  you  are  destined  to  be,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  pastor  of  that 
numerous  and  select  portion  of  the  Church  of  St.  Vigilius.^ 

It  is  therefore  my  ardent  wish  that  you  would  in  this  my  in- 
vitation recognise  the  call  of  God,  and  dispose  yourself  to  accept 
the  charge  that  is  awaiting  you,  in  the  midst  of  your  fellow-citizens. 
Such,  let  me  repeat  it  to  you,  is  my  ardent  wish,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  will  yield  with  true  religious  submissiveness,  as  to 
the  Divine  Will. 

^  St.  Vigilius,  Martyr,  is  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Diocese  of  Trent. 
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In  this  consoling  assurance,  I  give  you  notice  for  your  direction, 
that  the  examination,  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  for 
aspirants  to  parishes  like  the  one  in  question  will  be  held  on 
May  2d. 

Here  was  truly  a  perplexing  case  for  Rosmini.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  work  so  eagerly  desired  by  his  be- 
loved fellow-townsmen,  and  so  strongly  urged  on  him 
by  the  Bishop  himself,  belonged  to  the  highest  of  the 
forms  of  charity  contemplated  by  the  Institute,  and,  in 
this  sense,  had  special  claims  to  consideration.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  how  could  he,  with  the  engagements 
already  binding  him,  and  involving  a  daily  increasing 
multitude  of  cares,  while  his  physical  strength  was 
not  improving,  venture  to  assume  also  the  charge  of  a 
parish  of  over  6000  souls }  Above  all,  how  could  the 
accepting  of  such  a  charge  be  reconciled  with  the  re- 
commendations given  him  by  Pius  VIII.,  and  repeated 
by  the  new  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  "  that  he  should  oc- 
cupy himself  as  little  as  possible  with  the  active  duties 
of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry,  reserving  himself  for  the 
composing  of  works  directed  to  restore  Philosophy,  in 
aid  of  the  other  sciences,  but  especially  of  Theology." 
In  fact,  he  was  at  that  very  time  engaged  in  writing  the 
Sitpcnmtiiral  Anthropology,  a  work  of  vast  importance 
to  theological  studies. 

These  difficulties,  therefore,  he  respectfully  laid  before 
the  Bishop,  requesting,  with  great  earnestness,  that  he 
would  allow  him  to  decline  the  offer.  But  as  the 
Bishop,  not  deeming  his  reasons  sufficient,  remained  as 
firm  as  ever,  he,  with  that  implicit  faith  and  trust  in 
God  which  never  forsook  him,  bowed  his  head  in 
humble  submission.  How  severe  a  trial  this  was  for 
him  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  he  wrote  in  reply  to  one  sent  him  at  the  Bishop's 
desire  by  the  Pro-Vicar  General  of  the  Diocese: — "  I 
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am  exceedingly  grateful  to  you  for  your  kind  advice. 
.  .  .  But  if  you  knew  how  much  it  costs  me  to  accept, 
you  would  certainly  have  compassion  on  me." 

There  were,  however,  three  conditions  on  which  he 
felt  bound  in  conscience  to  insist^  as  being  absolutely 
necessary  under  the  circumstances.  They  were  : — ist, 
That  the  appointment  was  to  be  for  two  years  only. 
2d,  That  he  should  be  free  to  choose  his  coadjutors 
from  among  the  priests  of  the  Institute,  and  to  have 
with  him  as  many  other  priests  of  the  same  Institute  as 
would  make  a  Community  of  fifteen  Priests — the  num- 
ber to  which  the  Government  had  thought  fit  to  limit 
the  House  at  Trent.  3d,  That  no  obstacle  should  be 
raised  to  his  absenting  himself  during  the  two  months 
which  the  Council  of  Trent  allows  each  year  to  Parish 
Priests,  as  vacation  time,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able 
to  attend  more  immediately  to  the  direction  of  other 
Houses  of  the  Institute. 

These  conditions,  after  some  hesitation  and  delay, 
were  conceded  ;  the  arrangements  were  confirmed  by 
the  Government  authorities,  and  by  the  successor  of 
Bishop  Luschin,  who  was  about  this  time  transferred 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Leopolis,  in  Gallicia. 

At  the  May  conciirsiis  for  the  vacant  parish,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  no  competitor  appeared  ;  but  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  preparing  a  Parochial  House  suitable 
to  the  requirements  of  the  new  arrangements,  Rosmini 
could  not  be  formally  installed  until  the  5th  of  October, 
being  Rosary  Sunday,  when  he  preached  that  magnifi- 
cent sermon  which  we  read  in  the  volume  of  the  Dis- 
courses "  On  the  Most  Holy  Rosary,  and  the  Church  our 
Mother,  by  whom  we  are  born  again,  children  of  God 
and  children  of  Mary." 

The  first  thing  he  now  did,  in  conformity  with  the 
Constitutions  of  the  Institute,  was  to  order  his  house- 
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hold  in  such  a  way  as  harmoniously  to  combine  strict 
Religious  observance,  with  the  efficient  discharge  of  all 
parochial  duties.     He  therefore  established  : 

Internally ;  silent  recollection,  and  the  regular  exer- 
cises of  piety  ;  the  daily  meditation,  the  mid-day  and 
evening  examinations  of  conscience,  spiritual  reading. 
Reading  also  during  meals,  and  regular  hours  for  study, 
were  punctually  attended  to.  Externally ;  every  one 
was  to  do  his  best  in  the  portion  of  the  work  allotted  to 
him. 

The  order  of  the  House  was  framed  according  to  that 
combination  of  the  contemplative  with  the  active  life, 
which  St.  Basil  established  in  his  Episcopal  Residence 
at  Caesarea,  St.  Eusebius  at  Vercelli,  St.  Augustine  at 
Hippo,  and  St.  Charles  at  Milan. 

Such  of  the  coadjutors  as  were  not  members  of  the 
Institute  felt  happy  to  fall  in  with  these  arrangements, 
not  only  as  regarded  the  Parish,  but  also  the  discipline 
of  the  House. 

2.  The  next  thing  Rosmini  did  was  to  make  a  house- 
to-house  visitation  of  the  whole  Parish,  that  he  might, 
according  to  the  Evangelical  injunction,  know  the  sheep 
entrusted  to  him  "  one  by  one,"  and  be  known  by  them. 
"  I  know  my  sheep,"  saith  the  Good  Shepherd,  "  and 
mine  know  me."  He  thus  began  by  making  himself 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Parish,  and 
was  thence  enabled  to  lay  down  such  plans  of  action  as 
would  best  answer  for  all  classes,  in  promoting  the  two 
principal  objects  of  the  Pastoral  charge,  viz.,  "to  uproot 
abuses,  and  to  promote  all  that  tends  to  lead  souls  to 
hfe  eternal."  ^ 

3.  He  had  for  his  particular  use  a  census  made  of  the 
poor  of  the  Parish,  that  he  might  know  those  who  were 
in  need  ;  he  also  made  provision  for  supplying  alms  from 

^  See  Conferenze  std  Doveri  Ecclesiastici,  p.  302. 
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his  own  patrimony,  in  case  there  were  a  deficiency  in 
the  parochial  revenues  and  resources  of  the  Charitable 
Society"  already  existing  in  Rovereto,  and  which  was 
very  willing  to  co-operate  with  him.  Special  care  was 
used  in  finding  out  that  class  of  indigent  persons,  not 
unfrequent  in  populous  towns,  who  are  ashamed  to 
expose  their  needs.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  conjoin 
spiritual  with  corporal  charity,  and,  where  possible,  he 
required  those  poor  who  were  able,  to  follow  some  em- 
ployments, and  earn  what  was  given  them  by  labour 
adapted  to  their  capacity,  so  as  not  to  encourage  a 
spirit  of  mendicancy,  a  vice  too  often  found  where  alms- 
giving is  indiscriminate. 

4.  Although  he  always  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  every- 
thing that  concerned  the  well-being  of  the  Parish,  and 
was,  as  it  were,  the  animating  spirit  of  everything  that 
was  done,  he  nevertheless  showed  a  most  special  solici- 
tude for  the  training  of  the  young.  He  would  visit  all 
the  schools,  not  only  in  the  Parish  itself,  but  also  in  the 
widely  extended  Rural  Deanery  attached  to  it  in  the 
country  villages  and  mountain  hamlets.  He  would 
make  long  excursions  to  visit  these  schools  in  order. 
Then  he  took  care  to  give  honour  and  encouragement 
to  the  teachers,  while  he  endeared  himself  to  the  chil- 
dren by  marks  of  fatherly  affection.  He  might  easily 
have  delegated  to  others  this  work,  which  took  up  much 
time,  but  he  was  always  inclined  to  keep  troublesome 
work  for  himself.  Don  Paoli,  who  gives  us  his  personal 
knowledge  of  facts  in  all  that  relates  to  Rosmini  as  Parish 
priest,  tells  us  that  a  certain  Baron  Cresseri,  a  young 
man  just  returned  from  Germany,  where  he  had  made  his 
University  studies,  used  to  accompany  Rosmini  as 
dclegatopolitico ,  which,  I  presume,  is  something  like  a 
Government  Inspector  of  Schools.  He  remembers 
those  long  rides  with  Rosmini,  often  amidst  snow-clad 
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precipices,  and  along  winding  mountain  paths.  He 
remembers  too  how,  on  the  way,  Rosmini  was  very 
fond  of  questioning  him  on  the  kind  of  philosophical 
studies  he  had  made  at  the  University,  and  with  what 
quiet  ingenuity  he  used  to  turn  inside  out  the  errors  of 
his  German  philosophy. 

He  gave  new  regulations  to  the  Christian  Doctrine 
Association  for  teaching  Catechism  on  Sundays,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  Sunday  classes,  first  instituted  by 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  and 
thence  spread  throughout  Italy  and  the  Catholic  world. 
This  institution  in  Rovereto  he  inspired  with  fresh  zeal, 
and  suggested  better  methods  of  teaching,  to  the  priests 
and  pious  laymen  who  were  already  engaged  in  it. 

There  were  few  things  which  Rosmini  felt  more 
deeply  than  that  one  of  the  most  momentous  epochs  of 
the  Christian  life  is  that  of  the  first  Communion  ;  an 
event  which  oftentimes  brings  the  young  Christian,  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  conscious  perception  of  his  union 
with  God  ;  and  to  which  so  many  in  later  years,  who 
have  for  a  time  abandoned  the  Life  of  their  soul  for  the 
vain  objects  of  the  world,  so  often  have  the  grace  to 
revert,  and  with  a  longing  after  the  happy  days  when 
their  heart  was  yet  pure,  to  turn  once  more  to  their 
God.  He  therefore  directed  every  effort  to  lead  all  his 
young  people  to  look  forward  to  the  Great  Day  of  First 
Communion  as  the  greatest  event  in  which  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  take  part,  and  for  which  they  must 
prepare  by  purifying  their  souls  from  sin,  and  establish- 
ing good  and  holy  practices,  and  a  faithful  performance 
of  all  their  duties  at  home  and  elsewhere.  The  day  of 
First  Communion  was  preceded  by  several  days  of 
instruction  in  the  church,  with  discourses  simple  and 
fervent  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  youngest.  When 
the   Great  Day   was  come,  the    nave   was   filled    with 
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the  children  all  dressed  in  their  gala  costume,  the  girls 
with  white  veils.  The  music  and  hymns  added 
solemnity  to  the  Holy  Mass,  and  no  one  who  saw  the 
Archpricst  giving  Communion  to  his  children,  can 
ever  forget  the  sacred  awe  and  heavenly  joy  which 
were  stamped  on  that  venerable  countenance,  a  visible 
token  of  the  invisible  presence  of  the  High  Priest  who 
was  imparting  Himself  to  "  the  little  ones,"  Whom  He 
thus  took  to  His  bosom  in  their  days  of  innocence  ; 
after  they  had  first  stood  all  together  round  that 
same  Baptismal  Font  where  they  had  received  the  first 
Life  of  their  souls,  and  had  solemnly  taken  on  them- 
selves, and  renewed  their  promises  of  Baptism. 

5.  The  work  which  he  loved  to  consider  as  more 
immediately  his  own,  was  the  feeding  of  his  flock  on 
Sundays,  with  the  word  of  life,  by  discourses  in  the 
morning,  and  by  catechetical  instructions  in  the  after- 
noon, at  both  of  which  the  attendance  was  always  very 
large.  The  Catechism  he  always  preferred  to  give  in  the 
form  of  Dialogues  between  himself  and  Don  Puecher 
his  secretary  and  supernumerary  curate,  as  being 
likely  to  be  more  interesting  to  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
and  better  adapted  to  their  capacity.  It  would  seem 
evident  that  this  idea  of  the  dialogue  form  was  suggested 
to  him  by  the  thought  of  the  famous  Socratic  method, 
which  he  admired  so  much,  and  found  of  such  great  use 
in  making  clear  some  of  the  more  difficult  points  in 
his  Philosophical  Treatises.  So  popular  did  these 
Catechetical  dialogues  become,  that  it  was  customary 
to  hear  many  of  the  humbler  class  say,  "  Although 
our  Archpriest  is  such  a  great  Philosopher,  we  can 
always  understand  him  quite  well." 

His  Discourses  also,  though  always  full  of  solid 
Christian  truth,  were  usually  characterised  by  a  great 
simplicity  of  style,  and  by  their  close  application  to  the 
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practice  of  daily  life.  He  spoke  only  for  the  good 
of  his  flock  ;  and  the  members  of  that  flock,  like  the 
great  mass  of  the  Tyrolese  people,  were  full  of  faith, 
and  simple  in  their  habits  of  thought.  This  may 
explain  why  these  Discourses,  a  volume  of  which  has 
been  published  in  English  (and  Italian  easily  loses  its 
bloom  in  translation),  do  not  quite  come  up  to  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  so  great  a  thinker 
as  Rosmini.  The  Catechetical  Instructions,  whenever 
they  become  known  to  English  readers,  will  be  deeply 
appreciated,  owing  to  the  profound  thoughts  they 
contain,  going  to  the  very  root  of  philosophy  and 
religion,  but  drawn  out  and  brought  home  by  a  clear- 
ness and  simplicity  of  language,  such  as  to  enable  even 
children  to  grasp  their  meaning  ;  they  are  also  character- 
ised by  a  graphic  use  of  sensible  images,  which  serve  to 
fix  these  great  truths  on  the  mind  and  heart,  through 
the  aid  of  the  imagination.  In  fact,  they  form  a  course 
of  Christian  doctrine  expressed  so  as  to  be  understood 
and  remembered  by  the  simple  peasants  of  the  Tyrol, 
yet  to  satisfy  the  most  educated. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  Rosmini  been  inducted  into 
his  new  office,  and  had  begun  to  introduce  various  new 
works  of  charity,  especially  an  evening  Oratory  for  men 
and  youths  after  the  Ave  Maria,  than  the  local  govern- 
ment officials  began  to  get  alarmed,  and  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  authorities  in  Vienna,  which  led  to 
inquiries,  annoyances,  and  interferences.  It  was  repre- 
sented that  Rosmini  v/as  introducing  "  religious  en- 
thusiasm," that  the  Institute  of  Charity  was  a  "  Jesuit 
Corporation,"  and  "  a  focus  of  Ultramontanism." 

Orders  came  from  Vienna  that  the  evening  services 
were  to  be  immediately  stopped,  and  the  Bishop  was 
once  more  required  by  the  Government  to  make  it  a 
condition    of  the    Institute   remaining   in   the   Diocese, 
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either  at  Rovereto  or  at  Trent,  that  each  House  should 
be  under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  foreign  jurisdiction. 

This  insistence  of  the  Government  made  Rosmini 
anticipate  that  the  end  was  at  hand  ;  but  as  he  con- 
sidered the  evening  Oratory,  which  was  admirably 
attended,  a  work  of  great  importance  for  the  morals  of 
his  parishioners,  he  felt  bound  to  make  a  strong  protest 
to  the  Bishop  and  to  the  Government  authorities,  to 
whom  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

Whoever  knows  the  circumstances  of  this  place  can  testify  that 
the  artizans  and  working-men,  who  used  to  frequent  drinking  shops 
and  other  sinks  of  corruption  of  an  evening,  where  they  wasted 
their  earnings  in  drink  and  gambhng,  coming  home  late  at  night 
to  their  famihes  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  cursing,  and  beating 
their  wives  and  children,  now,  by  the  simple  means  of  these 
evening  services  and  instructions,  are  changed  men.  They  come 
home  now  in  good  time,  their  habits  are  completely  altered,  they 
give  edification  to  their  families  and  neighbours,  where  before  they 
gave  most  horrible  scandal.  They  are  now  seen,  calling  their 
children  around  them,  repeating  to  them  the  stories  they  have 
heard  in  the  instructions  at  the  Oratory,  and  saying  their  night 
prayers  with  their  family,  before  retiring  to  rest.  In  a  word,  they 
are  become  good  fathers  of  families,  educators  of  their  children, 
industrious,  and  saving  for  their  wives  and  little  ones  the  money 
they  had  before  been  used  to  spend  in  drink.  Let  the  Bishop 
send  some  one  to  examine,  if  in  this  there  is  any  exaggeration, 
and  if  not,  let  him  consider  how  a  parish  priest  can  be  indifferent 
to  the  evil  that  will  certainly  be  caused  in  the  parish  by  the 
suppression  of  these  religious  meetings,  held  at  the  only  hour  when 
it  is  possible  for  working-men  to  attend,  and  at  the  hour  when 
they  had  unfortunately  been  accustomed  to  frequent  dangerous 
places  of  resort. 

But  all  Rosmini's  efforts  failed.  The  Government 
had  taken  up  the  notion  that  this  movement,  like  that 
at  Trent,  was  what  half-hearted  Catholics  and  unbe- 
lievers are  accustomed  to  stigmatise  as  JesiiitisDi. 
Rosmini's  name  was  not  forgotten  by  the  authorities  at 
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Vienna,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Panegyric  on  Pope  Pius 
VII.,"  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  first  part  of  this 
Life,  met  with  such  opposition  from  the  Imperial 
censors  of  the  press,  for  its  outspoken  defence  of  the 
Hberty  of  the  Church  and  Holy  See. 

But  there  was  another  element  in  the  case  of 
Rosmini.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  jealousy  of  the 
Austrian  authorities  against  any  movement  in  the 
Italian  Tyrol,  which  might  rouse  the  masses  of  the 
people  from  a  state  of  lethargy.  They  feared  lest 
religious  enthusiasm  might  lead  to  political  excite- 
ment, or  be  utilised  for  some  purpose  of  political 
organisation,  by  emissaries  from  Italy  ;  and  it  was 
known  that  there  were  Italian  priests  in  Rosmini's 
Congregation,  and  that  it  had  relations  with  Piedmont ; 
which  Power  was  watched  by  the  Austrians  with  the 
most  irritable  suspicion,  as  the  contest  in  which  Piedmont 
took  the  lead  in  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  Austria  was, 
even  then,  only  below  the  horizon. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  of  State  that  German 
Bishops  were  always  appointed  for  the  Italian  Tyrol, 
and  even  for  the  Provinces  of  Lombardy  and  Venice. 
These  Bishops  were  good  men,  but  they  were  above 
all  else,  German,  and  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
predominant  thought,  that  the  Austrian  rule  was  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  the  Italian  Provinces,  and,  indeed, 
for  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See  in  Italy. 

It  was  to  the  Government,  indeed,  that  they  owed 
their  dignity ;  for  the  Pope  could  scarcely  help  accepting 
the  Government  nominee,  if  no  Canonical  fault  could 
be  brought  against  him ;  and  the  Government  expected 
good  service  from  the  Bishops.  Hence  the  new  Prince- 
Bishop  took  up  towards  Rosmini  the  same  attitude 
which  his  predecessor  had  adopted,  in  deference  to  the 
Government,  when  he  found  that  Rosmini  and  his 
Institute  were  viewed  with  suspicion  at  Vienna. 
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Rosmini  seeing  clearly  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  continue  as  Parish  Priest  of  Rovereto,  and  to  make 
there  an  establishment  of  the  Institute,  placed  his 
resignation  of  the  charge  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop. 
The  resignation  was  accepted. 

He  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Verona,  who  had  invited 
him  to  send  some  of  his  priests  to  work  in  that  city ; 
"  On  the  fifth  of  October  I  shall  be  free  from  the 
burden  of  this  parish  ;  but  I  do  not  abandon  these 
souls  without  a  deep  feeling  of  sorrow.  The  function 
of  to-morrow,  painful  indeed  to  me,  to  assist  a  male- 
factor condemned  to  death,  will  be  a  sort  of  conclusion 
of  my  parochial  ministrations." 

He  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Trent,  thanking  him  for 
having  appointed  a  Vicar  to  the  Church  of  St  Mark  in 
his  place.  He  made  a  present  to  the  parish  of  all 
the  furniture  of  the  Presbytery.  He  says  in  a  letter  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Chapter,  that  he  intends  to  leave  his 
parishioners  without  saying  anything  to  them  in  the 
form  of  a  farewell  discourse. 

The  loss  of  their  beloved  Pastor  was  deeply  felt  by 
the  parishioners  of  Rovereto.  During  the  twelve 
months  of  his  holding  the  office  of  Arch-priest  he  had 
endeared  himself  to  all.  He  was  installed  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary,  October  5,  1834.  He 
retired  from  his  office  on  the  same  Festival  in  1835, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  his  own  house  during  the 
remainder  of  his  stay  in  Rovereto ;  and  the  Austrian 
authorities  kept  him  waiting  six  months  before  they 
sent  him  his  passport  permitting  him  to  go  into  Italy. 

The  reluctance  of  the  Bureaucracy  at  Vienna  to 
allow  Rosmini  to  leave  the  territories  of  Austria,  in 
order  to  establish  his  Order  elsewhere,  proceeded  from 
the  same  cause  as  their  jealous  interference  with  his 
freedom   of    action,    which    effectually   prevented    his 
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laying  its  foundations  in  the  Tyrol.  It  was  a  bad 
tradition  from  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  and 
of  his  semi-schismatical  meddhng  with  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  which  caused  his  brother  sovereign,  Frederick 
the  Great,  to  speak  of  him  as  "  my  brother  the 
Sacristan."  The  first  reason  was  their  desire  to  impede 
the  spread  of  that  Jesuitism  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Rosmini  was  accused,  and  which  was  the  nicknavie 
given  to  everything  that  tended  to  promote  religious 
fervour.  The  second  reason  was  that  they  abhorred 
Rosmini's  spirit  of  fervent  and  absolute  loyalty  to  the 
Holy  See.  This  had  led  to  their  refusal  of  permission 
to  Rosmini  to  print  or  circulate,  within  the  Austrian 
Empire,  his  Panegyric  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  in  which 
he  speaks,  as  also  in  his  Maxims  of  Christian  Per- 
fection, "  of  the  Holy  Seat  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Vicar 
of  Christ  and  successor  of  St  Peter,  as  that  essential 
part  of  the  Church,  to  which  alone  the  promise  of 
perpetuity  has  been  given  by  Christ."  In  the  latter 
work,  which  forms  part  of  the  Book  of  Rules  of  the 
Institute,  he  says,  "  The  Christian  is  bound  to  nourish 
in  himself  an  affection,  an  attachment,  and  respect, 
without  limits,  for  the  Chair  of  the  Roman  Pontiff ; 
he  ought,  without  limits,  to  love  and  to  promote  the 
true  and  holy  glory,  honour,  and  prosperity  of  this 
essential  part  of  the  Immaculate  Spouse  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

For  these  reasons  especially  they  were  so  jealous  of 
allowing  Austrian  ecclesiastics  like  Rosmini,  or  even 
laymen,  to  go  abroad  to  enter  Religious  Orders,  as 
these  were  sure  to  tend  to  the  promotion  of  fervour, 
and  what  they  called  Ultramontanisin  or  devotion  to  the 
Holy  See.  In  fact,  many  of  our  students  and  lay 
brothers  from  the  Tyrol,  in  those  days,  crossed  the 
Lago  Maggiore  into  Piedmont  like  contraband  goods, 
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by  some  means  escaping  the  notice  of  custom  house 
or  poHce  officers,  who  were  sometimes  conveniently 
blind,  for  a  small  consideration. 

The  execution  of  a  criminal,  to  which  Rosmini  refers 
in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Verona  as  the  last  act  of 
his  parochial  ministry,  has  circumstances  so  interesting 
in  the  history  of  the  poor  man  who  was  the  object  of 
his  tender  charity,  that  it  may  fairly  find  a  place  as  an 
episode  in  this  biography.  In  his  visits  to  the  prison  at 
Rovereto,  he  observed  one  day  a  newly  arrived  prisoner, 
Felice  Robol  by  name,  in  whom  there  was  something 
that  specially  attracted  his  notice.  He  had  a  coun- 
tenance of  great  beauty,  but  stamped  with  a  peculiarly 
impenetrable  expression.  He  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  a  young  girl  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be 
married.  There  was  no  direct  proof  of  his  crime.  The 
girl's  body  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  precipice, 
in  a  lonely  spot  where  the  mountain  path  crosses  the 
bridge  over  a  chasm.  Felice  steadfastly  denied  all 
knowledge  of  how  the  girl  came  by  her  death.  It  was 
quite  conceivable  that  she  might  have  made  a  false  step 
off  the  narrow  path,  and  have  met  her  death  by  an 
accident.  The  prisoner  might  very  probably  have  been 
acquitted  for  want  of  evidence. 

One  night,  however,  Felice  had  a  dream,  in  which  he 
saw  "  PoUi,"  for  so  the  girl  he  was  engaged  to  was  called, 
holding  in  her  arms  an  infant,  reproaching  him  with 
having  been  the  murderer  of  both  mother  and  child, 
and  threatening  him  with  the  terrible  judgment  of  God. 

Touched  by  the  deepest  remorse  he  sent  early  in  the 
morning  for  the  magistrate  and  for  the  Archpriest,  to 
whom  he  confessed^  in  presence  of  all  the  attendants, 
that  he  was  guilty  of  the  murder.  He  said  that  in  a 
moment  of  uncontrollable  jealousy,  in  consequence  of 
his  having,  as  he  thought,  discovered  the  unfaithfulness 
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of  his  fiancee,  he  had  hurled  her  over  the  bridge  on 
which  they  were  standing.  Stung  now  with  the  bitterest 
anguish  of  heart,  he  wished  to  be  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  protesting,  in  a  manner  that  left 
no  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  that  he  longed  for  this,  solely 
from  a  desire  to  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  longer 
penance  for  his  dreadful  crime. 

Rosmini  felt  the  deepest  compassion  for  the  poor 
youth,  paid  him  frequent  visits,  and  committed  to  his 
Secretary,  Don  Francesco  Puecher,  who  afterwards  wrote 
the  History  of  Felice  Robol,  his  instruction  and  pre- 
paration for  the  judicial  sentence  that  awaited  him,  and 
which  it  was  anticipated  would  in  all  probability  be  the 
sentence  of  death.  He  was  found  to  be  more  ignorant 
than  most  Alpine  peasants,  but  with  an  excellent  mind 
and  a  right  will.  Very  soon  the  influence  of  religion 
acting  upon  his  soul  produced  great  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment, purity  of  conscience,  and  a  spirit  of  the  deepest 
and  most  fervent  piety.  His  only  wish  was  to  make 
what  reparation  he  could  for  the  sins  of  his  life,  and 
especially  for  the  horrible  crime  which  was  the  conse- 
quence of  his  ungoverned  passions. 

The  judges  themselves  were  deeply  moved,  and  when 
the  sentence  of  death  was  passed  they  forwarded  to 
Vienna  a  strong  recommendation  that  it  might  be  com- 
muted into  imprisonment  for  life.  But  the  petition  was 
not  granted.  Felice,  from  the  moment  that  the  sen- 
tence was  read  to  him,  had  no  other  thought  except 
that  of  perfect  conformity  to  the  Will  of  God,  accepting 
death  as  a  penalty  infinitely  less  than  his  deserts. 

Rosmini  was  with  him  every  day,  helping  him  to 
prepare  for  death.  At  length  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  execution,  after  hearing  Mass  and  receiving  the 
Viaticum,  dressed  as  he  was  at  his  own  particular  request 
in  his  best  clothes,  as  if  it  were  Sunday,  he  walked  un- 
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bound  with  the  Arch-priest,  his  spiritual  fetthcr,  on  the 
way  to  the  scaffold,  offering  himself  up  a  victim  to  the 
justice  and  mercy  of  God,  full  of  faith  and  holy  joy,  in 
full  confidence  that  God  had  accepted  the  sacrifice  of  a 
contrite  heart  in  union  with  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary, 

Passing  on  through  the  immense  crowd  of  spectators 
assembled  to  witness  the  execution,  and  to  pray  for  the 
soul  just  about  to  pass  away,  the  penitent  and  the  priest 
walked  on  together,  while  the  great  bell  of  the  church 
tolled  for  his  funeral.  Arrived  at  the  place,  he  meekly 
knelt  down,  submitted  himself  to  the  executioner,  and 
his  soul  passed  into  the  presence  of  his  Saviour,  who, 
we  may  believe,  received  him  as  He  received  the  male- 
factor who  died  with  Him  on  the  Cross,  saying,  "  This 
day  thou  shalt  be  with  Me  in  Paradise." 

Some  time  before  the  fatal  day  Rosmini,  prompted 
by  tender  loving-kindness,  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
the  family  of  Felice  : — 

To  the  parents  of  Felice,  and  to  all  the  Robol  family. 
I  was  yesterday  at  the  prison  to  visit  your  Felice,  who  wished  to 
make  his  confession  to  me.  On  this  occasion  he  begged  me  to  do 
what  I  could  to  console  you  all,  and  dispose  you  to  a  holy  resigna- 
tion to  his  fate.  For  my  part,  I  assure  you  that  I  have  been  most 
consoled  and  edified  by  his  sentiments,  which  show  clearly  that  he 
has  been  enlightened  by  God,  in  a  very  special  manner,  to  under- 
stand and  detest  the  enormity  of  his  crime,  and  to  await  with  a 
truly  Christian  fortitude  its  punishment.  He  is  perfectly  content 
to  become  the  victim  of  the  justice  of  man,  in  order  that  through 
his  humiliation  and  spirit  of  penance  he  may  find,  as  he  hopes, 
grace  and  pardon  for  his  misdeeds  before  the  justice  of  God.  I 
will  tell  you  for  your  consolation  that  I  consider  your  Felice  a 
martyr,  as  it  were,  of  justice  and  penance,  and  that  dying  in  these 
sentiments  I  hope  he  will  go  straight  to  paradise.  In  his  heroic 
resignation,  one  thing  only  troubles  him,  and  it  is,  to  see  and  know 
your  desolation  on  his  account.  You  cannot,  therefore,  do  any- 
thing that  will  so  much  console  him  as  to  show  your  submission 
to  the  holy  Will  of  God,  offering  up  to  Him  your  disgrace  and 
anguish,  that  so  you  may  deserve  to  obtain  for  him  a  full  indul- 
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gence  at  the  tribunal  of  Jesus  Christ.^  When,  therefore,  you  come 
to  visit  him,  do  not  give  way  to  excess  of  grief  and  tears,  but  rather 
endeavour  to  behave  in  such  a  way  as  will  animate  him  to  meet 

^  There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  which  Protestants  in  general  less  under- 
stand Catholics  than  when  the  latter  speak  of  "  meriting  or  deserving"  to 
obtain  for  themselves  or  for  others  grace  and  remission  of  sin  ;  or  when 
they  speak  of  "satisfying  the  justice  of  God"  for  their  offences.  With 
Catholics  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion — a  fundamental  dogma,  which,  there- 
fore, they  are  not  always  repeating,  tliat  no  sin  nor  punishment  is  remitted, 
nor  is  any  grace  received,  except  through  the  merits  and  satisfaction  of 
Christ  alone.  Our  blessed  Lord  and  Redeemer  paid  the  infinite  eternal 
debt  of  punishment  due  to  God's  justice,  which  we  could  never  have  paid  ; 
and  he  merited  the  satisfactory  efficacy  of  our  sufferings  and  good  works 
by  which,  as  St.  Paul  says,  "we  fill  up  what  is  wanting  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,"  and  pay  the  temporal  debt  of  sorrow,  pain,  and  death  which 
all  must  endure  in  this  life.  If  man  bore  these  perfectly  well,  he  would 
need  no  more  penance  in  this  life  or  in  purgatory,  but  would  find,  in  the 
pains  of  life  and  of  death,  the  means  of  satisfying  for  the  temporal  debt  of 
sin,  and  of  becoming  a  saint,  through  perfect  conformity  of  his  will  with 
the  Will  of  God. 

But  few  of  us  do  this.  On  the  contrary,  by  our  actual  sins,  we  incur  a 
supplementary  debt.  For  Christ  tells  us  that  even  "for  every  idle  word 
we  must  give  account  at  the  day  of  judgment,"  "  when  God  will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  works." 

As  regards  "human  merit,"  no  one  can  merit  anything,  unless  he  is 
in  the  grace  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  unless  he  is  united,  through  pardon 
and  grace,  to  Christ,  so  that  his  soul  is  "a  temple  of  God."  This  State  of 
Grace  is  the  fruit  of  the  satisfactions  and  merits  of  Christ  alone.  No  man 
can  merit  de  condigno  to  be  placed  in  this  state  of  grace,  or  to  remain  in  it 
to  the  end,  but  being  constituted  in  this  state  by  the  free  mercy  of  God,  and 
remaining  in  it,  he  can  merit  for  himself  grace  and  glory  dc  condigno,  i.e., 
by  reason  of  the  worth  of  his  supernatural  good  works,  which  are  in  sub- 
stance good  in  themselves,  and  acceptable  to  God,  being  such  as  He  has 
promised  to  reward.  This  is  that  "crown  of  justice"  which  St  Paul  says 
"  is  laid  up  for  "  all  who  die  in  the  grace  of  God.  Of  this  crown  of  gloiy 
St  Augustine,  however,  says,  "when  God  crowns  the  merits  of  the  saints 
He  crowns  His  own  works." 

Man  in  the  grace  of  God,  or  even  not  in  the  grace  of  God,  can  also 
merit  de  congriio  for  himself  and  for  others  ;  but  this  is  not  properly  merit, 
but  only  congruity  or  fitness.  For  himself,  if  in  the  grace  of  God,  he  can, 
de  congriio,  merit  efficacious  graces,  and  the  grace  oi  final  perseverance. 

For  others,  he  can  merit  de  congrno  the  same  graces,  provided  they 
place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  receiving  them. 
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his  fate  with  the  sentiments  of  a  Christian,  showing  that  you  are 
resigned  and  even  contented  with  that  which  has  been  his  dehberate 
choice.  Believe  me  that  this  will  give  him  the  greatest  consolation, 
and  will  make  him  feel  ten  times  less  the  grievousness  of  his 
punishment."— The  Arch-priest  of  St  Marco,  RoSMlNi  (29th  April 
1835). 

To  show  the  spirit  in  which  Rosmini  resigned  liimself 
to  the  Will  of  God  in  the  trials  he  met  with  at  Trent 
and  at  Rovereto,  some  portions  of  letters  written  at  this 
time  will  here  be  quoted.  To  a  friend  at  Milan,  a  high 
Govei-nment  official,  who  somewhat  blamed  him,  he 
wrote  : — 

Of  praise,  commonly  speaking,  I  take  little  account,  because  I 
know  but  too  well  that  it  is  not  always  sincere.  But  advice  and 
admonitions,  and  even  reproofs  from  friends — ah  !  these  are  never 
deceptive  ;  they  bear  on  their  front  the  stamp  of  sincerity  ;  they 
are  gifts  from  the  heart.  But  I  would  beg  of  your  Excellency  to 
consider  that  there  is  an  All  Good  Providence,  and  that  I  do  my 
best  to  follow  its  indications  ;  also,  I  would  ask  you  to  remember 
the  words  of  St.  Paul  "  nos  siulli"  "  we  are  fools  for  Christ's 
sake" — a  word  of  most  profound  meaning.  .  .  .  On  the  other 
hand,  I  cannot  complain  ;  for  God  has,  among  His  other  graces, 
given  me  a  tranquil  mind,  so  that  I  do  not  feel  annoyed  if  any  one 
is  not  well  disposed  towards  me,  or  speaks  against  me.  I  know 
that  both  at  Trent  and  at  Rovereto  no  one  can  say  with  truth  that 
I  have  done  him  any  harm  ;  this  is  my  consolation.  Some  think 
I  have  done  too  much.  If  I  have  exceeded  in  anything,  it  has 
been  in  the  time  I  have  given  to  study,  at  least  in  my  earlier  years  ; 
but  in  so  far  as  any  actual  works  are  concerned,  you  know  my 
maxim  is  "  to  follow  and  never  to  anticipate  Providence." 

To  another  friend,  a  Canon  of  Trent,  who  had  called 
his  attention  to  some  articles  highly  eulogistic  of  his 
writings,  he  says  : — 

Do  I  feel  any  sentiment  of  vanity?  Certainly  I  should,  if  I 
were  to  depend  on  myself.  But  if  I  am  not  deceived,  it  seems  to 
me  that  our  Lord  has  given  me  in  the  past  a  very  clear  light  to 
know  the  vanity  of  all  human  glory      Far  from  being  pleased  with 
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praise,  I  am  sincerely  displeased  ;  it  gives  me  pain,  it  is  a  kind  of 
cross. 

As  regards  the  "  discouragement "  of  which  you  speak,  believe 
me,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  never  felt  any  discouragement.  What 
I  have  done  has  been  done  with  tranciuillity,  persuaded  that  I  was 
following  the  Will  of  God.  I  have  now  the  same  affection  for 
Trent  that  I  had  in  1830,  when  the  Bishop  called  me  to  establish 
the  Institute  there  ;  and  I  went  there  in  1831  with  the  same  sen- 
timents as  those  with  which  I  come  away  in  1835 — that  is  to  say, 
on  both  occasions  equally  content  to  do  the  Will  of  God. 

Such  was  Rosmini  all  through  his  life  ;  a  man  self- 
contained,  and  perfectly  tranquil  in  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity, in  evil  report  and  good  report,  always  the  same 
man.  In  such  a  spirit  was  it  that  he  was  prepared  to 
meet  the  trials  and  contradictions  that  were  yet  in  store 
for  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ROSMINI  ESTABLISHES  HIMSELF  AND  HIS  INSTITUTE 
IN  PIEDMONT. 

(A.D.  1835-1848.) 

It  was  in  the  year  1835  that,  being  forced,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  high-handed  interference  of  the  Austrian 
Government  to  break  up  the  two  foundations  of  the 
Institute  in  his  native  Tyrol,  Rosmini  had  resigned  the 
Parochial  charge  of  Rovereto  and  removed  his  P'athers 
from  Trent. 

He  naturally  directed  his  thoughts  to  Piedmont, 
where  he  had  already  laid  the  foundation  of  his  work 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Novara,  Cardinal  Morozzo.  He  had  asked  for  his 
passport  from  the  authorities  at  Vienna  to  go  into  Pied- 
mont. After  a  delay  of  six  months  this  had  been 
granted.  Somewhat  later,  but  only  through  the  urgent 
personal  intervention  of  King  Charles  Albert,  he  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to 
remain  for  ten  years  in  Piedmont,  for  the  sake  of 
governing  his  Institute,  the  foundation  of  which  in  his 
dominions  was  gladly  welcomed  by  the  King  of 
Sardinia. 

The  King  had  also  a  project  of  bestowing  on  Rosmini 
the  Abbacy  of  San  Michele,  near  Turin — a  grand  old 
Sanctuary,  which  he  had  selected  for  his  own  burial- 
place,  and  whither  he  intended  to  transfer  the  bodies  of 
several  members  of  the  Royal   family.      Rosmini  de- 
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dined  the  rank  of  Commendatory  Abbot, — a  position 
of  high  dignity, — but  he  accepted  the  charge  of  the 
ancient  Sanctuary,  and  of  the  Royal  burial-place. 

It  was  the  King's  desire  to  have  a  Religious  Com- 
munity, as  Chantry  priests,  to  say  Masses  in  perpetuity 
for  the  good  estate  of  the  Royal  House  of  Savoy  and 
its  members  living  and  dead.  They  were  also  to  aid 
the  parish  clergy  of  the  numerous  villages  around.  A 
Hospice  in  charge  of  the  Community  was  also  projected 
by  the  King.  It  was  to  be  a  place  where  secular 
persons  wearied  with  the  world,  statesmen,  politicians, 
mihtary  men,  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  courts  and 
camps,  might  find  a  peaceful  haven  remote  from  the 
noise  of  the  great  world,  either  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
make  a  few  days  of  spiritual  retreat,  or  as  a  residence 
in  order  to  make  good  preparation  for  death.  It  was 
a  beautiful  conception,  and  shows  the  religiousness  of 
King  Charles  Albert,  who  was  descended  of  a  race, 
several  of  which  were' Canonized  Saints,  and  all  had 
been  faithful  as  Catholics.  However,  the  political  and 
military  exigencies  of  those  times,  and  the  thwarting 
influence  of  State  officials,  prevented  the  larger  part  of 
this  scheme  from  being  realized.  However,  on  the  13th 
of  October  1836  a  Community  of  the  Institute  was 
established  at  the  Sacra  of  San  Michele.  On  the  25th 
of  the  same  month  the  remains  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  family  which  were  buried,  but  without  monu- 
mental record,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  John 
at  Turin,  were  removed  to  the  Abbey  of  San  Michele. 
On  the  next  day  Rosmini  arrived,  having  previously 
gone  to  visit  the  Bishop  at  Susa,  and  placed  the  work 
under  his  protection.  A  Brief  from  the  Pope  was 
received  by  the  King,  dated  23rd  August  1836,  in 
which  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  expressed  his  high  approval 
of  his   Majesty's   intention  to  give  the  Abbey  of  San 
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Michcle  to  the  Institute  of  Charity.  The  Holy  Father 
says :"...,  The  King  knows  well  that  the  same 
Institute  is  very  acceptable  to  Us,  and  that  great 
advantages,  as  well  to  the  clergy  as  to  the  people,  are 
likely  to  come  from  it,  as  has  been  the  case  not  in  his 
Majesty's  dominions  only,  but  also  in  other  places." 

The  Sacra  of  San  Michcle  is  a  place  of  great  histori- 
cal and  architectural  interest.  On  the  right  hand  side, 
between  Susa  and  Turin,  just  before  arriving  at  the 
Station  of  Sant'  Ambrogio,  a  traveller  on  the  railway 
who  has  caught  his  first  glimpse  of  Italy  on  issuing 
from  the  tunnel  under  Mont  Cenis,  if  he  looks  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  peaks  which  form  the  right 
wall  of  the  ravine  down  which  glides  the  iron  road,  will  see 
on  one  of  the  high  peaks  which  are  relatively  lofty,  but 
are  backed  by  still  loftier  Alpine  ranges,  a  magnificent 
Church  and  Monastery,  seated  as  it  would  seem  on  an 
almost  perpendicular  rock.  These  mountains  formed 
part  of  the  system  of  defence  belonging  to  the  great 
entrenched  camp  of  the  Longobards,  and  it  is  still 
called  the  CJiiiisa  or  fortification.  Here  they  were 
attacked  and  their  power  finally  broken  by  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  A.D.  jy^^. 

Seen  from  beneath,  the  mountain  on  which  San 
Michele  della  Chiusa  is  built  would  appear  inaccessible. 
It  can  only  be  approached  by  a  winding  path,  on  foot 
or  on  a  horse,  ass,  or  mule.  When  I  visited  it  some 
years  ago  I  rode  up  on  the  grand  and  sapient  ass  of  the 
Monastery,  entitled  "  TJie  Philosopher"  by  whose  patient 
industry,  emulated  by  the  good  lay- brother  who  ac- 
companies his  journeys,  all  food,  fuel,  and  other 
necessaries  are  conveyed  up  from  the  village  of  Sant' 
Ambrogio  to  the  recluses  of  San  Michele. 

The  Monastery  is  built  so  as  to  include  within  its  walls 
the  mountain  peak  itself.     The  highest  point  is  occupied 
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by  the  Church,  from  which  the  walls  of  rock  go  down 
sheer  on  two  sides  into  the  valley  below  and  the 
torrent  that  roars  round  their  base.  Various  winding 
zigzags,  and  within  the  outer  gate,  galleries  and  stairs 
cut  in  the  rock,  lead  to  a  platform  where  the  path 
divides,  and  two  massive  stairs  of  stone  ^\vq  access,  the 
wider  to  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Church,  the 
narrower  to  the  Monastery. 

Here  at  present  resides  a  small  community  of 
Rosminian  Fathers,  who  have  a  school  for  the  education 
of  boys,  destined,  if  they  are  found  to  have  a  Religious 
vocation,  to  enter  the  Noviciate.  The  Fathers  serve 
the  Sanctuary,  and  receive  priests  and  laymen  who 
wish  to  spend  a  few  days  in  retreat. 

The  Sacra  of  San  Michele  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
Processions  of  peasants,  headed  by  their  clergy,  from 
the  different  parishes  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  all 
around,  frequently  arrive  and  crowd  the  Church  on 
Fcstas.  At  these  times  all  the  confessionals  are 
thronged  by  those  simple  earnest  contadini  from  early 
morning  until  it  is  time  to  make  haste  to  catch  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun  on  the  mountain  paths 
leading  to  their  homes.  The  Fathers  are  also  often 
engaged  in  preaching  missions  in  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  Chiusa  and  adjacent  valleys,  and  in  all  ways  they 
can,  aiding  the  parochial  clergy. 

The  Church  is  in  the  Lombardic  style,  but  rather 
resembles  the  Norman  beyond  the  Alps  than  the  Lom- 
bardic Churches  further  south  in  its  antique  massive- 
ness.  It  has  resisted  the  storms  of  near  a  thousand 
years.  Its  all  but  inaccessible  position  has  saved  it 
from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  it  has  escaped,  almost 
unharmed,  the  scarcely  less  destructive  defacements  of 
renaissance  embellishments.  No  portion  of  the  Church 
is  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Some  portions  are  much  older. 
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It  is  supposed  that  the  mountain  had  become  a 
Sanctuary,  or  dwelling-place  of  Hermits,  before  the 
days  of  St.  John,  Bishop  of  Ravenna,  who  retired  thither 
to  lead  an  Eremitical  life  about  A.D.  987.  The  remains 
of  the  dry-stone  cells  of  those  ancient  solitaries  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  mountain,  and  the  place  is  still  called 
"the  Lmiray 

It  is  said  that,  as  Bishop  of  Ravenna,  St.  John  had 
gained  the  fame  of  being  a  Saint ;  that  once,  when  at 
a  Confirmation,  a  child  brought  to  receive  that  sacra- 
ment died  in  its  mother's  arms,  the  Bishop,  moved  by 
pity,  prayed  God  to  restore  it  to  life.  The  prayer  was 
answered,  but  the  Bishop  fled  away,  fearing  the  tempta- 
tions of  vanity,  by  reason  of  his  great  popularity  and 
name  for  sanctity,  and  hid  himself  among  the  Hermits 
of  the  wild  regions  of  the  Chiusa.  Here  it  is  said  St. 
Michael,  the  Archangel,  appeared  to  him,  announc- 
ing the  will  of  God  that  he  should  build  a  Church  and 
Monastery.  This  he  did,  and  the  present  Church  is 
only  this  original  building  enlarged.  St.  John  collected 
the  Hermits  into  a  Monastery,  and  gave  them  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  when  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  whom  St.  John  had  invited  to  consecrate  the 
Church,  was  on  his  journey  through  the  valley,  about 
nightfall,  he  and  his  attendants  beheld,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, the  whole  summit  of  the  mount  all  a  blaze  of  fire, 
and  when,  in  the  morning,  he  ascended  the  mountain 
for  the  consecration,  he  found  the  Church  all  prepared, 
but  the  crosses  on  the  walls  were  marked  with  fresh 
Chrism,  and  the  Altar  was  running  over  with  oil  and 
balsam  ;  so,  it  is  said,  the  Church  was  never  consecrated 
by  man,  but  by  the  Holy  Archangel  Michael,  at  whose 
behest  it  was  built,  and  who  had  been  seen,  as  it  was 
said,  hovering  over  the  Church,  and  the  glory  of  his 
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presence  was  the  cause  of  that  unearthly  Hght  which 
girdled  the  mountain  on  St.  Michael's  Eve.  The  name 
it  bears  is  Mount  Pirc/iiriano,  the  mount  of  "  the  fire 
of  the  Lord." 

The  Church  and  Monastery  were  greatly  enlarged  by 
one  Hugo  de  Montboissier,  possibly  during  the  life-time 
of  St.  John  of  Ravenna.  This  great  noble  was  Count  of 
Auvergne,  and  was  returning  to  France  from  Rome, 
whither  he  had  gone  on  pilgrimage  to  obtain  remis- 
sion of  excommunication.  He  had  received  for  penance 
to  build  a  monastery,  and  seeing  the  good  work  that 
had  been  begun  in  a  place  so  holy  and  so  adapted  for 
the  double  purpose  of  a  monastery  and  a  house  of  re- 
ception for  travellers  and  pilgrims,  since  it  lay  on  the 
high  road  from  the  North  of  the  Alps  to  Rome,  a  day's 
journey  from  Turin,  he  spared  no  expense,  but  built  . 
with  princely  munificence  the  stately  Church  and 
Monastery  of  St.  Michael. 

The  Benedictine  monks  of  San  Michele  became  a 
numerous  and  learned  body,  and  for  many  centuries 
were  held  in  high  esteem  for  sanctity.  Almost  every 
pilgrim  or  Bishop  from  France,  England,  and  other 
northern  countries  must  have  been  a  guest  at  the  Sacra 
of  San  Michele  on  his  way  to  and  from  Rome.  St. 
Bernard,  among  others,  and  doubtless  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  and  St.  Malachy  of  Armagh,  must  have 
lodged  beneath  its  hospitable  roof. 

As  time  went  on  the  Monastery  became  rich  by  the 
donations  of  the  faithful  and  by  the  cultivation  of  its 
lands,  turned  by  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  monks 
from  barren  wastes  into  fields  fruitful  in  corn  and  vines. 
The  Abbey  became  rich,  and  the  Abbots  held  high  rank. 
After  a  time,  the  office  came  to  be  coveted  for  the  sake 
of  its  secular  grandeur.  The  sovereigns  of  the  House 
of  Savoy  claimed  to  present  to  it,  and  in  the  end  it 
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became  a  Commendatory  Abbacy,  and  was  held  very 
generally  by  members  of  the  Royal  House.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  Monastery  necessarily  suffered,  and  the 
monks  became  few.  After  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  this  was  amended,  and  only  worthy  ecclesiastics 
were  appointed,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  eminent 
Barnabite,  Cardinal  Gerdil,  was  appointed  to  the  office, 
and  other  learned  and  holy  men  who  were  not  Bene- 
dictines, it  would  seem  that  the  Abbey  as  a  monastic 
institute  had  gradually  died  out,  though  the  quasi- 
episcopal  jurisdiction  remained.  On  the  promotion  of 
the  last  Abbot  to  another  dignity.  King  Charles  Albert, 
as  has  been  said,  offered  the  abbey  to  Rosmini. 

He  removed  the  Novices  thither  for  a  time,  while  a 
house  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  above  Stresa,  given 
him  by  the  venerable  Madame  Bolongaro,  was  being 
much  enlarged  for  their  reception.  After  their  removal, 
the  house  of  retreat  and  small  community  of  priests  and 
lay  brothers  was  established  there,  as  we  see  it  at  this 
day,  or  rather  as  it  was  until  a  short  time  ago,  when  an 
earthquake  caused  a  serious  fissure  in  the  ancient  walls, 
obliging  the  temporary  removal  of  the  Community. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  was 
inviting  Rosmini  to  establish  his  Institute  at  San  Michele 
della  Chiusa,  another  call  came  from  Stresa,  of  which 
place,  and  of  Rosmini's  first  visit  to  it  in  the  summer 
of  1827,  mention  has  been  made  in  the  First  Part  of  this 
Volume  (chap.  xxv.).  This  call  of  God's  Providence 
demands  special  notice,  owing  to  the  prominent  place 
which  Stresa  was  to  occupy  thenceforth  in  connection 
with  the  Life  of  Rosmini,  who  fixed  there  his  ordinary 
residence  to  the  end  of  his  days  ;  hence  he  became 
known  in  the  Italian  literary  world  as  "The  Hermit  of 
Stresa." 

On  the  site  where  the  Collegio  Rosmini  stands,  with 
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its  church  and  three  ranges  of  open  cloisters,  looking 
down  upon  the  lake  from  the  mountain  side  above  the 
town  of  Stresa,  forming  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  to  the  tourist  by  the  Lago  Maggiore,  stood, 
until  1836,  a  small  villa,  farm-house,  or  "casino,"  as  it 
was  called,  belonging  to  the  Bolongaro  family,  the 
principal  proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood.  Their  man- 
sion, or  "  palazzo,"  as  it  was  called,  stood  lower  down, 
just  outside  the  town  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.  It  has 
since  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  has  now  for  many 
years  been  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Genoa, 
mother  of  the  present  Queen  of  Italy.  It  was  here  by 
the  margin  of  the  lake  that  the  young  Princess  Mar- 
gherita  played  when  a  child.  There,  too,  she  received 
her  instructions  for  First  Communion  before  she  was 
invited  to  share  the  throne  which  has  its  dubious  seat 
in  Rome.  This  house  was  left  by  will  to  Rosmini ; 
here  he  lived  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  it 
was  beneath  this  roof  that  he  yielded  up  his  soul  to 
God  in  1855. 

Anna  Maria  Bolongaro,  the  last  representative  of  the 
Bolongaro  family,  was  a  lady  of  high  culture  and  great 
piety  and  charity,  she  had  a  great  veneration  for  Ros- 
mini, and  was  always  urgent  with  him  to  make  her  house 
his  resting-place  on  his  journey  between  Domodossola, 
Milan,  or  Turin.  A  set  of  rooms  was  placed  at  his 
disposal,  which  he  often  occupied,  and  the  house  of 
Madame  Bolongaro  was  a  frequent  rendezvous  for 
many  men  of  eminence,  who  sought  to  meet  Rosmini, 
in  order  to  confer  on  scientific,  literary,  and  public 
questions. 

Stresa  was  a  much  more  accessible  place  than 
Domodossola,  and  Madame  Bolongaro,  seeing  this, 
induced  Rosmini  to  accept  the  "  Casino,"  with  the 
small  estate  attached  to  it,  on  the  hill  above  Stresa,  as 
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she  saw  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  for  him  to  have 
a  place  of  his  own  where  he  would  be  more  retired 
than  he  could  be  in  her  house,  and  have  his  community 
around  him,  and  at  the  same  time  be  within  easy  reach 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Rosmini  accepted  the  generous  offer,  and  determined 
on  enlarging  the  house  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  a 
large  community.  This  place  became,  as  has  been  said, 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  Collegio  Rosmini. 

The  small  number  of  Novices  that  were  at  Monte 
Calvario  were  removed  to  Stresa  in  August  1836. 

Father  Signini,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Rosmini  from 
the  time  he  was  eighteen,  and  soon  became  his  amanu- 
ensis and  secretary,  relates  his  first  reminiscences  of  the 
Noviciate  : 

I  went  to  Monte  Calvario  on  the  29th  of  October  1835,  after  my 
first  year  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  was  there  received  into  the 
Noviciate  on  Christmas  Eve.  On  the  14th  of  the  following 
August,  being  the  Vigil  of  the  Assumption,  the  regular  Noviciate 
was  removed  from  Calvario  to  the  Casino  above  Stresa.  We  were 
seven  Theological  Students  of  three  different  nationahties,  and 
one  Lay-Brother — Father  Puecher  was  Master  of  Novices.  Other 
Novices,  three  Priests,  and  several  Lay-Brothers  had  to  remain 
at  Calvario.  Father  Founder,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  the 
Tyrol,  went  with  us.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  give 
us  a  three-days'  Spiritual  Retreat.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  only 
Retreat  he  ever  gave,  himself,  inside  the  Institute.  All  the  medi- 
tations were  on  Death,  as  the  pattern  of  the  spirit  and  virtues  of 
a  true  Religious.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  things 
he  said,  but  he  spoke  with  such  meek  and  holy  gravity  and  unction, 
that  every  word  struck  deep  into  the  soul.  You  could  not  but 
feel  that  it  was  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself  who  spoke  through  those 
lips.  Never  could  I  forget  that  particular  Retreat,  and  I  still  keep 
the  notes  of  those  meditations,  as  I  wrote  them  down  as  soon  as 
each  had  been  delivered. 

It  having  been  decided  to  replace  the  Casino  by  a  much  larger 
Rehgious  House,  with  a  public  Church  attached,  the  Noviciate 
was  soon  transferred  to  San  Michele,  but  I,  together  with  a  Lay- 
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Brother,  remained  behind  with  Father  Founder.  At  San  Michele 
some  other  Novices  were  added.  I  was  sent  to  England  in 
October  1837,  and  what  was  my  joy  when  on  returning  to  Stresa 
in  July  1843,  I  found  there,  besides  a  number  of  Professed,  Priests, 
and  Brothers,  a  Community  of  some  forty  Novices,  still  under  the 
excellent  training  of  my  old  Master  of  Novices,  Father  Puecher. 
It  was  a  beautiful  and  cheering  sight.  Such  fervour  !  such  orderly 
discipline  !  above  all,  such  sweetness  of  fraternal  charity  !  The 
only  place  used  at  that  time  for  public  worship  was  a  spacious  and 
lofty  room  under  the  library.  The  present  Church  was  not  begun 
till  1845,  and  I  remember  I  obtained  permission  to  join  the  Novices 
at  recreation  time,  in  preparing,  pick-axe  in  hand,  the  ground  for 
the  laying  of  the  foundations. 

This  Church,  destined  twelve  years  later  to  receive 
the  mortal  remains  of  Rosmini,  may  one  day  perhaps 
become  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Already  the  odour  of 
his  wisdom  and  sanctity  draws  many  from  various  parts 
of  Italy,  from  France,  Germany,  England,  and  America, 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  to  pray  by,  or  to  view, 
the  beautiful  tomb  of  Rosmini,  where  is  his  statue  in 
purest  Carrara  marble.  Rosmini  is  kneeling  with  his 
Breviary  open  in  his  hands.  It  represents  him  in  the 
beauty  of  youth  and  of  holiness.  The  marble  seems 
transfigured,  as  it  were,  into  the  semblance  of  that  form 
in  which  we  may  behold  him  on  the  morning  of  the 
Resurrection. 

The  Church  is  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Crucifixion. 
It  is  simple,  elegant,  and  devout.  Along  the  walls  are 
niches,  in  which  are  statues  of  the  principal  Saints  of 
the  Lago  :  St.  Charles  Borromeo  of  Arona,  St.  Catharine 
of  Pallanza,  St.  Arialdo,  martyred  on  the  Isola  Madre, 
and  Blessed  Albert  Besozzi,  Hermit  of  Santa  Catarina 
del  Sasso. 

The  altar-piece  is  a  most  devout  painting  by  Over- 
beck  of  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  with  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  kneeling  before  it  in  contemplation ;  the 
halter   is    round    his    neck,    as  he  passed    through   the 
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streets  of  Milan,  with  bare  and  bleedinf^  feet,  in  that 
procession  in  which  he  offered  himself  as  a  victim, 
like  Moses,  "  passing  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  the  Lord  was  entreated  for  his  people,  and  the 
Plague  was  staid." 

The  Noviciate  came  thus  to  be  established  at  Stresa, 
and  the  House  at  Monte  Calvario  became,  according  to 
Rosmini's  original  plan,  a  House  for  receiving  persons 
who  wished  to  make  a  spiritual  retreat,  also  for  priests 
of  the  Institute  engaged  in  the  care  of  souls,  and  in 
giving  missions  wherever  they  were  invited  by  the 
parish  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Rosmini's  deepest  interest  was  in  the  young  alumni  of 
the  sanctuary,  the  spes  gregis,  and  therefore  he  made  his 
own  residence  at  the  Noviciate,  giving  the  deepest 
attention  to  every  detail  of  the  progress  of  each 
whether  he  were  a  lay-brother  or  a  student,  all  which 
Avas  communicated  to  him  by  the  Master  of  Novices, 
so  that  he  knew  each  of  his  flock  by  name,  and  one  by 
one,  and  whatever  was  done  by  the  Novice  Master, 
breathed  the  spirit  of  the  Founder.  Here,  as  has  been 
said,  it  was  destined  that  Rosmini  should  spend  the 
last  eighteen  years  of  his  life.  The  last  of  the  beautiful 
things  of  earth  that  he  looked  upon,  types  of  the 
uncreated  Beauty  that  was  always  before  his  soul,  were 
the  majestic  forms  and  wondrous  tints  of  those  moun- 
tains reflected  on  and  girdling  in  the  placid  depths 
of  the  clear  waters  of  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

Stresa  is  a  lovely  spot,  and  from  the  corridors  or 
open  cloisters  that  run  the  whole  length  of  each  storey 
of  the  College,  you  gain  the  most  splendid  views  of 
the  lake,  with  the  Isola  Bella,  Isola  Madre,  and  other 
islands,  of  the  grand  vistas  of  the  mountains,  the  wind- 
ing shores,  the  white  or  grey  walls  of  towns,  villages, 
churches,  and  sanctuaries  gleaming  through  the  trees 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
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Perhaps,  in  the  world,  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
scene.  Often  I  have  looked  down  upon  it  at  sunrise, 
mid-day,  and  sunset,  and  heard  the  deep  silence  of 
beautiful  nature,  broken  by  the  Angelus  bell,  telling  as 
it  does  that  the  Uncreated  Beauty,  the  Lord  of  nature, 
has  manifested  Himself  in  the  midst  of  His  visible 
world,  and  still  dwells  with  us,  "Verbum  caro  factum 
est,  et  habitavit  in  nobis." 

Then  the  air  is  filled  with  the  music  of  bells,  the 
Parish  Church  of  Stresa  taking  the  lead,  rings  out  the 
hour  of  prayer,  the  bells  of  Intra  and  Pallanza,  across 
the  lake,  chime  in,  with  perhaps  nearly  twenty  village 
churches,  colleges,  and  convents  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Lago.  Each 
campanile,  too,  marks  a  spot  where  the  Incarnate  God 
is  tabernacled  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar. 
"  Ecce  tabernaculum  Dei  cum  hominibus."  It  is  a 
page  from  the  "  Ages  of  Faith." 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  impression  this  made  on  me 
when,  on  my  way  back  from  Rome  in  the  May  of  1854, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  staying  with  our  venerated 
founder  Rosmini,  and  of  making  a  retreat  under  him  at 
Stresa. 

As  I  remember  him,  the  portrait  given  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  work  resembles  him  greatly.  The  original 
was  painted  for  Manzoni.  I  remember  seeing  it  in  his 
house  at  Milan  when,  returning  from  Rome  after  the 
election  of  the  second  general  after  Rosmini,  Father 
Bertetti,  I  was  presented  to  that  grand  soul,  the  author 
of  the  Promcssi  Sposi.  The  portrait  of  Rosmini  was 
engraved  from  a  photograph  taken  from  this  picture.  It 
shows  something  of  the  greatness  of  the  man  in  the 
magnificent  forehead,  but  it  wants  the  profound  calm, 
gentleness  and  sweetness  of  the  expression  of  his  eyes, 
which  indeed  no  painting  could  give,  and  of  that  dignity 
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and  holiness  which,  in  saintly  men,  would  seem  as  it  were 
the  expression  of  the  supernatural  character  stamped  on 
their  soul,  which  one  can  feel,  when  in  their  presence,  and 
remember,  but  can  not  describe.  As  I  walked  with 
him  along  the  lake  on  the  day  I  finished  my  retreat,  I 
asked  him  some  questions  concerning  the  Risen  Body 
of  Christ.  I  remember  as  he  discoursed  on  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ  and  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  I  could 
not  but  feel  that  I  had  realized  something  of  what  the 
Apostles  must  have  experienced  as  they  walked  with 
Christ  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  As  Christ 
is  the  "  God-man — God  manifested  in  the  flesh  "  by 
the  union  of  a  Divine  Person  with  Human  Nature,  so 
after  this  union  there  is  nothing  so  Christ-like,  so  God- 
like, as  a  "  man  of  God,"  in  whom  Christ  dwells  in  an 
eminent  degree.  His  Presence  impressed  upon  the 
human  personality,  shining,  as  it  were,  through  the 
human  nature,  as  St  Paul  says,  "  I  live,  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me."  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
several  great  servants  of  God,  but  no  one  ever  impressed 
me  so  deeply  as  Rosmini.  For  me  this  is  one  of  those 
memories  that  remain  indelibly  fixed,  like  that  of 
Beato  Angclico's  Annun::iata  in  San  Marco's  Monastery 
at  Florence,  with  that  wonderful  expression  of  the  eyes 
of  the  Blessed  Mother,  said  to  have  been  painted  by  no 
human  hand. 

The  Noviciate,  then,  was  permanently  fixed  at  Stresa 
during  the  remainder  of  Rosmini's  life.  After  his  death, 
when  the  Lago  Maggiore  had  become  a  great  resort  for 
tourists,  and  Stresa  had  ceased  to  be  the  quiet  spot  it 
once  was,  the  Noviciate  and  House  of  Studies  were 
removed  to  Monte  Calvario,  where  they  now  are.  The 
House  at  Stresa  was  then,  again,  much  enlarged,  and  be- 
came the  Collegio  Rosmini,  for  junior  boys  of  the  upper 
and  middle  class,  and  the  large  College  was  built  in  the 
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town  of  Domodossola  for  youths  in  the  higher  classes  of 
studies. 

At  the  first  commencement  of  the  Noviciate  at  Stresa, 
Rosmini  lived  with  the  Novices,  conforming  in  all 
things  to  the  common  life.  Later  on  when  the  influx 
of  visitors  increased,  and  he  was  often  obliged  to 
absent  himself  from  the  common  table,  he  had  his 
own  establishment  apart,  where  he  lived  with  two  or 
three  Fathers,  being  served,  when  they  were  alone,  from 
the  same  fare  as  that  provided  in  the  refectory  of  the 
Noviciate.  Don  Paoli,  referring  to  Rosmini's  mode  of 
life,  says  : — 

His  life  at  Stresa  was  simplicity  itself.  He  would  have  the 
same  common  table-linen,  wooden  spoons,  knives  and  forks  as 
those  used  by  the  rest  of  the  Community.  He  was  most  exact 
in  observing  the  minutest  of  the  Common  Rules,  punctual  in 
keeping  to  the  time,  and  the  whole  time  set  apart  according  to 
the  Horary  of  the  Professed  for  meditation,  prayer,  study,  busi- 
ness, and  recreation.  The  founder  of  the  Institute  of  Charity 
was  in  this  one  thing  singular,  in  avoiding  all  singularity.  He 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  common 
every-day  duties,  whether  of  religion,  charity,  or  courtesy.  At 
the  call  of  the  bell,  or  of  duty  to  his  neighbour,  he  went  in- 
stantly, even  in  the  midst  of  dictating  his  profound  works,  return- 
ing when  the  duty  was  over,  and  beginning  at  the  point  where  he 
had  broken  off.  He  had  the  power  of  concentrating  himself  in- 
stantly on  the  matter  in  hand,  so  that  he  never  lost  a  moment  of 
time.  He  was  never  late  at  any  of  the  common  duties.  He  would 
never  allow  distinctions  to  be  made  for  his  convenience.  In  the 
Church  he  would  have  no  particular  altar  or  sets  of  vestments 
reserved  for  his  special  use.  If  on  going  down  at  his  usual  time 
to  say  Mass,  he  happened  to  find,  as  was  sometimes  the  case, 
another  priest,  perhaps  a  stranger,  waiting  for  the  first  free  altar, 
he  would  on  no  account  take  precedence  of  him,  but  with  a  gentle 
respectful  smile  would  bid  him  go  first,  while  he,  absorbed  in  pro- 
found recollection,  waited  for  the  next  turn. 

Great  as  was  the  throng  of  duties  pressing  on  him,  he 
invariably  joined   with   his   small   community   in    the 
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hour's  recreation  prescribed  by  the  Rule  after  dinner 
and  supper.  Father  Signini  testifies  :  "  I  never  knew 
of  any  recreation  so  enjoyable,  so  exhilarating,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  instructive  as  those  I  remember  when 
I  lived  with  Rosmini  as  his  Secretary." 

At  recreation,  Don  Paoli  adds,  "it  was  a  beautiful 
thing  to  see  him,  as  sometimes  was  the  case,  talking  for 
a  whole  hour  with  some  young  Religious  of  little  mental 
capacity,  a  master  perhaps  of  one  of  the  Elementary 
Schools  who  had  come  to  see  him,  and  this  with  as 
great  affability  and  polite  respect  as  he  showed  to  his 
dear  and  venerated  friend,  Alessandro  Manzoni,  or  to 
any  other  of  the  great  men  who  came  to  visit  him." 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

APPROBATION    BY    THE    HOLY    SEE    OF    THE 
INSTITUTE    OF    CHARITY. 

(A.D.  1830-1839). 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  what  had  confirmed 
Rosmini  in  the  belief  that  in  undertaking  the  work  of 
the  Institute  of  Charity  he  was  obeying  a  Divine  call, 
were  the  encouragements  given  him  by  persons  of  great 
authority,  such  as  the  venerable  Marchesa  di  Canossa, 
foundress  of  the  "  Daughters  of  Charity,"  and  several 
Bishops  and  Cardinals.  But  the  greatest  encouragement 
was  that  which  he  received  from  successive  Popes,  first 
from  Leo  XII.,  next  from  Pius  VIII.,  in  that  memorable 
audience  (15th  May  1829)  which  had  so  decisive  an 
influence  in  fixing  the  tenour  of  Rosmini's  life  ever  after, 
when  the  Pope  sent  him  away  comforted  with  the  assur- 
ance that  he  "  was  on  the  right  road."  Moreover,  he  ex- 
pressly enjoined  on  him,  first,  that  before  leaving  Rome 
he  should  place  a  copy  of  the  Summary  of  the  Con- 
stitutions before  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Bishops 
and  Regulars,  to  examine  and  report  to  him  in  the 
usual  form  ;  second,  that  on  returning  to  Piedmont  he 
should  obtain  from  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in  which 
the  Institute  was  established  a  written  approval  of  the 
Constitutions,  and  send  it  to  him.  The  same  injunction 
he  repeated  a  little  later  in  an  audience  given  to  Ros- 
mini's friend.  Count  Mellerio,  saying  to  him,  "  Tell 
Rosmini  to  remember  what  We  have  said  to  him.     Tell 
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him  to  set  to  work  and  send."  Very  soon  after  this  the 
Pope  died. 

God  ordained  that  the  successor  of  Pius  VIII. 
should  be  that  Mauro  CappeUari,  who  had  for  so  many 
years  been  on  terms  of  affectionate  friendship  with 
Rosmini,  who  knew  all  about  his  worth,  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual,  who  knew  his  writings,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  proposed  Institute. 
After  having  been  made  Cardinal,  he  had  been  in  fact 
the  chief  mover  in  Rome  in  favour  of  its  approbation 
as  a  Religious  Society  sanctioned  by  the  Church. 

When  raised  to  the  Supreme  Pontificate  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  XVI.,  he,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
continued  to  take  the  same  interest  in  the  work  ;  but 
for  the  greater  satisfaction,  especially  of  the  Episcopate, 
he  wished  the  Institute  to  be  tested  by  time  and  by  its 
actual  working,  and  to  leave  the  petition  for  the  appro- 
bation to  take  its  course  through  the  ordinary  channel 
of  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars.  This, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  generally  a  long  course.  Rome 
proverbially  moves  slow,  and  so  it  has  never  to  retract. 

Nevertheless,  pending  the  delay,  the  Holy  Father 
sent  to  Rosmini  various  Briefs  containing  words  of 
encouragement  to  himself  and  commendations  to  the 
Bishops.  One  of  those  Briefs  was  in  reply  to  an 
account  which  Rosmini  had  sent  to  his  Holiness 
regarding  the  two  Houses  of  the  Institute  at  Monte 
Calvario  and  at  Trent,  and  with  which  he  had  accom- 
panied a  new  work  of  his  entitled  Principles  op  Moral 
Science.     The  Brief  is  as  follows  : 

Beloved  son,  health  and  Apostolic  benediction.  We  have 
received  with  much  joy  your  letter  of  the  loth  January,  which 
deserves  Our  regard  by  reason  of  the  expressions  it  contains  of 
your  homage  to  Us,  and  to  the  Apostolic  See,  in  which  also  you 
speakof  the  pious  Society  intituled  the  Instituteof  Charity,  founded 
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by  you  within  the  territory  of  Novara,  with  approbation  of  the 
Bishop  ;  and  you  also  informed  Us  previously  that  the  Institute 
had  lately  been  called  also  by  the  Bishop  of  Trent  into  his  Diocese, 
and  that  many  Ecclesiastics  of  great  virtue  have  there  associated 
themselves  with  you.  For  these  things,  We  have  returned  most 
humble  thanks  to  God,  the  Author  of  all  good ;  for  although  the 
said  Institute  is  not  as  yet  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  this  Holy 
See,  We  nevertheless  hope  much  good  from  it,  and  We  therefore 
rejoice  to  see  it  spreading  with  the  approval  of  the  Bishops,  Our 
venerable  Brethren.  .  .  .  Your  work  entitled  Principles  of  Moral 
Science  has  reached  Us,  and  We  return  you  thanks.  Although  We 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  read  it,  owing  to  the  most  weighty 
affairs  of  the  Apostolic  Princedom,  yet  We  are  persuaded  that  it  is 
in  every  part  in  agreement  with  sound  Doctrine,  and  most  use- 
ful for  its  defence.  Continue,  therefore,  beloved  son,  to  employ 
your  solicitude  and  your  cares  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
advantage  of  the  Church,  that  you  may  receive  in  heaven  the 
copious  reward  of  your  labours.  Receive,  meantime,  as  the  pledge 
of  Our  paternal  charity,  wherewith  We  embrace  you  in  the  bowels 
of  Christ,  the  Apostolic  benediction  which  from  the  depths  of  Our 
heart  We  impart  to  you. 

Given  at  Rome,  27th  March  1832. 

Gregory  P.  XVI. 

This  brief  shows  not  only  the  exceeding  goodwill 
of  the  Pope  towards  Rosmini  and  his  Institute,  but 
there  is  also  a  special  significance  in  the  passage  in 
which,  without  reading  Rosmini's  new  work,  he  pro- 
fesses his  confidence  in  the  perfect  soundness  of  his 
doctrine.  Already,  for  several  years,  accusations 
against  Rosmini's  doctrines  had  begun  to  be  circulated 
in  Rome.  Father  Gentili,  even,  and  Mr  de  Lisle,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  troubled  by  these  reports,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  were  set  at  rest  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  Cardinal  Vicar.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Pope 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Ros- 
mini, hence  he  was  not  afraid  to  express  his  confidence 
in  their  soundness  of  his  doctrine,  without  even  reading 
his  new  work. 
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Meantime  Rosinini  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  his 
Constitutions  warmly  approved,  after  careful  examina- 
tion, not  only  by  Cardinal  Morozzo,  Bishop  of  Novara, 
but  also  by  many  other  Bishops  ;  by  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Genoa,  the  Bishop  of  Cremona,  the  Bishop  of 
Susa,  and  Bishop  Baines,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Western 
District  in  England.  Their  approvals  arc  quoted  in  the 
Apostolic  Brief  of  Approval. 

A  still  greater  motive  of  consolation  was  derived  by 
Rosmini  from  reading  the  Brief  which  Gregory  XVI.  in 
1836  sent,  as  we  have  seen,  to  King  Charles  Albert,  ap- 
proving of  his  Majesty's  design  to  intrust  the  Abbey  of 
San  Michele  della  Chiusa  to  the  Institute. 

But  year  after  year  passed  away,  and  still  very  little 
was  done  by  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars 
in  the  way  of  progress.  In  fact,  it  was  only  in  1837, 
fully  seven  years  after  the  Congregation  had  had  the 
Summary  of  the  Constitutions  officially  placed  before 
them,  that  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  Institute 
of  Charity  took  a  really  active  form.  This  might  be 
thought  all  the  more  extraordinary,  as,  when  Rosmini 
left  Rome  in  1830,  all  seemed  in  train  for  a  compara- 
tively speedy  termination  of  the  affair.  But  events  had 
happened  since  1830  which  will  suffice  to  account  for 
the  delay.  The  Houses  of  the  Institute  at  Trent  and 
Rovereto,  though  opened  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
Prince-Bishop  of  Trent,  had  had  to  be  closed,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  consequence  of  peremptory  decrees 
emanating  from  the  Austrian  Government ;  which,  how- 
ever, so  many  Catholics  in  those  days  looked  upon  as 
the  great  supporter  of  the  Church,  and  especially  of  the 
Temporal  Sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See,  which  depended 
on  the  strength  of  Austria  in  Italy  as  the  mainstay  of 
social  order  in  Rome  and  in  the  Roman  States.  There 
was  more  than  this.      The  attack  on  Rosmini's  pub- 
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lished  works  had  begun  in  Rome  as  early  as  183 1,  and 
the  party  opposed  to  Rosmini  was,  as  has  been  observed, 
the  party  which  later  on  was  most  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  Austrian  predominance  in  Italy. 

There  is  no  wonder,  then,  if  there  had  been  delays 
in  Rome  in  promoting  the  approbation  of  the  Institute, 
although  nothing  could  be  more  certain,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  various  expressions  of  approval  in  the  Briefs 
of  the  Pope,  to  which  we  have  referred,  that  it  was  his 
wish  to  give  his  solemn  approbation  to  the  Order. 
He  wished  the  affair,  however,  to  go  through  the  ordinary 
routine.  If,  however,  in  the  end,  the  Pope  himself  had 
not  expressed  his  will  that  the  matter  should  be  taken 
in  hand  and  finished,  it  would  probably  have  gone  on,  as 
long  as  the  affair  of  the  Medical  College,  which,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  was  before  the  Sacred 
Congregation  for  a  great  number  of  years  before  any 
decision  was  elicited. 

Many  things  happen  in  Rome  that  the  Pope  has 
nothing  to  do  with.  Many  things  are  said  in  Rome  by 
persons  even  in  authority  that  have  really  no  authority, 
which  express  only  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  but  are 
intended  to  produce  an  impression  in  accordance  with 
his  wishes.  People  out  of  Rome  sometimes  speak  with 
bated  breath  of  "  what  they  say  in  Rome."  "  Oitr  ozvn 
correspondent"  makes  capital  of  what  "a  certain  Pre- 
late "  said  in  the  Ante-Camera  of  the  Vatican  ;  but  those 
who  know  Rome  know  the  value  of  these  rumours. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Pope  does  all  that 
is  done  by  officials,  still  less  that  the  sayings  of  officials 
are  the  sayings  of  the  Pope,  but  very  often  only  what 
they  would  zvisJi  him  to  say. 

The  preliminaries  of  all  affairs  have  to  go  through 
the  Ecclesiastical  Bureaux— tAX  bureaux  have  their  own 
ways   of  doing   work.     All    manner  of  technical  steps 
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have  to  be  i^onc  through,  and  forniaHties  comph'cd  with. 
The  system  which  we  know  in  England  as  red-tape  is  much 
the  same  everywhere ;  and  nowhere  more  than  in  Rome 
is  routine  and  precedent  the  estabh'shed  order,  which 
cannot  be  interfered  with  except  by  a  peremptory  man- 
date against  unnecessary  delays  from  the  Pope  himself. 

This  system  of  routine  and  technicality,  while  it  pre- 
vents all  undue  precipitancy  in  decisions,  makes  it 
always  possible  to  impede  the  progress  of  any  business, 
if  there  are  persons  sufficiently  influential  who  are 
known  to  desire  to  create  hindrances.  The  highest 
authorities  generally  know  nothing  of  the  causes  of  the 
delay,  but  there  are  ways  and  means  of  reaching  lower 
officials,  and  of  grave/ling  or  oiling  the  wheels  of  the 
machine  in  deference  to  known  or  inferred  wishes  of 
influential  personaggi. 

Rosmini,  however,  who  knew  the  influences  that  were 
at  work,  left  all  things  in  the  hands  of  the  Providence 
of  God,  Who  works  all  things  in  His  own  time  and 
way.  All  he  did  was  to  wait  patiently  in  prayer,  order- 
ing also  prayers  in  all  the  Houses  of  the  Institute,  that 
if  it  were  pleasing  to  God  the  Society  might  receive  the 
solemn  approbation  they  had  so  long  desired. 

It  was  now  seven  years  since  Rosmini's  return  from 
Rome  in  May  1830.  At  length,  hearing  nothing  from 
the  Sacred  Congregation,  and  knowing  well  the  mind 
of  the  late  and  of  the  present  Pope  to  be,  that  he  should 
take  the  steps  necessary  for  obtaining  the  Approval  of 
the  Order,  Rosmini  determined  to  send  Father  Robert 
Setti  to  Rome  as  his  Procurator  General,  in  order  to 
enter  into  direct  communication  with  the  Cardinals  of 
the  Congregation.  He  also  sent,  soon  after,  a  formal 
application  direct  to  the  Pope,  humbly  begging  that  his 
Regula  (summed  up  in  seventy-three  numbers)  might 
be  canonically  approved.     This  was  early  in  1837. 
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In  response  to  this  petition  five  special  Consultors 
were  appointed  to  examine  and  report  to  the  Cardinals 
of  the  Congregation.  Cardinal  Castracane  acted  as 
Promoter  of  the  Cause. 

Here,  however,  as  Rosmini  had  clearly  foreseen 
would  be  the  case,  the  difficulties  were  by  no  means  at 
an  end.  In  the  discussions  which  took  place  during 
the  various  sittings  of  the  Consultors,  strong  objections 
were  raised  against  the  proposed  Institute,  though  not 
by  the  majority.  The  opposition  turned  mainly  upon 
the  mode  of  holding  property,  which  was  not  to  be  by 
corporate  but  by  individual  ownership.  This  seemed  to 
the  objectors  an  unjustifiable  innovation  on  Canon  Law, 
and  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  vow  of  poverty 
essential  to  the  Religious  State.  In  reply,  Rosmini 
sent  up,  through  his  Procurator,  detailed  explanations, 
from  which  the  Consultors  could  see  that  the  right  in 
question,  although  truly  and  really  valid  before  the 
Civil  Law,  was,  in  the  Institute  of  Charity,  retained  and 
disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  the  spirit 
and  practice  of  Religious  Poverty  perfectly  unimpaired. 
He  also  gave  several  of  the  reasons  why  this  arrange- 
ment had  been  deemed  by  him  expedient  and  neces- 
sary. Two  of  these  were — ist,  That  the  Members  of 
the  Institute,  by  voluntarily  uniting  in  Religious 
Brotherhood,  did  not  mean  to  forfeit  their  common 
rights  as  citizens,  but  wished  to  keep  those  rights,  with 
the  object,  and  sole  object,  of  doing  the  greatest  good 
possible.  2nd,  That  if  the  necessity  should  arise,  they 
might  have  a  legal  means  of  defending  the  properties 
freely  consecrated  to  charity,  from  all  unjust  damage  or 
spoliation. 

Three  of  the  Consultors  declared  themselves  quite 
satisfied,  and  were  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Approba- 
tion, but  the  other  two,  although  they  withdrew  other 
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objections,  remained  firmly  opposed  to  the  provision 
regarding  the  individual  right  of  property.  No  doubt 
it  was  a  new  principle  in  Canon  Law  that  was  sanctioned 
on  this  point,  in  the  Approbation  of  the  Institute  of 
Charity,  and  this  principle,  introduced  by  Rosmini,  shows 
his  marvellous  foresight  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Church  and  of  Religious  Orders  in  relation  to  the 
changed  aspects  of  civil  society  in  this  nineteenth 
century.  What  would  those  excellent  men,  who  were 
so  strong  in  their  opposition,  have  thought,  if  some  one 
had  told  them  that  the  very  rule  which  they  were 
denouncing  as  fatal  to  the  Vow  of  true  and  effective 
Poverty  would,  some  thirty  years  later,  by  reason  of  the 
changed  circumstances  of  the  times,  be  adopted  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Church  in  Religious  Orders  generally } 
Indeed,  this  has  been  found  to  be  the  only  way  of 
securing  endowments  of  Religious  Orders,  under  the 
laws  which  have  confiscated  corporate  property,  and  it 
was  for  want  of  timely  permission  being  granted  to 
change  the  investments  of  their  property  that  such  an 
immense  quantity  of  the  property  of  Religious  Orders 
has  been  confiscated.  ^ 

Among  other  things  which  Rosmini  wrote  to  his 
Procurator,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  appreciation  of  this 
principle  contained  in  the  Rule,  we  have  the  following  : 

It  is  necessary  to  reflect  that  the  Institute  is  by  its  nature,  as  it 
were,  a  connecting  link  between  the  Regular  and  the  Secular 
Clergy  ;  hence  it  requires,  on  the  one  part,  to  retain  all  that  forms 
the  essence  of  the  Rehgious  State  in  accordance  with  the  Evan- 
gelical and  ApostoUc  teaching,  and  on  the  other  part  to  approach 
to  the  Secular  Clergy  in  what  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  Religious 

1  In  his  defence  of  this  principle  of  individual  proprietorship,  Don 
Paoli  observes  the  case  of  St  Jerom,  who,  though  a  monk,  retained,  and 
near  the  time  of  his  death  conveyed  by  sale,  a  property  that  belonged  to 
him  in  Dalmatia.  This  was  in  fact  the  general  rule  in  the  early  Christian 
centuries  before  mortmain  existed. 
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State.  Only  in  this  way  can  it  attain  its  end,  which  is  the  exercise 
of  universal  charity.  By  acting  in  this  way  it  thinks  it  will  be 
able  to  serve  God  and  the  Church  better,  and  to  render  itself  a 
subsidiary  body  ready  to  serve  humbly  and  willingly,  as  well  the 
Regular  Clergy,  with  which  it  has  the  Profession  in  common  of 
the  Evangelical  Councils,  as  the  Secular  Clergy,  of  which  it  retains 
the  external  form.  The  Institute  desires  to  be  the  servant  of  all, 
that  it  may  be  found  of  use  to  all." 

Rosmini  also  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  corre- 
sponding with  the  Consultors  by  means  of  his  Procu- 
rator, took  care  to  send  to  the  Cardinal  Promoter,  for 
his  own  use  and  that  of  the  Cardinals  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, a  full  explanation  of  the  plan  of  the  Constitutions, 
and  a  justification  of  the  single  parts,  in  order  that  their 
Eminences  might  in  the  meantime  have  an  opportunity 
of  considering  the  matter  at  leisure  by  themselves,  and 
forming  their  own  independent  judgment.  He  had  also 
sent  a  copy  of  these  documents  to  the  Pope. 

Seeing  that  the  affair  had  now  entered  its  eighth 
year  without  the  Congregation  having  come  to  any 
decision,  he  proposed  to  go  himself  to  Rome,  to  seek 
an  audience  of  the  Pope,  and  to  defend  his  cause  before 
his  Holiness.  He  wrote  in  fact  to  the  Holy  Father  to 
ask  his  approval  of  this  step.  It  is  probable  that  this 
letter  was  sent  through  Cardinal  Castracane.  But  here 
the  Providence  of  God  was  pleased  to  interfere,  for  the 
Pope  took  the  matter  in  hand.  This  happened  in  the 
following  way.  Cardinal  Castracane,  our  most  loyal 
friend,  had  often  tried  to  call  the  Pope's  direct  attention 
to  this  business,  and,  to  the  interminable  delays  with 
which  it  was  proceeding  through  the  Congregation  ;  but 
had  always  found  the  Pope's  mind  so  preoccupied  by 
other  business  of  greater  importance  that  he  had  never 
been  able  to  place  it  fairly  before  him.  But  now  that 
Rosmini  had  proposed  to  appeal  to  the  Pope  directly, 
and  had  written  a  letter  through  him  to  that  effect,  he 
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said  to  Don  Setti,  the  Procurator,  "Well,  look  here, 
to-morrow  I  shall  post  myself  in  the  Loggia,  through 
which  the  Pope  usually  passes  about  a  certain  hour.  If 
he  does,  he  will  be  pretty  sure  to  cast  his  eyes  on  me.  If 
he  should  happen  to  speak  to  me  first,  I  shall  have  a 
good  chance ;  if  not,  I  fear  I  shall  not."  Next  morning 
the  Pope  appears,  and  seeing  the  Cardinal,  exclaims 
with  great  cordiality,  "  Ah !  Eminenza,  you  here. ' 
"  Yes,  Holy  Father,  said  the  Cardinal,  and  I  am  very 
glad  of  my  good  fortune  in  being  able  to  speak  for  a 
moment  with  your  Holiness."  "  What  news  then  this 
morning,  Eminenza.-*"  said  the  Pope.  "  Only  this,  Holy 
Father,"  he  replied,  "about  the  cause  of  Rosmini  of 
which  these  blessed  Consultors  and  Porporati  seem 
never  to  mean  to  make  an  end."  "  You  are  quite  right," 
said  the  Pope,  "  it  must  be  finished,"  and  then  and  there 
the  order  was  given  for  the  Congregation  to  move  on 
and  finish  the  affair.  It  was  thus,  says  one  who  heard 
it  from  Don  Setti,  that  the  thing  was  done. 

The  word  of  the  Pope  had  a  wonderful  effect.  The 
Congregation  held  its  final  sitting  on  20th  December 
1838.  All  the  leading  points  of  the  question  were  once 
more  carefully  gone  over.  The  Cardinals  overruled 
the  objections  of  the  two  dissentient  Consultors  as  being 
without  solid  foundation,  and  together  with  the  other 
three  Consultors  unanimously  agreed  to  report  to  the 
Pope  in  favour  of  the  approval  of  the  Institute  of 
Charity.  Calm  faith  in  God,  prayer  and  patience  had 
won  Rosmini  his  cause. 

The  Holy  Father,  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  made  no 
delay  in  ratifying  tlie  Acts  of  the  Sacred  Congregation, 
and  giving  Canonical  force  to  the  Rule  of  the  Institute 
of  Charity  by  a  Viv(E  vocis  Oraculo.  Meantime  the 
Apostolic  Brief  of  Approbation  was  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared. 
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The  news  of  the  happy  event  reaching  him  on  Christ- 
mas day,  he  immediately  issued  an  order  to  all  the 
Brethren  of  the  Institute  to  make  a  solemn  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  the  great  favour  they  had  obtained,  and  in 
token  of  their  gratitude  he  enjoined  a  fast  every  Friday, 
and  the  recitation  of  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  every  day 
for  three  years. 

He  wrote  to  Cardinal  Castracane,  who  had  conducted 
the  affair  to  its  happy  conclusion,  saying  : 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  express  in  suitable  terms  my  grati- 
tude for  the  kindness  and  untiring  zeal  with  which  your  Eminence 
has  brought  to  a  prosperous  conclusion  a  cause  in  which  opponents 
have  not  been  wanting.  The  Institute  of  Charity,  so  long  as  our 
Lord  shall  be  pleased  to  maintain  it  in  His  Church,  will  keep  an 
undying  memory  of  your  Eminence,  as  its  benefactor  in  a  very 
special  way.     It  can  never  forget  its  debt  of  gratitude. 

Rosmini  also  wrote  to  his  Holiness,  warmly  thanking 
him  for  this  new  proof  of  his  benevolence.  On  the 
same  occasion  he  made  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for 
the  new  recommendations  which  his  Holiness  had  just 
sent  him  to  go  on  writing  and  publishing  his  philoso- 
phical works.  The  20th  of  December  1838  will  be  for 
ever  in  our  Institute  held  sacred  as  a  day  blessed  by 
heaven.  It  is  marked  in  the  Roman  Calendar  by  the 
Feast  of  Saints  Felix  and  Julius.  Father  Rosmini  on 
hearing  it,  observed  with  a  smile  of  singular  pleasure  on 
the  striking  and  cheering  coincidence  that  Felix  and 
Julius  were  the  Christian  names  of  the  only  ones 
amongst  our  Brethren  who  had  departed  this  life  up  to 
that  date,  namely,  Felice  Moschini  and  Giulio  Todeschi. 

Rosmini's  first  thought  was  to  fix  a  day  for  the  first 
Religious  Profession  to  be  made  in  the  Institute,  and  to 
prepare  for  it  as  many  of  his  companions  as  possessed 
the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  Constitutions.  He 
appointed   the  2Sth  of  March,  a  day  specially  dear  to 
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him,  not  only  because  of  his  tender  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  God  and  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  but 
also  because  he  had  received  both  his  natural  and 
supernatural  life  on  that  day.  The  companions  were 
twenty-two,  sixteen  in  Italy — twelve  Priests  and  four 
Lay  Brothers  ;  and  six  in  England — four  Priests,  a 
Deacon,  and  a  Lay  Brother.  In  Italy  the  Profession 
took  place  in  the  Church  of  Monte  Calvario.  Rosmini 
made  his  vows  first  in  the  hands  of  Father  Molinari,  the 
senior  of  his  companions  ;  then  he  received  the  vows  of 
all  the  others,  declaring,  however,  that  he  accepted  their 
choice  of  him  as  Superior  only  provisionally.  This 
choice  was  very  much  against  his  own  wishes  ;  so  little 
did  he,  in  his  humility,  think  the  Institute  to  be  his  own 
work,  or  depending  on  him.  Don  Carlo  Narchialli,  a 
most  pious  young  priest,  and  of  great  promise,  was  to 
have  been  of  the  company,  but  he  made  his  vows  on 
his  death-bed,  and  went,  as  we  hope,  to  heaven  the 
same  day,  since  the  Religious  Profession  is  held  to  be, 
as  it  were,  a  second  Baptism.^ 

In  England,  Father  Pagani,  the  Superior,  made  his 
vows  and  received  those  of  Father  Gentili  on  that  same 
25th  day  of  March,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Franciscan 
Convent  at  Spetisbury,  where  the  latter  was  Spiritual 
Director.  The  other  four,  namely,  Signini,  Rinolfi, 
Belisy,  and  a  lay  brother,  made  their  Religious  Profes- 
sion in  the  Chapel  of  the  College  of  Prior  Park,  Bishop 
Baines  kindly  officiating  in  the  name  of  Father  Rosmini. 
At  the  time  I  write.  Father  Cesar  Flecchia,  Rector  of 
the  House  in  Turin,  and  Father  Signini,  of  St  Ethel- 

^  Rosmini  had  in  heart  on  that  day  another  who  was  not  of  that  com- 
pany— his  earUest  companion,  Father  Lowenbriick.  But  he  had  ceased 
to  belong  to  tlie  Society,  having  some  time  before,  with  the  advice  of 
Rosmini,  gone  away,  hoping  to  find  a  more  congenial  field  for  the  exercise 
of  his  zeal.  He  remained,  however,  as  has  been  said,  always  deeply 
attached  to  the  Fathers  of  Charity. 
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dreda's,  London,  are  the  only  survivors  of  that  auspicious 
day. 

On  the  same  day  Rosmini  initiated  the  work  of  the 
Ascribed  Members  of  the  Order.  The  first  ascribed  in 
Italy  was  his  old  and  fast  friend,  Count  Mellerio,  and 
the  first  in  England  was  the  oldest  and  most  faithful, 
even  to  death,  of  our  English  friends,  Ambrose  Phillipps 
Lisle  of  Garendon.     R.LP. 

Rosmini  did  not  let  the  evening  arrive  before  writing 
to  the  Pope  to  inform  him  of  all  that  had  been  done  on 
that  day,  and  of  his  intention  to  proceed  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Rome  with  a  select  number  of  his  com- 
panions, to  ask  the  Apostolic  Benediction,  and  to  make 
with  these  in  the  Holy  City  the  Fourth  Vow,  binding 
themselves  to  go  anywhere  on  missions  according  to 
the  will  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  The  members  of  the 
Institute  who  make  this  vow  are  called  Presbyters. 
Those  who  made  this  vow  as  the  first  Presbyters  of  the 
Society  were,  besides  Father  Rosmini,  Fathers  Puecher, 
Gilardi,  Roberto  Setti,  from  Italy,  and  Father  Pagani 
and  Gentili,  who  came  from  England  to  make  them. 

Being  assembled  in  Rome,  they  had  their  audience  of 
the  Pope,  and  having  heard  from  him  that  he  had  de- 
cided absolutely  that  the  Founder  of  the  Institute  of 
Charity  should  be  its  first  General,  they  set  out  with 
joy  to  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian,  outside  the  walls. 
Here,  in  the  subterranean  Chapel  where  the  martyr 
Sebastian  lies  buried,  they  remained  long  in  silent  prayer, 
after  which  Rosmini  celebrated  Mass,  and  all  made  their 
Fourth  Vow  of  special  obedience  to  the  Pope,  Father 
Puecher,  who  was  present,  writes  in  his  Life  of 
Gentili : — 

Having][arrived  at  the  Communion,  the  Celebrant,  holding  in 
his  hand  the  Most  Holy  Body  of  Christ,  recited  aloud  his  own 
Vows,  in  a  clear  voice,  bending  down  profoundly  before  the  Altar. 
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Then  turning  to  his  companions  and  holding  the  }51essed  Sacra- 
ment, he  received  their  Profession  of  the  Vows,  one  after  the  other, 
which  they  sealed  by  the  reception  of  the  Sacred  Host.  This  was 
on  August  the  22nd,  1839. 

After  this  Rosmini  proposed  to  return  home,  but 
Cardinal  Castracane  persuaded  him  to  remain,  saying 
that  the  making  out  of  the  ApostoHc  Letters  would  be 
expedited  by  his  remaining.  These  were  signed  and 
sealed  with  "the  Fisherman's  Ring"  —  sub  anmdo 
Piscatoris — on  the  20th  of  September  1839.  They 
begin  with  the  words,  "  In  sublimi  Militantis  Ecclesia 
solio ;"  they  contain  the  Rule  of  the  Institute  of 
Charity,  word  for  word,  as  it  was  formulated  by 
Rosmini.  The  Holy  Father  declares  that  in  one  thing 
he  derogates  from  the  Rule,  in  that  he  himself  in  this 
first  instance  choses  the  General :  "  Our  beloved  son 
Antonio  Rosmini,  the  Founder  of  the  Institute,  a  man 
of  excellent  and  pre-eminent  genius,  adorned  with 
extraordinary  gifts  of  mind,  illustrious  in  the  highest 
degree  for  divine  and  human  knowledge,  but  not  less 
remarkable  for  his  piety,  religion,  probity,  virtue,' 
prudence,  and  for  his  wonderful  love  and  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  religion  and  towards  this  Apostolic  See." 

The  Apostolic  Letters  contain  also  other  words 
which  are  so  weighty  that  it  seems  right  to  translate 
them.     They  continue : 

Our  beloved  son,  the  Priest  Antonio  Rosmini,  who  wrote  this 
Rule  which  has  been  for  ten  years  continually  practised,  humbly 
asked  Us  to  confirm  it  by  our  Supreme  Authority,  so  that  the 
Institute  of  Charity,  already  planted  in  various  places  at  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  Bishops,  may  prosper  and  bring  forth 
flowers  and  fruit  more  abundantly,  and  expand  itself  into  other 
places  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  We,  to  whom  nothing  is  dearer 
than  to  favour  with  all  the  cordial  affection  of  Our  soul  such 
Institutions,  whence,  as  we  know,  very  many  and  very  great 
advantages    flow   to    all    Christian   peoples,  have  most  willingly 
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received  the  request  of  Our  beloved  son,  the  Priest  Antonio 
Rosmini.  But  before  determining  anything  by  our  own  Supreme 
Authority  in  an  affair  of  such  importance,  We  committed  to  the 
Congregation  of  Our  Venerable  Brethren  the  Cardinals  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Church  set  over  the  affairs  of  the  Bishops  and 
Regulars,  that  they  should  examine  with  all  diligence  this  Rule, 
eveiy  chapter  and  every  word,  in  order  to  judge  if  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  it  is  calculated  for  the  spiritual  profit  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute,  for  the  glory  of  Almighty  God,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  advantage  of  this  Apostolic  See,  and 
the  good  of  peoples . 

Our  Venerable  Brethren,  therefore,  of  the  same  Sacred  Congre- 
gation, having  also  taken  into  consideration  the  very  grave  and 
honourable  testimony  given  by  Our  Venerable  Brethren,  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  whom  We  have  already  named,  have  given 
their  judgment  that  the  above-named  Institute  and  its  Rule  ought 
to  be  approved.  For  these  reasons,  We  being  fully  persuaded  that 
this  Institute  will  turn  out  to  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and 
the  spiritual  advantage  of  peoples,  and  desiring  to  show  Our 
particular  good  will  towards  Our  beloved  son,  Antonio  Rosmini,  the 
Founder  of  this  Institute,  as  well  as  towards  all  those  who  are  at 
present  ascribed  or  at  any  future  time  shall  be  ascribed  to  this 
Institute  ;  of  Our  own  motu  propria,  with  full  knowledge,  and 
after  mature  deliberation,  made  by  Ourselves  of  the  matter,  with 
the  fulness  of  Our  Apostolic  Power,  by  these  present  Letters 
approve,  ratify,  and  confirm  in  every  part,  and  for  ever  the 
Institute  which  bears  the  name  of  Charity,  founded  by  Our  beloved 
son,  the  Priest  Antonio  Rosmini,  and  the  Rule  of  the  same 
Institute,  as  compiled  by  him,  and  which  is  inserted  in  these  Our 
Letters 

Finally,  We  exhort  all  Our  Venerable  Brethren,  Patriarchs, 
Archbishops,  and  Bishops  in  all  places,  that,  out  of  reverence  to 
Us  and  to  this  Apostolic  See,  they  will  consider  the  Society 
of  Charity  and  its  Associates,  as  most  highly  recommended  to 
them,  and  receive  and  treat  them  with  all  kindness  and  good  will. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

ROSMINI'S   LIFE   AT   STRESA. 
(A.D.    1835-1848.) 

After  some  years  the  arrival  of  persons  who  came  to 
see  Rosmini  from  all  parts,  to  converse  on  important 
matters,  became  so  frequent,  that  he  could  seldom  be 
at  recreation  with  the  Community,  but  had  to  receive  at 
his  own  table  and  entertain  his  guests.  After  the  death 
of  Madame  Bolangaro,  who  had  left  him  her  mansion 
on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  he  went  to  reside  there  with 
his  small  community,  or,  as  it  was  called,  \\\q  famiglia 
Generalizzia.  Here  he  received  and  entertained  strangers 
with  his  accustomed  hospitality,  according  to  the  words 
of  the  Apostle,  "  Use  hospitality  without  grudging  ;  " 
and  here  he  lived  for  the  last  five  years  of  his  life. 

At  his  table  all  was  simple  as  befitted  a  Religious, 
but  served  with  a  refinement  and  propriety  that  made 
it  no  mortification  for  secular  persons,  used  to  the 
highest  social  surroundings.  The  chambers  set  apart 
for  guests  were  well  appointed  handsome  rooms,  but  his 
own  room  was  as  simple  as  the  cell  of  a  Capuchin. 
There  was  no  furniture  in  it  but  his  simple  bed,  a 
writing  desk  of  plain  unpainted  wood,  two  wooden 
chairs,  a  washstand,  and  kneeling  place,  with  a  crucifix 
and  a  small  print  of  the  Mater  dolorosa.  In  the  cell, 
which  was  also  his  bedroom,  he  wrote,  or  rather  dictated, 
all  his  works.  He  kept  no  books  by  him,  but  in  an 
instant   he   could    find   in   his    notes,  the    extract  and 
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reference  that  he  needed.  What  appeared  strange  was 
that  he  was  seldom'seen  studying,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  Father  Signini,  who  wrote  to  dictation 
several  of  his  works,  says  : 

It  was  often  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  how  or  when  he 
prepared  the  things  he  dictated  or  wrote  ;  yet  he  was  always 
thoroughly  prepared.  It  was  always,  so  to  speak,  a  giving  out, 
never,  so  far  as  any  one  could  see,  a  laying  in  of  stock.  He  had 
studied,  but  it  was  years  before  ;  he  never  forgot  what  he  had  read  ; 
but,  in  fact,  he  was  always  studying  as  well  as  praying. 

His  one  aspiration  was  to  make  truth  better  known, 
and  in  all  truth  he  sought  God,  and  in  God  he  sought  all 
truth. 

Before  he  came  to  reside  at  the  Palazzo,  during 
Madame  Bolangaro's  life,  his  daily  walk  was  down  the 
hill  to  the  shore,  and  sometimes  along  the  margin  of  the 
Lake.  He  usually  finished  by  a  visit  of  a  few  minutes 
to  the  good  old  lady,  which  was  one  of  the  great  con- 
solations of  her  life.  Afterwards  he  went  with  his 
Secretary  into  the  rooms  set  apart  for  him  in  the 
Palazzo,  and  there  spent  the  time  till  near  sunset  in 
dictating  letters,  or  other  lighter  compositions,  such  as 
articles  for  reviews  and  the  like. 

The  time  in  which  he  wrote  his  important  works  was 
during  the  hours  in  the  morning  between  breakfast  and 
dinner.  He  rose  at  five,  and  devoted  the  first  hour  to 
Meditation,  after  this  he  said  Mass,  and  remained  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  making  his  thanksgiving.  Then 
came  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  little  bread.  After  that  he 
read  his  letters  which  just  then  arrived  by  post.  Then 
the  severe  mental  work  of  the  day  began.  He  was 
ready  to  the  instant ;  his  first  act,  standing  at  his  desk, 
was  to  mend  the  pen  of  his  amanuensis,  and  he  would 
make  a  quill  pen  last  eighteen  months  ;  for  he  saw  the 
principle  of  Religious  Poverty  and  of  wasting  nothing 
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that  beloiii^s  to  God,  in  the  smallest  matters.  He  would 
then  begin  to  dictate,  generally  uninterruptedly  for 
about  two  hours  and  a  half,  walking  up  and  down  his 
chamber.  He  always  took  up  the  thread  of  his  argu- 
ment exactly  where  he  had  left  it  the  day  before. 
Sometimes  his  mind  so  worked  that  it  drew  forth  heavy 
drops  of  perspiration  on  his  forehead  and  over  his  whole 
frame,  through  the  action  of  the  blood  working  from  heart 
to  brain  ;  for  he  felt  as  intensely  as  he  thought.  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  this  abandonment  of  his  whole  being  to 
the  elucidation  of  truth  for  which  his  love  was  a  passion, 
he  was  always  ready  to  break  off  his  dictation  and  go 
on  the  instant  to  the  reception  room  at  the  call  of 
Divine  Providence  to  perform  some  act  of  charity.  With 
him  courtesy  was  a  department  of  charity,  and  he  never 
showed  himself  preoccupied  or  wearied,  even  in  the 
case  of  mere  visits  of  compliment,  and  with  persons 
who  did  not  know  when  to  leave.  So  that  it  happened 
sometimes  that  a  whole  morning  was  thus  occupied, 
he  would  never  have  said  wasted,  for  he  kept  himself 
always  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  had  no  voluntary 
choice  as  to  one  employment  of  time  or  another, 
provided  he  felt  that  he  was  doing  the  Will  of  God. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  present  college  at  Stresa 
has  been  much  enlarged  since  the  death  of  its  founder. 
Speaking  of  the  old  Noviciate,  which  was  of  consider- 
able size,  built  round  a  quadrangle,  Don  Paoli  says, 
"  The  House  of  Stresa  was  made,  by  Rosmini,  much 
larger  than  the  needs  of  the  Noviciate  then  required. 
I  one  day  asked  him  why  he  was  building  it  so  large. 
He  answered,  'From  the  year  1825,  I  have  always  had 
the  greatest  confidence  that  God  would  bless  this  under- 
taking which  I  have  not  gone  to  seek,  but  have  found 
on  my  path.  A  time  will  come  when  "  the  Lord  shall 
whistle  to  them  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  behold 
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they  shall  come  with  speed  swiftly  "  (Isaias  v.  26) ;  have 
confidence.'  This  same  confidence  he  expressed  also 
in  the  inscription  he  had  set  up  over  his  cell  door  at 
Stresa  :  '  In  silentio  et  in  spe  erit  fortitudo  vestra,'  '  In 
silence  and  in  hope  shall  your  strength  be '  (Isa.  xxx. 
15);  and  the  same  is  expressed  in  those  other  words 
written  over  his  cell  at  Calvario  :  '  Bonum  est  praistolari 
cum  silentio  salutare  Dei,' '  It  is  good  to  await  in  silence 
the  salvation  of  God  '  (Lam.  Jen).  In  fact,  he  lived  to 
see  his  House  at  Stresa  too  small  for  his  children." 

During  the  ten  years  from  1836  to  1846,  without  ever 
flagging  in  the  great  work  of  the  restoration  of  philo- 
sophy, to  which,  as  it  has  been  seen,  he  was  called  by 
the  voice  of  three  successive  Popes,  he  also  employed 
himself  from  time  to  time  in  giving  Retreats  to  the 
Clergy,  when  invited  by  the  Bishops  of  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy.  He  had  already,  before  leaving  the  Tyrol, 
given  Retreats  to  the  Clergy  of  Trent  and  Rovereto,  and 
after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Piedmont,  at 
the  invitation  of  his  successor  at  San  Marco,  the  Arch- 
priest  Don  Ignazio  Sardagna,  he  gave,  in  1840,  the 
annual  Retreat  to  the  Clergy  of  Rovereto.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  gave  the  Clergy  Retreat  at  Verona  ;  in 
1842,  at  Bergamo;  in  1843,  at  Brescia;  in  1844,  at 
Ivrea ;  and  in  the  same  year  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Diocese  of  Novara.  At  this  Retreat  Canon  Gastaldi 
was  present,  afterwards  a  zealous  Father  of  Charity  in 
England,  and  who  died  Archbishop  of  Turin.  Rosmini 
also  preached  the  Clergy  Retreats  in  the  Diocese  of 
Vercelli  in  1845,  and  in  1846  at  Lodi. 

In  these  Retreats  he  generally  took  with  him  Father 
Puecher  as  his  assistant,  to  whom  he  assigned  what  is 
usually  considered  the  principal  part,  namely,  the 
Meditations,  or  Sermons  on  the  Eternal  truths.  He 
selected  for  his  own  share  the  Instnictions  or  Examina- 
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tions  of  Conscience  on  the  duties  of  the  Priest.  He  had 
prepared  these  with  the  greatest  care ;  they  were  most 
simple,  yet  full  of  theological  and  ascetical  knowledge, 
and  have  a  force  and  eloquence  that  comes  from  pro- 
found conviction,  and  a  heart  filled  with  charity.  They 
are  published  in  Italian  in  the  volume  entitled  Con- 
ferenze  sni  Doveri  Ecelesiastici}  They  form  a  complete 
manual  of  the  duties  of  the  Priesthood. 

Rosmini  always  read  his  Instructions  during  these 
Retreats,  but  the  tone  of  his  voice  had  in  it  a  peculiar 
sweetness  and  force  of  expression.  The  minds  of  the 
more  intelligent  hung  suspended  on  his  words;  but  it  is 
said  that  the  preaching  of  Father  Puecher,  his  com- 
panion, which  was  that  of  an  ordinary  earnest  and 
eloquent  Italian  preacher,  was  more  appreciated  by  the 
majority  of  the  hearers. 

During  one  of  his  visits  to  Rovereto,  he  blessed  the 
marriage  of  his  brother  Joseph,  whom,  after  his 
mother's  death,  he  had  made  the  ostensible  head  of  the 
family  in  the  Palazzo  at  Rovereto,  and  for  whom  he 
had  been  the  means  of  obtaining  an  alliance  with  a 
noble  lady,  in  every  way  calculated  to  make  him  happy, 
and  with  a  considerable  fortune. 

Here,  at  Rovereto,  in  1842,  he  was  visited  by  Dr 
Polding,  O.S.B.,  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  who,  having 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Fathers  of  Charity  in  Eng- 
land, and  placed  some  of  his  young  students  under  their 
care,  came  to  ask  the  P'ounder  for  members  of  the 
Order  to  make  a  foundation  in  his  vast  Diocese,  which 
then  comprised  the  whole  of  Australia.  This  at  the 
time  was  found  to  be  impossible,  as  also  a  similar  re- 
quest that  was  made  by  a  Polish  noble  family,  who 
were  desirous  of  an  establishment  of  the  Order  on  their 

^  These  discourses  have  been  translated,  and  have  a  large  circulation  in 
Germany. 
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estates  in  Poland.  Other  visitors  of  distinction,  as 
Father  Signini  tells  us,  came  "  from  all  parts  to  visit  the 
Hermit  of  Stresa,  and  to  consult  him  ;  and  all  went 
away  as  much  impressed  by  his  modesty  and  humility 
as  by  his  profound  reach  of  mind  and  immense  erudi- 
tion. He  was  in  relation  with  most  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  Italy — Silvio-Pellico,  Manzoni,  and  others  of 
the  highest  literary  fame.  Besides  these,  there  were 
professors  of  universities,  Bishops  and  high  dignitaries, 
Generals  of  Religious  Orders,  Statesmen  ;  I  remember, 
e.g.,  the  Due  de  Polignac  (a  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
genus  homo),  the  Prince  of  Leichtenstein,  and  many 
others.  I  know  that  Cardinal  (then  Bishop)  Wiseman 
was  there  some  time  before  1843  with  a  party  of 
English  gentlemen,  among  them,  I  think,  Mr  Amherst 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  Northampton),  then  a  layman 
and  a  student  at  Oscot  College,  of  which  Bishop  Wise- 
man was  the  President.  I  think  also  the  present  Lord 
Dormer,  then  also  a  student,  was  of  the  company. 
They  stayed  for  some  days  with  Madame  Bolangaro, 
who  had  a  special  fondness  for  English  visitors,  at  her 
Palazzo,  which  was  a  kind  of  opeji  house.  I  remember 
hearing  of  old  Abat  Branzini,  the  Chaplain,  being 
greatly  amused  and  wondering  at  the  '  meat  break- 
fasts,' a  thing  unknown  in  Italy,  which  these  young 
Englishmen  were  able  to  dispose  of,  and  yet  be  quite 
ready  to  do  full  justice  to  the  dinner,  which  came  about 
one  o'clock." 

During  their  stay  Bishop  Wiseman  had  many  long 
conversations  with  Rosmini,  and  conceived  so  high  an 
opinion  of  him  that  he  afterwards  declared  his  belief 
that  Rosmini  would  one  day  be  ranked  with  St.  Augus- 
tine and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  among  the  most  luminous 
intelligences  that  this  world  had  produced.  This  I  re- 
member well  to  have  been  told  by  one  to  whom  Dr 
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Wiseman  said  it  soon  after  liis  return  to  England  from 
his  visit  to  Stresa. 

It  was  during  these  years  of  his  h'fe  that  he  completed 
many  of  those  philosophical  labours  which  have  made 
his  world-wide  renown. 

It  was  also  during  this  period  that  Rosmini  instituted 
the  College  of  Schoolmasters  at  Intra.  This  began, 
like  all  his  other  works,  through  his  having  been  re- 
quested to  perform  an  act  of  charity.  Madame  Bolangaro 
asked  him  to  undertake  the  charge  of  two  schools — one 
for  boys,  the  other  for  girls  and  infants — that  had  been 
established  by  her  grandfather  at  Stresa  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish.  He  sent  Giacomo  Lugan,  one  of 
his  most  trusty  lay-brothers,  to  Turin,  to  learn  the 
method  of  teaching  from  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools.  On  his  return,  he  took  charge  of  the  poor 
school  for  boys  at  Stresa.  This  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Training  College  of  San  Martino,  at  Intra,  a  large 
town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lake,  where  our 
Brothers  have  large  day-schools.  The  school  for  girls 
and  infants  at  Stresa  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Sisters  of  Providence,  of  whom  and  of  their  Institution, 
as  a  branch  of  the  Institute  of  Charity,  mention  will  be 
made  in  another  chapter. 

In  1839,  four  years  after  Rosmini  had  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Stresa,  there  came  among  his  many  other 
visitors  the  Prince  d'Aremberg,  a  distinguished  mili- 
tary officer  and  grand  Seigneur  of  large  property  in 
Austria,  and  also  in  Belgium. 

He  sought  the  counsel  of  Rosmini  on  a  project  he 
had  long  had  in  mind — to  devote  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  establishment  of  a  College  of  Physicians,  who 
should  study  the  science  of  healing  more  profoundly, 
religiously,  and  conscientiously  than  was  the  case  at 
most  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  day,  which  were,  un- 
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happily,  but  too  much  affected  by  materiahsm.  As  a 
mihtary  man  and  a  good  Christian  he  had  seen,  with 
deep  pain,  the  great  neglect  of  patients  through  the 
ignorance  and  unconscientious  performance  of  their 
duties  by  the  ordinary  practitioners  in  military  and 
public  hospitals.  He  had  also  seen  the  opportunities 
for  doing  good  to  souls  too  often  lost  through  the  want 
of  Christian  faith  in  the  attendants  on  dying  men.  He 
wanted  doctors  to  be  religious  men,  and  he  begged 
Rosmini  to  help  him  to  cany  his  charitable  project  into 
practice. 

The  founder  of  the  Institute  v/hich  takes  its  name 
from  Charity  could  not  refuse  so  definite  an  invitation 
to  consider  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  combine 
with  his  Institute  the  work  proposed  by  the  Prince. 
One  thing  which  made  Rosmini  think  that  this  work 
might  be  the  Will  of  God  was  that,  just  at  the  time 
when  it  was  proposed,  a  medical  man  of  learning  and 
practice,  a  doctor  of  the  University  of  Turin,  came  to 
enter  the  Institute.  This  was  Don  Giuseppe  Aimo,  at 
that  time  a  layman,  but  now  for  more  than  forty  years 
a  most  respected  priest,  and  for  many  years  Provincial 
of  the  Order  in  Italy. 

Rosmini  having  pondered  the  matter,  saw  its  many 
difficulties,  and  advised  the  Prince  to  apply  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  for  his  powerful  patronage  in  a  work 
of  such  magnitude  ;  but  so  great  was  the  Prince's  con- 
fidence in  Rosmini's  personal  character,  and  in  the 
capability  of  the  Institute  for  adapting  itself  to  every 
call  of  Divine  Providence,  that  he  insisted  on  placing  in 
his  hands  the  sum  of  500,000  lire — or  20,000  pounds 
sterling — for  making  the  foundation.  This  capital  was 
safely  invested  in  the  purchase  of  profitable  farm  lands 
and  vineyards,  under  a  most  careful  administration,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  ready  for  the  work  he  had  so 
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much  at  heart,  whenever  it  shoukl  be  found  possible  to 
take  it  in  hand. 

Rosmini  prepared  an  outhne  of  statutes  for  the  pro- 
jected College.  Its  aim  was  to  promote  a  high  class  of 
medical  studies.  It  was  to  be  formed,  1st,  Of  members 
of  the  Institute  of  Charity,  both  priests,  and  brothers 
(called  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  Order,  Temporal 
Coadjutors).  2nd,  Of  non-members  of  the  Institute, 
though  if  possible  ascribed  to  it.  These  were  to  be  of 
two  classes — ist,  Fully  qualified  medical  practitioners. 
2nd,  Medical  students  going  through  their  University 
course.  The  College  was  therefore  to  be  placed  in 
some  University  City ;  it  was  also  to  have  a  hospital 
attached. 

In  preparation  for  this  work,  Rosmini  purchased  a 
magnificent  library  of  medical  works,  complete  from 
the  earliest  times  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  project  of  this  Medical  College,  drawn  out  in  all 
its  details,  was  placed  by  Rosmini  before  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  and  Father 
Robert  Setti,  who  was  already  Procurator  General  in 
Rome,  engaged  in  promoting  the  approval  of  the 
Institute  of  Charity  by  the  Holy  See,  received  instruc- 
tions to  conduct  this  case  also. 

No  answer  came  from  the  Sacred  Congregation 
during  Rosmini's  life-time  as  to  the  Medical  College"; 
but  some  years  later  the  Prince  was  officially  informed 
that  "  The  Sacred  Congregation  did  not  disapprove 
the  project,  but  thought  it  would  be  better  to  establish 
a  Medico-Surgical  College,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Institute  of  Charity,  where  young  men  intended  for  the 
profession  might  learn  solid  principles  of  religion  and 
sound  philosophy,  and  then  pursue  their  studies  in  the 
University  in    the  different   branches  of  the    medical 
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science,  under  the  same  direction  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  studies."  ^ 

As  this  response  did  not  inckide  either  of  the  two 
main  points  which  the  Prince  had  in  contemplation, 
viz.,  the  College  of  higher  medical  studies,  and  Professed 
Religious  as  the  chief  members  of  the  same,  he  did  not 
feel  satisfied  with  it.  He  therefore  wrote  to  Rosmini's 
successor,  Father  Pagani,  sa3Mng  that  he  would  take 
time  to  think  over  the  matter,  with  a  view  if  possible  to 
a  decision  ;  but  before  coming  to  any  conclusion  he 
himself  died. 

Afterwards  with  the  consent  of  the  D'Aremberg 
family,  it  was  decided  to  establish,  with  the  above 
named  funds,  an  Orphanage  at  Sainghin,  near  Lille,  on 
the  confines  of  Belgium,  where  the  family  has  large 
possessions.  This  Institution  has  existed  for  twenty 
years.  Two  hundred  boys  are  there  educated,  many  of 
them  gratuitously,  others  paying  a  small  pension.  It 
has  already  been  the  means  of  bringing  out  many 
excellent  vocations  for  the  Priesthood  and  for  the 
Order,  and  of  placing  many  boys  in  situations  to  which 
they  could  never  have  aspired  but  for  the  excellent 
education  they  have  received  through  the  munificent 
foundation  of  the  pious  Prince  D'Aremberg,  whom  may 
God  eternally  reward. 

Another  important  establishment  was  offered  to 
Rosmini  in  the  year  1838,  at  Verona,  to  which  city  he 
had,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Bishop,  sent  two 
priests  in  1836,  on  the  closing  of  the  House  of  the 
Order  at  Trent,  to  supply  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 

^  Religion  and  sound  philosophy .  These  words  of  the  Roman  authorities, 
spoken  in  regard  of  'Ko%\\\m\!?,  philosophy,  are  one  of  the  many  proofs  that 
the  opposition  to  Rosmini's  doctrines,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  though 
raised  in  Rome,  does  not  proceed  from  the  Roman  authorities,  but  from 
a  school  of  opinion  in  Rome,  having  its  seat  among  certain  influential 
Professors  of  the  Roman  College. 
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German  portion  of  the  population  during  the  visitation 
of  the  cholera. 

Monsignor  Gualteri,  Archpriest  of  St  Zeno,  having 
observed  their  zeal  and  assiduity  in  this  work,  conceived 
so  great  an  esteem  for  the  Institute  of  Charity,  that  he 
obtained  permission  from  the  Bishop,  as  well  as  from 
the  Austrian  authorities,  to  resign  the  Church  and 
Parish,  of  which  he  had  the  Patronage,  to  the  Institute, 
to  be  held  and  served  by  a  Community  of  Priests,  in 
perpetuity. 

In  a  document,  signed  by  Monsignor  Gualteri,  he 
adds  : — 

Wishing  that  the  Abbatial  Church  of  St  Zeno  the  Greater  shall 
be  adorned  by  a  Congregation  of  Religious  in  aid  of  the  Parish,  I 
intend  and  will  that  all  my  assets,  being  a  capital  of  about  50^000 
Austrian  lire  (about  ^2Cn3o),  shall  devolve  on  them  as  a  compen- 
sation for  their  labours,  the  income  being  devoted  to  their  main- 
tenance. Moreover,  I  desire  and  intend  that  the  above  named 
Congregation  shall  be  the  Institute  of  Charity  founded  by  the 
priest  Antonio  Rosmini  of  Rovereto,  formerly  established  at 
Trent  ;  and  this,  because  the  Institute  of  Charity  is  by  its  consti- 
tution fitted  in  a  special  manner  to  undertake  the  pastoral  charge, 
as  the  greatest  of  their  works  of  charity ;  all  this,  however,  de- 
pendently  on  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 
Thus  I  dispose  in  view  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  good  of  my 
Parishioners  who  number  4600  souls. 

This  was  intended  to  have  been  a  Deed  of  Gift,  to 
take  effect  immediately,  but  although  the  Bishop  gladly 
gave  his  consent,  the  Imperial  p/acet,  without  which  the 
Institute  could  not  be  formally  installed  in  the  Church 
of  St  Zeno,  was  not  obtained  till  March  1846.  In  the 
meantime  Monsignor  Gualteri  died. 

Pius  IX.,  by  a  Brief,  dated  May  1847,  sanctioned  the 
undertaking,  and  directed  the  Bishop  to  arrange,  in 
union  with  Rosmini,  the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  the 
pious  designs  of  the  deceased  Parish  Priest.  This,  we 
need  not  say,  was  done. 

X 
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Rosmini  was  determined  to  found  at  Verona  a  perfect 
Parochial  House,  according  to  the  Constitutions,  having 
one  part  pubhc,  for  the  use  of  the  Parish  Priest  and 
his  assistants  in  deahng  with  the  parishioners  and 
receiving  guests,  the  other  part  private,  being  the  Re 
ligious  House  in  which  the  Community  were  to  reside 
and  have  their  spiritual  exercises  in  common.  For  this 
purpose  he  remained  at  Verona  during  the  spring  of 
1847,  waiting  while  the  plans  were  being  matured  for 
the  new  buildings,  and  as  the  site  at  St  Zeno's  was 
too  small  for  his  purpose,  additional  ground  had  to  be 
bought.  Meantime  Rosmini,  together  with  a  few  of 
his  priests  in  charge  of  the  parish,  resided  in  the  old 
Parochial  House,  During  his  six  months'  stay  at 
Verona  he  found  time  to  write  a  large  portion  of  the 
Teosofia^  which  is  beyond  doubt  the  greatest  and 
most  monumental  of  all  his  philosophical  works. 

While,  however,  Rosmini  was  arranging  all  things  to 
fulfil  the  important  work  that  seemed  on  the  point  of 
being  entrusted  to  the  Institute  in  perpetuity,  the  good 
Providence  of  God  disposed  that  it  was  not  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  for  before  a  stone  of  the  new  buildings 
of  St.  Zeno  was  laid,  the  first  cannon  shot  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ticino  had  announced  that  war  had  commenced 
between  Austria  and  Piedmont.  The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  always  jealous  of 
Italian  influences.  At  this  moment  it  was  also  deeply 
irritated  with  Pope  Pius  IX.,  who,  although  he  refused 
to  join  in  the  war  with  Piedmont  for  the  liberation  of 
Italy  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  was  using  his  endeavours 
to  induce  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  resign  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  and  leave  Italy  to  the 
Italians.  Rosmini,  as  he  shared  the  views  of  Pius  IX., 
shared  also  the  bad  will  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
especially  when  it  became  known  that  he  had  accepted, 
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as  we  shall  see  later  on,  a  Diplomatic  Mission  to  the 
Pope,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  solution  of  the  political 
complications  then  imminent  in  favour  of  a  Federation 
of  Italian  States, 

It  was  in  1849,  when  Rosmini  was  on  his  way  back 
from  Gaeta,  whither  he  had  accompanied  Pius  IX.  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  that  he  received  notice  of  a 
decree  of  the  Courts  at  Vienna,  ordering  the  Priests  of 
his  Institute  to  resign  the  Church  and  Parish  of  St  Zeno, 
together  with  the  legacy  that  had  been  left  them  by  the 
late  Parish  Priest.  For  a  third  time,  therefore,  the 
Institute  had  to  retire  from  the  Austrian  Dominions.^ 

We  have  had  to  anticipate  events  in  this  part  of 
the  narrative  in  order  to  conclude  the  account  of  the 
mission  of  the  Institute  at  Verona.  These  events, 
however,  give  us  the  key  to  explain  the  reason  of  the 
long  opposition  to  Rosmini  by  a  certain  influential 
party  in  Italy.  The  fact  is,  that  Rosmini  was  of  the 
opinion  of  Pius  IX.,  that  the  occupation  by  Austria  of 
the  Italian  Provinces  and  its  predominating  influence 
at  the  Courts  of  Rome,  Naples,  Tuscany,  and  of  the 
smaller  Principalities,  was  the  cause  of  the  seething  dis- 
content and  of  the  secret  societies  which  were  a  continual 
danger  and  required  perpetual  repression,  and  that  all 
these  causes  tended  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  the 
Italians  from  the  Holy  See  itself.  We  shall  have  to 
return  to  these  subjects  later  on,  but  I  will  only  observe 
that  Rosmini  hoped,  as  Pius  IX.  hoped  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Roman  Revolution  drove  the  Pope  to 
Gaeta,  that  a  way  might  be  found  to  satisfy  the  just 

1  To  some  it  may  seem  strange  that,  after  having  been  sent  away  from 
Trent  and  Rovereto  by  the  Austrian  Government,  Rosmini  should  attempt 
for  a  third  time  to  make  an  establishment  within  the  Empire.  The 
Government  however  had  given  its  assent,  and  Rosmini  accepted,  be- 
cause it  was  the  invitation  of  the  Bishop,  and  he  could  not  tell  what 
Providence  might  dispose. 
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aspirations  of  the  Italians  for  National  Unity  and  for 
freedom  from  the  foreign  occupation  of  Austria,  without 
interfering  with  the  just  rights  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
other  Italian  Princes.  This  policy  of  Pius  IX.  was 
opposed  by  a  powerful  ecclesiastical  party  in  Rome, 
which  was  identified  with  opposition  to  Italian  unity, 
and  in  favour  of  Austria.  By  this  party  Rosmini  was 
accused  of  Liberalism  in  politics,  a  charge  he  shared 
with  Pius  IX.  It  is  this  same  party  which,  at  this 
moment,  does  not  hesitate  to  make  the  same  charges 
secretly  against  Leo  XIII.,  and  even  publicly  in  the 
unfortunate  letter  written  last  year  (1885)  by  Cardinal 
Pitra,  though  since  retracted,  and  by  other  less  import- 
ant writers  of  the  same  school. 

The  charge  of  Liberalism  in  politics  is  the  real  grava- 
men, and  the  secret  reason  of  the  persistent  attempts 
during  forty  years  to  obtain  a  verdict  of  the  Holy  See 
against  Rosmini's  orthodoxy — attempts  which  have 
utterly  failed.  Yet  they  have  succeeded  in  this,  that 
by  means  of  continual  attacks  on  Rosmini's  orthodoxy, 
made  through  wide-spread  periodicals  and  journals 
under  the  influence  of  this  party,  they  have  been  able  to 
discredit  to  a  considerable  extent  before  numbers  of 
good  Catholics,  a  profound  and  brilliant  writer,  whose  in- 
fluence in  Italy  would  otherwise  have  been  much  greater, 
and  who  is  actually  more  esteemed  by  impartial  and 
unprejudiced  persons  than  perhaps  any  other  Catholic 
writer  of  this  century.  But  of  this  it  will  be  necessary 
to  speak  later  on  in  its  proper  place. 

The  thirteen  years  of  Rosmini's  continuous  residence 
at  Stresa,  from  1835  to  1848,  were  full  of  events  which 
will  be  treated  separately  in  subsequent  chapters,  such 
as  the  establishment  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  the 
English  Mission,  and  other  things  which  will  be 
incidentally  mentioned.     Many  other  invitations  were 
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made  to  Rosmini  to  found  establishments,  besides  those 
that  have  been  mentioned,  but  these  he  was  obliged  to 
refuse  for  want  of  subjects.  One  of  these  was  from 
Cardinal  Franzoni,  Archbishop  of  Turin,  another  from 
the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Novara  to  make  an  establish- 
ment of  the  Order  in  his  cathedral  city.  It  was  also 
during  this  period  that  most  of  Rosmini's  voluminous 
works  were  written. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

CAUSES   WHICH    LED   TO    ROSMINl'S    DIPLOMATIC    MIS- 
SION TO  ROME. 

(a.d.  1846-1849.) 

We  pass  now  to  a  new  scene  in  the  Life  of  Rosmini, 
one  of  stirring  interest — his  diplomatic  mission  to 
Rome  ;  but  first  a  few  words  of  introduction  are  neces- 
sary on  the  causes  which  led  to  it.  This  will  take  us 
far  away  from  the  peaceful  valley  of  Domodossola  and 
from  Stresa,  with  its  tranquil  lake — symbols  of  his 
chosen  life  of  retirement  and  contemplation. 

The  whole  world  was  filled  with  the  name  of  Pius 
IX.,  who,  on  ascending  the  Papal  Throne  in  1846,  at 
once  proclaimed  an  amnesty  to  all  political  prisoners, 
and  permission  to  return  to  their  homes  to  all  political 
exiles.  But  how  was  it  that  these  crying  miseries 
existed  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  thus  called  for 
the  benevolent  exercise  of  pity  on  the  part  of  the 
representative  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  .'' 

Ever  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  seething  discontent 
had  been  the  normal  condition  of  the  Papal  States. 
The  French  occupation  of  Italy  had  brought  in  all  the 
ideas,  irreligious  and  revolutionary,  that  were  engen- 
dered or  propagated  everywhere  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  Congress  of  Vienna  had  restored  all  the  old 
Sovereignties,  but  it  could  not  establish  the  old  tradi- 
tions ;  the  continuity  of  events  was  broken. 

The  ancient  municipalities,  once  very  strong  in   all 
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the  cities  of  Italy,  and  which  gave  a  fair  amount  of 
local  self-government  and  contentment,  had  lost  their 
authority  under  the  French  system  of  centralization, 
with  its  puppet  Kings,  who  were  really  French  Prefects 
under  the  Emperor,  who  held  the  wires  in  his  own  hand 
through  the  Bureaux  in  Paris. 

The  whole  of  this  system  fell  with  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  ;  but  the  old  Sovereigns  of  Italy  on  their 
return  to  their  States  found  them  honeycombed  with 
Secret  Societies,  known  in  general  as  Carbonari,  origi- 
nally an  Italian  growth  and  directed  against  the  French 
occupation  in  Naples,  but  which  were  at  the  same  time 
infected  with  all  the  French  ideas  adverse  to  religion 
and  monarchy,  and  aiming  at  establishing  an  Italian 
Republic.  These  were  the  ideas  of  which  Mazzini 
came  some  years  later  to  be  the  chief  exponent,  and 
for  which  he  was  an  exile  in  England  at  the  time  when 
Pius  the  IX.  was  elected  to  the  Papal  Throne. 

This  seething  discontent  and  spirit  of  revolution  in 
the  Roman  States  had  led  to  various  outbreaks.  In 
one  of  these,  Prince-  Louis  Napoleon,  afterwards  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third,  then  a  Roman  noble, 
was  compromised  and  exiled. 

But  the  spirit  of  revolution  was  everywhere.  In  the 
North  of  Italy  it  took  the  form  of  freeing  Italy  from 
the  Austrians,  who  had  been  re-established  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  Lombardy,  while  their  Emperor 
had  received  as  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his 
ancient  prestige  as  head  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  the 
territories  of  the  more  ancient  Venetian  Republic,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  Napoleon.  The  Popes  had,  ever 
since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  when  their  Dominions 
were  restored,  been  able  to  hold  them  only  by  a  military 
occupation  and  a  system  of  police  espionage  of  the 
workinsj's  of  the  Secret  Societies. 
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This  was  absolutely  necessary  if  a  Government  was 
to  be  maintained  for  the  necessities  of  the  order  of 
society,  but  was  not  less  vexatious  and  destructive  of 
all  loyalty  and  affection  for  the  Ruling  Power  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  in  prison  or  in  exile  for  attempts 
against  the  Government.  Domiciliary  visits  were  fre- 
quent ;  for  making  them,  suspicion  of  complicity  with 
the  Secret  Societies  was  a  sufficient  cause. 

All  these  things  had  produced  in  a  large  number  of 
families,  especially  of  the  middle  class,  a  state  of  posi- 
tive hatred  of  the  Papal  Government,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  high  ecclesiastics  who  held  all  the  more  im- 
portant places  of  trust  in  Rome  and  in  the  Provinces,  as 
Ministers  of  State,  Governors,  and  Magistrates,  and  who 
were  in  this  way  the  immediate  agents  in  the  repression 
of  revolution.  This,  combined  with  the  influence  of 
every  form  of  rationalistic  propagandism  by  the  Secret 
Societies,  could  not  fail  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  every  shade  of  irreligion, 
from  indifferentism  to  a  positive  and  even  diabolical 
hatred  of  Religion,  and  hence  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  has  its  centre  in  Rome,  and  to  which,  therefore, 
they  were  taught  by  agents  of  seditious  irreligion  to 
trace  all  their  real  or  imaginary  grievances. 

In  the  other  States  of  Italy  there  was  the  same 
undercurrent  of  revolution,  but  it  was  not  so  much 
mixed  up  with  irreligion,  for  obvious  reasons,  as  in  the 
Roman  States. 

In  Lombardy  and  Venice  the  element  of  hatred  of 
the  Austrian  foreign  occupation  was  most  prominent, 
and  this  also  was  an  ingredient  in  the  insurrectionary 
spirit  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  because  it  was  well 
known  that  the  Pope  depended,  in  case  of  any  rising,  on 
Austrian  troops  always  ready  to  pour  down  through  the 
Brenner    Pass    and    the   Lombardo-Venetian    territory. 
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Moreover,  by  means  of  the  northern  fortresses  within 
the  Roman  territory,  Ancona  and  Ferrara  —  the 
Austrians  held  the  whole  of  the  Roman  States  by  a 
permanent  garrison  and  army  of  observation. 

The  whole  of  Italy  more  or  less  sympathised  in  the 
hatred  of  the  Austrians.  They  held  the  rich  provinces 
of  Lombardy  and  Venice  by  military  occupation  only. 
The  civil  governors,  magistrates,  and  even  the  Bishops 
were  nearly  all  Austrian  by  nationality  or  sentiment. 
The  Imperial  policy  also  was  to  keep  the  native 
Princes,  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  the  smaller  Sovereigns,  dependent  on 
the  one  hand  on  an  Austrian  alliance,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  averse  from  making  any  combination  among 
themselves  which  might  tend  to  the  construction  of  a 
strong  united  Italy. 

Here,  therefore,  was  apt  matter  throughout  the 
Peninsula  for  the  operations  of  the  Secret  Societies, 
which  banded  together  all  the  most  active  spirits,  and 
had  for  their  object  the  overthrowing  of  the  existing  state 
of  things,  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  united  Italy,  whether  a  federation 
of  kingdoms  and  principalities,  or,  according  to  the 
project  of  Mazzini,  a  United  Democratic  Republic. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Italy  on  the  accession 
of  Pope  Pius  IX. 

Grieved  to  the  heart  by  the  experience  he  had  had 
in  his  Diocese  of  Imola,  of  the  grief  of  families  at  the 
imprisonment,  executions,  or  exile  of  so  many  of  the 
youth  and  manhood  of  Italy  ;  seeing  the  impossibility 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  remaining  in  his  present  rela- 
tions to  his  States,  he  nobly  determined,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  Pontifical  Throne,  by  a  bold  experiment  to 
try  whether  he  could  not  find  the  way  of  conciliating 
the  disaffected,  by  removing  all  causes  of  discontent. 
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In  order  to  do  this,  his  first  point  was  to  give  an 
Amnesty  to  all  political  prisoners  and  exiles,  his  next 
to  grant  such  Constitutional  forms  as  were  possible,  in 
order  to  allow  the  people  by  their  representatives  to 
form  a  Council  or  Parliament,  to  advise  with  the 
Sovereign  through  his  ministers  as  in  other  Constitu- 
tional countries. 

The  Amnesty  brought  joy  to  hundreds  of  households, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  liberated  and  brought  back  to 
their  homes  great  numbers  of  the  most  active  spirits 
whose  minds  had  been  formed  in  the  school  of  Revolu- 
tion. 

However,  nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  Amnesty  was  received.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  as  if  the  past  had  been  forgotten.  The 
Pope  was  the  object  of  continuous  ovations  by  deputa- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  States,  and  from 
other  regions  of  Italy.  Foreign  and  Protestant  nations 
like  England  and  America  vied  with  the  Italians  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  Pope-King,  who  seemed  to  have 
solved  the  problem  how  to  give  peace  and  contentment 
to  his  own  people,  and  a  rallying  point  for  a  peacefully 
united  Italy. 

The  enthusiasm  was  nowhere  greater  than  amidst 
the  martial  Piedmontese,  who  were  arming,  under  the 
gallant  King  Charles  Albert,  to  aid  the  Lombards  in 
the  struggle,  every  day  becoming  more  imminent,  with 
the  Austrians  grimly  watching  the  movement  from 
behind  the  bastions  of  their  famous  Quadrilateral. 

Piedmont  was  determined  to  strike  a  blow  for  the 
Leadership  of  a  united  Italy,  whether  the  other 
Sovereigns  of  the  Peninsula  should  join  with  her 
or  not. 

Meantime,  affairs  in  Rome  were  hastening  to  a 
climax.     Ovations,  torchlight  processions.  Vivas  to  the 
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Pope-King-,  Papal  benedictions  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Quirinal,  could  not  go  on  for  ever.  The  revolutionary 
leaders  knew  what  they  meant  to  do,  and  they  bided 
their  time;  they  were  utilising  the  enthusiasm  for 
Italian  unity  while  it  was  at  fever  heat,  in  order  to 
mould  the  people  to  their  will. 

The  Pope  was  on  the  point  of  granting  the  Con- 
stitution he  had  promised,  and  which  he  was  urged  to 
hasten  by  never-ceasing  deputations.  It  was  a  most 
critical  moment.  The  authorities  in  Rome  were 
launched  on  the  unknown  sea  of  modern  politics,  a 
most  dangerous  transit  from  the  old-world  forms  of 
mild  sacerdotal  and  paternal  Rule.  The  elements  of 
sound  and  safe  parliamentary  government  were  all 
but  wanting  throughout  Italy,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
Roman  States,  where  the  laity  had  been  accustomed, 
less  than  elsewhere,  to  take  part  in  public  life.  Even 
the  old  municipalities,  with  their  traditions  of  local 
self-government,  had  almost  everywhere  disappeared. 
There  were  plenty  of  talkers,  many  theoretical  poli- 
ticians, plenty  of  journalists,  few  who  could  be  reckoned 
on  as  Statesmen  ;  none  in  whom  the  Pope  could  place 
implicit  confidence. 

One  man  there  was  in  the  North  of  Italy  to  whom 
many  minds  turned  at  this  moment.  He  had  written 
several  volumes  on  Politics,  on  Public  and  Constitu 
tional  Right,  and  on  Constitutional  Forms  and  Parlia- 
mentary Government,  which  had  placed  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  Italian  writers  on  these  subjects.  That 
man  was  Rosmini. 

Cardinal  Soglia  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  both  he 
and  Rosmini's  intimate  friend.  Cardinal  Castracane, 
wrote,  begging  him  to  come  to  Rome,  where  his  counsel 
would  be  of  the  greatest  service  at  that  juncture. 

To  these  flattering  solicitations  Rosmini  replied  that 
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if  the  Pope  ever  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  come 
to  Rome,  a  word  from  his  Holiness  would  be  to  him  a 
law ;  otherwise  he  thought  he  could  do  more  good  in 
his  solitude  at  Stresa  than  in  the  capital  of  the  Catholic 
world,  where  he  would  feel  out  of  place. 

Cardinal  Castracane  then  wrote  to  him,  saying  that 
he  "hoped  that,  even  remaining  at  Stresa,  he  would 
give  them  the  best  advice  he  could  ;  that  the  minds  of 
men  in  Rome  were  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
excited,  it  seemed  inevitable  that  the  Pope  must  give  a 
Civil  Constitution.  That  it  was  a  great  experiment. 
What  was  his  advice  } " 

Rosmini  immediately  complied  with  this  request, 
and  sent  the  Cardinal  a  Treatise  he  had  written  some 
years  before,  which  he  had  well  meditated  since,  and 
which  he  entitled  Project  of  a  Statute  for  the  States  of 
the  Church.  This  was  the  same,  except  in  such  par- 
ticulars as  applied  specially  to  the  Roman  States,  as 
the  Project  of  a  Constitution  for  Italy,  which  he  published 
a  little  later,  when  he  had  accepted  his  Diplomatic 
Mission  to  Rome. 

Rosmini  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  Pope,  as 
follows : — 

Most  Holy  Father,  I  am  sure  that  your  HoHness  is  disposed 
to  compassionate  even  the  innocent  mistakes  of  your  children. 
I  am  sure  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  my  devotion  and  attach- 
ment to  the  Holy  See.  At  this  moment  when,  according  to  the 
nevv^spapers,  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  States  of  the  Church  new 
forms  of  government,  which  fill  my  heart  with  hopes  and  with 
fears,  I  venture  to  lay  at  your  Holiness's  feet  the  accompanying 
Project  of  a  Constittition.  Very  willingly  shall  I  submit  to  be 
accused  of  rashness  (by  any  one  except  by  your  Holiness)  in  writing 
rather  than  in  keeping  silence,  as  to  the  way  by  which  I  think  the 
Roman  States,  while  organising  herself  on  a  large  basis,  may  avoid 
adopting  such  Constitutional  Forms  as  foment  corruption  in  the 
election  of  deputies,  which  is  the  gangrene  of  all  Modern  Consti- 
tutional States,  and  contains  a  deep-rooted  germ  of  revolutions. 
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Whether  I  shall  be  found  to  have  hit  the  mark  or  not,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  paternal  heart  of  your  Holiness  will  not  withhold 
the  Benediction,  which,  prostrate  to  kiss  your  feet,  I  must  humbly 
beg  you  to  bestow  on  your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant 
and  son,  Antonio  Rosmini. 

Stresa,  Alatr/i  lo,  1843. 

We  know  from  many  private  letters  of  Rosmini, 
written  about  this  time,  that  he  feared  the  Pope  would 
be  induced  to  give  a  Constitution  framed  after  the 
French  model,  "  such  as  had  been  given  in  haste,  as  he 
believed,  to  be  repented  at  leisure  by  the  other  States 
of  Italy."  He  urged  strongly  on  Cardinal  Castracane 
to  use  all  his  influence  with  the  Pope  that  he  should 
put  forth  nothing  in  haste,  but  if  he  was  determined  on 
publishing  a  Constitution,  that  he  should  first  convoke 
the  Chambers,  elected  according  to  the  programme  of 
the  Constitution,  of  which  he  begged  humbly  to  submit 
a  sketch,  and  solemnly  inaugurate  the  new  forms  of 
Constitutional  Government  by  promising  to  lay  the 
project  of  the  Constitution  before  them.  He  would 
in  this  way  content  the  public,  gain  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  and  deliberation,  and  avoid  the 
agitation  and  the  anarchical  condition  which  would 
certainly  arise  in  the  interval  between  the  publication  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  convocation  of  the  Chambers. 
Such  was  Rosmini's  anxiety  at  this  moment  lest  some 
false  step  should  be  taken  in  haste,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  popular  excitement,  that  he  wrote  again  the 
same  day  to  Don  Carlo  Gilardi,  his  Procurator  in 
Rome  : — 

What  I  should  wish  is  that  the  Pope  should  begin  by  convok- 
ing the  Chambers,  or  rather  a  National  Assembly,  which  might 
afterwards  be  divided,  and  form  the  two  Chambers.  This 
Assembly  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  people  according  to  the 
Electoral  Laws,  which  it  is  intended  to  promulgate  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 
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The  rules  of  the  electoral  law,  which  Rosmini  pro- 
posed, were  that  there  should  be  two  different  kinds  of 
Elections — the  one  of  Deputies  to  aid  in  the  legislation 
and  administration  of  the  State,  and  the  other  of 
Political  Judges  for  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  all. 
All  men  of  good  character  should  be  eligible  for 
Deputies,  whether  they  were  Electors  or  not.  The 
Elected  represented  property,  not  persons.  The 
Electors  were  to  be  all  those  who  paid  direct  taxes, 
and  their  votes  were  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  direct 
taxes  they  paid.  He  would  divide  the  Representatives 
into  two  Chambers,  the  one  consisting  of  Greater,  the 
other  of  Lesser  Proprietors. 

The  Political  Judges  could  be  chosen  from  among  all 
honest  men.  All  citizens  of  legal  age  and  not  dis- 
qualified by  crime,  would  have  the  right  of  electing  the 
College  of  Electors,  by  whom  the  Judges  should  be 
chosen,  and  when  chosen  they  would  be  irremovable. 
In  this  way  he  thought  that  all  rights,  whether  of 
property  or  of  liberty,  would  be  safeguarded. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  result,  if  this  project, 
or  the  substance  of  it,  had  been  adopted,  Cardinal 
Castracane  wrote  to  Rosmini,  telling  him  that  it  had 
arrived  too  late,  for  the  Pope  had  already  given  a 
Constitution,  His  Eminence  still  urged  him  to  develop 
his  views,  and  make  them  public.  He  also  again  urged 
him  to  come  to  Rome, 

Meantime,  the  Constitution  given  by  the  Pope  was 
received  by  the  public  with  an  immense  enthusiasm  for 
Pius  IX.  Never  was  there  so  popular  a  Pope.  These 
were  the  "  Hosannas "  of  to-day,  that  were  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  "  Crucify  him,  Crucify  him,"  of  to- 
morrow. Constitutions  are  easily  improvised,  and  that 
which  the  Pope  had  promulgated  was  of  the  French 
type,  like  those  already  given  in  other  Italian  States. 
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Rosmini  saw  that  it  could  not  last.  Again  he  was 
exhorted  by  Cardinal  Soglia,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
come  to  Rome.     His  Eminence  wrote  : 

For  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  your  neighbour,  why 
not  make  the  sacrifice  of  coming  to  Rome,  where  you  would  be 
well  received  by  all,  and  especially  by  his  Holiness  ?  Here  you 
would  certainly  find  a  vast  field  for  the  exercise  of  your  love  of 
religion,  and  of  your  great  learning.  I  take  the  liberty  of  exhort- 
ing you  to  gird  yourself  for  so  noble  an  enterprise,  which  will 
satisfy  your  own  soul  and  gain  you  merit  before  God. 

Don  Carlo  Gilardi  wrote  urging  the  same,  and  saying- 
he  had  just  heard  from  Cardinal  Castracane  that  he 
found  the  Pope  reading  Rosmini's  Cinque  Piaghc  (or 
Five  Wotmds  of  the  Church),  that  His  Holiness  was  much 
satisfied  with  it,  and  would  gladly  see  him  in  Rome. 

Rosmini  replied  that  without  an  order  from  the  Pope 
he  would  never  come,  because  he  saw  that  he  could  do 
no  good.  The  matter  was  clear  to  Rosmini  ;  he  con- 
sidered that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  passive,  but  the 
slightest  word  from  the  Pope  would  have  brought  him 
to  his  feet  ;  the  Pope  knew  this,  and  he  did  not  speak 
the  word,  which  would  have  been  to  Rosmini  the  word 
of  God's  Providential  direction.  He  was  therefore  sure 
that  our  Lord  had  not  called  him  to  Rome. 

All  the  invitations  from  the  Cardinals  he  looked  upon 
as  the  expression  of  the  opinions  of  partial  friends,  very 
flattering  to  his  self-love.  They  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  most  men  of  ardent  temperament,  and 
even  of  well-ordered  ambition,  desirous  of  doing  good, 
but  they  were  not  enough  for  Rosmini,  who  remained 
sunk  in  the  sense  of  human  incapacity  to  aid  Divine 
Providence,  and  of  the  folly  and  vanity  of,  as  it  were, 
prompting  Providence  or  anticipating  its  decrees.  He 
had  a  perfect  detestation  of  the  "  spirit  of  enterprise" 
That  manifesting  of  oneself  to  the  world,  sicb  specie  boni 
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which  was  suggested  in  the  letter  of  Cardinal  Soglia,  was 
not  an  inducement  to  bring  Rosmini  to  Rome.  He  had 
written  to  his  friend  Abbate  Barola,  who  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Pope,  and  who  had  also  urged 
him  to  come  : 

God  knows  the  times  and  the  moments,  and  you  know  my 
motto,  '■'■  Bonuvi  est  prastolari  cum  silent io  saltdare  Dei."  This 
is  the  guide  of  all  my  actions,  and  I  have  had  it  written  over  the 
door  of  my  cell  at  Monte  Calvario  di  Domo. 

Meantime  events  progressed,  and  the  times  became 
more  and  more  difficult  and  perilous.  The  rumours 
were  that  war  between  Piedmont  and  Austria  was 
becoming  more  and  more  eminent.  King  Charles 
Albert  was  anxious  for  alliances  with  the  other  States 
of  Italy,  and  especially  with  the  Roman  States,  where 
the  whole  population  was  wild  with  enthusiasm, 
owing  to  their  newly  gained  liberties,  and  the  amnesty 
which  had  liberated  all  the  political  prisoners  and 
exiles,  who  burned  with  hatred  and  revenge  against 
Austria,  to  which  they  attributed  all  their  sufferings 
under  the  former  regime.  The  Holy  Father  was 
importuned  to  send  a  Roman  contingent  to  join 
Piedmont,  and  "  free  Italy  from  the  Foreigner  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic."  The  Pope  allowed  the  Pontifical 
troops  and  volunteers  to  march  to  the  frontier,  with 
orders  to  defend  the  States  of  the  Church  against  all 
aggressors.  But  the  army  was  wild  to  cross  the  Po 
into  Lombardy.  The  Pope  hesitated  ;  and  his  Allocu- 
tion of  the  29th  April  1848  began  the  exasperation  of 
minds.  The  Pope  had  declared  in  this  pronouncement 
that  "  being  the  common  Father  of  all  the  Faithful,  he 
could  not  go  to  war  with  any  of  them."  On  this, 
menacing  voices  arose  from  every  part  of  Italy.  Ros- 
mini felt  the  situation  of  the  Pope  most  acutely,  and  all 
the  more,  because  he  had  foreseen   that   matters   must 
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come  to  this  pass,  and  must  go  further  yet.  As  a  faith- 
ful and  devoted  son  of  the  Holy  See,  he  felt  deeply 
pained  at  seeing  that  it  was  most  difficult  to  suggest  a 
remedy,  and  that  at  Rome  no  one  had  a  notion  of  how 
to  cope  with  the  situation. 

He  wrote,  however,  a  long  letter  to  be  communicated 
by  Don  Gilardi,  his  Procurator,  to  Cardinal  Castracane. 
He  says : 

The  sum  of  what  all  are  saying  in  Lombardy  on  the  Allocution 
and  the  question  of  war  is  much  to  this  effect. 

They  say  the  Pope  has  a  twofold  quality,  that  of  Head  of  the 
Church  and  of  Temporal  Prince,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  fulfil 
alike  both  his  duties  as  Pontiff  and  as  Sovereign. 

Those  who  are  evil  disposed  towards  the  Holy  See  maintain 
that  his  duties  as  Prince  are  irreconcilable  with  his  duties  as  Pope, 
and  therefore  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  stripped  of  her  Tem- 
poral States  in  order  that  neither  the  interests  of  the  religious 
subjects  of  the  Pope  throughout  the  world,  nor  those  of  all  Italy 
may  be  compromised. 

This  opinion  is  being  widely  circulated,  is  gaining  ground,  even 
with  persons  of  good  faith,  and  who  are  in  no  way  ill-disposed 
towards  the  Holy  See. 

They  say  there  are  cases  when  a  Temporal  Prince  is  bound  to 
go  to  war,  that  is,  when  war  is  just,  and  of  great  utility  to  the 
nation  he  rules  ;  hence  if  such  a  war  occurs  and  the  Pope  cannot 
join  in  it,  it  follows  that  he  cannot  fulfil  his  duties  as  a  Temporal 
Prince,  and  ought  therefore  to  abdicate. 

As  to  the  great  utility  of  the  war  upon  which  the  whole  of  Italy 
is  bent,  with  the  object  of  driving  the  Austrians  beyond  the  Alps, 
it  seems  so  clear  as  not  to  require  proof,  since  the  German  domi- 
nation and  preponderance  in  Italy  has  been  for  ages  the  great 
hindrance  to  her  national  well-being. 

As  to  this  war  being  also  just,  that  is  a  question  that  must  be 
examined  dispassionately  ;  what  is  certain,  however,  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  Italians  from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Messina 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  theirs  is  a  just  cause. 

Such  is,  undoubtedly,  the  public  opinion  of  Italy  at  this  moment, 
hence  we  need  not  wonder  if  the  Allocution  of  the  Holy  Father  has 
excited  joy  in  many  perverse  minds,  and  caused  sorrow  to  many 
good  men. 
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I  will  now  tell  you  what  I  think.  I  have  long  seen  that  the 
great  difficulty  for  the  Holy  Father  to  solve  would  turn  upon  this 
very  question  of  the  war,  and  I  have  been  anxiously  waiting  for 
the  moment  when  the  knot  would  have  to  be  either  untied  or  cut. 

The  Allocution  of  the  Pope  is  a  fact  of  the  gravest  importance. 
It  bears  on  it  such  a  stamp  of  religion,  justice,  rectitude,  as  is  sure 
to  render  it  in  the  end  an  historic  document  most  honourable  to 
the  Apostolic  See.  It  shows  that  kind  of  faith  in  Divine  Pro- 
vidence which  soars  far  above  all  human  things,  and  which  cannot 
fail  ultimately  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  expectations,  since  faith  in 
God  confoundeth  not.  I  hold,  moreover,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Pope  to  have  spoken  as  he  did ;  yet  at  the  same  time,  I  think 
that  the  war  question  still  remains  to  be  solved,  and  this  in  a 
way  that  shall  not  contradict  the  pronouncements  of  the  Allocution. 

That  the  quality  of  Father  of  the  Faithful  does  not  in  itself 
prevent  the  Pope  from  going  to  war  as  a  Temporal  Sovereign. 
He  would  be  obliged  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  a  just  war  of  great 
utility  to  the  nation,  and  therefore,  if  the  war  with  Austria  for  the 
independence  of  Italy  were  such  a  war.  If  it  were  an  unjust  war, 
no  Temporal  Prince  could  lawfully  engage  in  it ;  if  just,  the 
Pope's  spiritual  character  would  not  exempt  him  from  doing  so. 
The  whole  question  therefore  reduces  itself  to  that  of  the  justice 
and  utility  of  the  war.  If  this  were  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
then  if  I  were  near  Pio  IX.  I  would  say  to  him  frankly  and 
without  hesitation,  Holy  Father,  place  yourself  in  concert  with 
the  Governments  of  Naples  and  of  Tuscany,  and  present  a  col- 
lective Note  to  Austria  to  this  effect : — 

We,  Italian  Sovereigns,  find  our  people  at  the  present  moment 
in  a  state  of  irritation  and  excitement  against  the  Austrian  domi- 
nion in  Italy,  so  that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  Crowns,  unless 
we  frankly  unite  ourselves  with  them  to  obtain  the  abandonment 
by  Austria  of  Italian  territory. 

You,  Austria,  are  the  cause  of  this  universal  excitement  ;  it  arises 
from  your  mode  of  Government,  by  which  you  have  in  so  many 
ways  violated  Italian  national  sentiment,  justice,  morality,  natural 
liberty,  and  especially  the  liberty  and  the  laws  of  the  Church.  It 
is  you  who  have  been  the  cause  of  the  conflagration  in  your  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  Kingdom,  which  threatens  to  spread  throughout 
all  the  States  of  Italy.  This  can  only  be  quenched  by  your  giving 
up  your  Italian  possessions. 

We  are  bound  to  defend  our  own  States  from  this  conflagration. 
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We  are  not  bound  to  lose  our  own  Thrones  to  save  yours  ;  we 
should  only  ruin  ourselves  and  not  proiit  you. 

For  our  own  just  defence  therefore,  and  for  what  we  owe  to  our 
people,  who  might  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  proclaim  the 
Republic,  to  our  great  injury  and  to  that  of  all  Europe,  we  must 
exhort  you  to  withdraw  spontaneously  from  the  Peninsula,  other- 
wise we  shall  be  obliged,  for  our  own  existence  sake,  to  unite 
openly  with  Lombardy,  and  with  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. 

If  you  accept  our  proposal,  as  necessity,  justice,  and  your  own 
interests  if  rightly  understood  demand,  we  offer  you  our  mediation 
for  your  obtaining  such  conditions  as  may  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous possible  to  yourself  in  regard  of  a  permanent  peace. 

The  force  of  this  Note  would  consist  in  what  it  would  be  easy 
to  frame — a  well-reasoned  circumstantial  relation  of  the  faults  of 
the  thirty-four  years  of  Austrian  domination  in  Italy. 

This  Note  should  be  sent  immediately,  and  its  substance  made 
known  to  the  public,  in  order  to  quiet  men's  minds  and  show  that 
it  accords  with  the  spirit  of  the  Allocution,  and  as  a  fresh  proof, 
before  Austria  and  the  whole  world,  that  the  Pope  had  done  all  in 
his  power  to  avoid  war,  resisting  to  the  last,  until  further  resist- 
ance became  impossible  without  compromising  the  existence  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  ;  all  which  should  be  mentioned  in  the  Note. 

This  letter  Cardinal  Castracane  read  to  the  Pope,  who 
was  much  struck  by  it. 

The  next  day  Rosmini  wrote  another  important 
letter  to  the  Cardinal,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says  : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  bound  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  a  temporal  Prince  as  well  as  those  of  the  Head 
of  the  Church.  It  would  be  a  manifest  error  to  say  that  these 
duties  are  incompatible.  This  is  what  evil-disposed  men  are 
saying,  who  wish  to  strip  the  Church  of  its  Temporal  States. 
Pius  IX.  has  sworn  to  maintain  them  for  the  Church,  and  must 
therefore  demonstrate  that  these  two  kinds  of  duties  are  not 
irreconcilable,  and  that  he  can  fulfil  both  completely.  These 
things  are  beyond  all  question. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words,  first  as  regards  the  Temporal 
order  which  belongs  directly  to  the  Prince,  and  afterwards  on  the 
Religious  order  which  belongs  directly  to  the  Pontiff. 

As  regards  the  Temporal  order,  Rome  is  at  present  in  a  state 
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of  anarchy  in  the  full  extent  of  the  term.  The  Holy  Father  has 
declared  in  his  Allocution  that  the  Pontifical  army  has  passed 
the  frontiers  against  his  orders.  The  army,  then,  is  disobedient ; 
this  is  anarchy.  The  Minister  gives  his  orders  to  the  army,  which 
acts  against  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  ;  this  is  anarchy.  Yet 
it  is  said  that  the  Pope  has  authorized  the  minister  so  to  act. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  a  Prince  or  a  Government  than  even 
the  appearance  of  weakness,  hesitation,  contradiction.  A  Prince 
who  acts  thus  does  not  satisfy  the  duties  annexed  to  Princedom. 

If  the  war  should  end  in  disaster,  all  the  blame  will  be  attached 
to  the  Pope,  who  will  lose  all  credit  with  the  Italian  people,  and 
they  will  be  confirmed  in  the  belief  by  the  evil  disposed,  that  the 
States  of  the  Church,  lying  as  they  do  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  are 
the  great  hindrance  to  the  national  liberty,  independence,  and 
unity. 

That  very  large  party  who  hate  religion  and  are  clamouring  for 
what  they  call  a  "unified  Italy"  {Italia  luiitana) — I  mean  the 
Mazzini  party — will  be  triumphant,  and  will  take  advantage  of 
their  success  to  incorporate  the  States  of  the  Church  in  the  single 
kingdom  or  Republic  to  which  they  wish  to  reduce  all  Italy. 
Anyhow,  this  will  be  attempted,  and  the  mere  thought  of  such  an 
attempt  is  enough  to  fill  with  dismay  any  one  who  sees  beforehand 
the  consequences  of  it,  while  it  cannot  but  cause  great  anxiety  to 
the  benignant  and  paternal  heart  of  him  on  whom  it  perhaps 
depends  to  spare  his  Italian  children  such  terrible  calamities. 

Coming  now  to  the  interests  of  Religion,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Religion  will  gain,  if  public  opinion  is  convinced  that  Catholicism 
is  capable  of  forming  great  Princes,  and  that  the  union  of 
Princedom  with  the  Priesthood  is  no  hindrance  to  the  temporal 
Princedom,  but  rather  increases  its  perfection,  and  conduces  to 
the  greater  temporal  prosperity  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary, 
Catholicism  would  lose  much  if  the  people  came  to  think  that  the 
Catholic  priesthood  was  an  impediment  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Prince.  The  Pope,  therefore,  must  show  himself  a  great  and 
perfect  Prince,  in  order  that  the  Temporal  Princedom  may  serve 
to  the  good  of  Religion  and  of  souls. 

Rosmini  then  passes  on  to  speak  of  the  immense 
importance  to  Rehgion  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  that  the 
Italians  should  feel  that  the  Popes  are  still,  as  in  former 
times,  the  protectors  of  their  Nationality.  He  observes 
that 
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The  seat  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  being  placed  by  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  in  Italy,  the  cordial  union  of  the  Pope's  with  the 
Italian  nation  is  of  greater  consequence  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Christian  commonwealth,  than  that  of  the  relation  of  the  Popes  to 
any  other  nation,  in  the  same  way  that  the  safety  of  the  head  is  of 
more  importance  than  that  of  any  particular  member  of  the  body. 

Nationality  would  always  be  an  immense  help  where  re- 
ligion and  nationality  proceed  hand  in  hand,  but  nothing  could 
more  weaken  the  hold  of  religion  on  a  nation  than  -if  the  Church 
and  its  Head  could  be  made  to  appear  to  be  on  the  opposite  side 
to  the  interests  of  patriotism.  If  it  is  feared  that  by  taking  the 
side  of  Italian  unity  against  Austria  the  latter  power  would  be 
alienated,  I  may  observe  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  for 
Austria  to  be  more  alienated  from  Pius  IX.  than  she  is  at  present 
on  account  of  the  Amnesty  and  the  Constitution. 

Rosmini  here  suggests  a  far-seeing  point  of  diplo- 
macy, namely,  that  "the  Pope  should  likewise  throw 
himself  on  the  side  of  German  national  unity,  by  recur- 
ring to  the  protest  of  the  Holy  See  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  against  the  extinction  of  the  time-honoured 
Germanic  Empire.  He  suggests  that  the  Holy  See 
should  take  council  with  Austria  and  the  Catholic 
people  of  Germany,  for  the  election  of  a  Catholic 
Emperor,  and  in  favour  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
House  of  Austria  in  its  ancient  time-honoured  position 
as  the  recognised  head  of  the  great  German  Nation,  so 
that  what  she  might  lose  in  Italy  would  be  compensated 
by  the  power  and  prestige  of  her  restored  Empii"e  in 
the  Fatherland." 

These  letters  were  written  by  Rosmini  because  he 
saw  that  the  situation  was  becoming  more  strained 
every  hour,  and  that  any  delay  might  cause  the  hot 
embers  of  discontent  and  exasperation  to  burst  into 
the  flame  of  insurrection. 

Cardinal  Antonelli,  then  President  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  the  other  Members,  had  already  written  in 
much  the  same  strain,  urging  the  Pope  to  declare  war, 
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seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  the  passion  of 
the  Army  and  of  the  armed  hosts  of  Volunteers  for 
entering  Lombardy  to  join  King  Charles  Albert,  and 
so  committing  the  Roman  States  to  war  with  Austria. 
Antonelli  urged  as  strongly  as  Rosmini  the  necessity 
of  war  if  the  Pope  would  preserve  his  throne. 

But  Pius  IX.  was  immovable  ;  he  had  fixed  in  his 
conscience  that  it  was  a  case  of  non  possunms.  He 
praised,  however,  the  ardour  of  his  people  for  the  unifi- 
cation of  Italy,  and  the  military  enthusiasm  of  the 
Pontifical  soldiers  and  Volunteers.  He  had  blessed 
their  standards  before  they  marched  from  Rome  to  the 
frontiers,  but  there  he  had  bidden  them  stand. 

The  Pope,  however,  hoped  to  mediate  between  Italy 
and  Austria  by  means  of  a  grandly  patriotic  letter 
worthy  of  a  great  Pontiff,  which  he  wrote  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  May  i,  1848.     His  Holiness  said  : 

Sire, — It  has  always  been  the  custom  that  this  Holy  See 
should  pronounce  a  word  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  wars,  when 
Christian  soil  was  being  stained  with  blood,  and  when  in  our  late 
Allocution  We  have  said  that  our  paternal  heart  shrinks  from 
declaring  war,  We  have  at  the  same  time  declared  our  ardent 
desire  to  promote  peace.  Let  not  your  Majesty,  therefore,  be  dis- 
pleased if  We  appeal  to  your  piety  and  religiousness,  exhorting 
you  with  paternal  affection  to  cause  your  armies  to  cease  from 
attempts  which,  while  they  cannot  win  back  to  the  Empire  the 
hearts  of  the  Lombards  and  Venetians,  bring  with  them  the  fatal 
series  of  calamities  which  accompany  war,  and  which  are  certainly 
abhorrent  to  your  heart. 

Let  it  not  displease  the  generous  German  nation  if  We  invite 
them  to  lay  down  their  hatred,  and  change  into  the  useful  relations 
of  friendly  neighbourhood,  a  domination  which  cannot  be  stable 
and  happy  so  long  as  it  rests  only  on  the  force  of  steel. 

We  trust  that  the  German  nation,  so  justly  proud  of  its 
own  nationality,  will  not  make  a  point  of  honour  to  persist  in 
ensanguined  efforts  against  the  Italian  nation,  but  will  rather 
nobly  recognize  her  as  a  sister,  since  both  nations  are  our  children 
most  dear  to  our  heart  ;  each  nation  dwelling  within  its  natural 
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limits,  in  mutual  as^reement,  and  with  the  benediction  of  our  Lord. 
We  pray,  therefore,  the  Giver  of  every  grace,  and  the  Author 
of  all  good,  that  He  will  inspire  your  Majesty  with  holy  counsels, 
while  from  our  inmost  heart  We  imparl  to  you  and  to  her  Majesty 
the  Empress  and  the  Ini])erial  family  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 

Pius  Papa  IX. 

This  beautiful  and  Apostolic  letter  having  produced 
no  results,  Rosmini  wrote  the  urgent  appeal  of  which 
I  have  already  given  the  substance.  He  declared 
that 

Under  existing  circumstances  war  was  inevitable,  that  the  whole 
Italian  nation  believed  it  a  just  and  necessary  war  ;  and  that  if  the 
Pope  continued  to  prohibit  his  armies  from  joining  in  the  war, 
they  would  not  be  restrained,  and  insubordination,  anarchy,  and 
probably  a  revolution  and  the  dethronement  of  the  Pope  and  the 
other  princes  of  Italy  would  be  the  result. 

Meantime  the  Council  of  Deputies  presented  the 
following  address  to  the  Pope  : — 

Most  Holy  Father, — In  the  straits  in  which  our  country  is 
placed,  we,  the  Deputies  of  the  people,  raise  our  voices  to  your 
Holiness,  in  whose  name  Italy  has  risen  in  defence  of  her 
nationality,  consecrated  by  the  words  you  have  lately  addressed  to 
that  potentate  who  chooses  that  his  domination  shall  rest  on 
nothing  but  the  force  of  iron  alone. 

The  independence  of  no  one  Italian  State  can  be  secure  unless 
all  Italy  is  independent.  To  be  or  not  to  be  is  for  Italians  the 
question  that  is  to-day  at  stake.  To  you,  O  Prince,  it  belongs  to 
rule  a  free  people,  or  to  submit  with  us  to  the  dominion  of  the 
foreigner.  To  you,  O  Pontiff,  it  belongs  to  defend  the  property  of 
the  Church,  of  the  people,  of  the  nation.  O,  Holy  Father,  con- 
fide in  the  representatives  of  your  people,  elected  by  that  law 
which  you  have  sanctioned  ;  confide  in  our  religion,  in  the  love  we 
bear  you,  which  is  for  us  itself  a  rehgion  ;  come  to  our  succour,  to 
the  succour  of  Italy,  in  the  name  of  God. 

We  believe  it  necessary  to  call  to  arms  a  sufficient  number  of 
Volunteers,  to  send  forward  the  Civic  Guard,  and  enrol  under  your 
banners  a  foreign  legion,  to  furnish  the  State  treasury  with  extra- 
ordinary means.  We  are  resolved  on  every  sacrifice,  because  we 
are  determined  to  save  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  glory  and 
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independence  of  Italy,  and  the  honour  of  all.  We  wish  to  save 
the  States  of  the  Church  also  from  intestine  discord,  and  miserable 
revolution  which  menaces  it,  if  we  do  not  direct  to  good  the 
popular  enthusiasm,  if  you  do  not  confirm  our  authority  with  Your 
own.  Hear,  Holy  Father,  the  voices  of  your  children.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that  the  reign  of  Pio  IX.  shall  be  remembered  by  a 
disaster  to  the  Italian  army  that  shall  pierce  our  consciences  with 
remorse. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Rosmini's  letters  were 
received  by  Cardinal  Castracane  and  read  to  the  Pope. 
He  was  directed  by  His  Holiness  to  thank  Rosmini. 
He  at  the  same  time  asked  whether  Rosmini  was 
coming  to  Rome.  He  may  probably  have  heard  from 
Turin  and  been  consulted  on  the  proposed  Mission  of 
Rosmini,  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  of  King  Charles 
Albert,  which  happened  a  little  later. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

ROSMINl's  DIPLOMATIC  MISSION  TO  ROME. 

(a.d.  1849.) 

Rosmini  as  A  nibassador. 

The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  a  federation  of  Italian 
States  was  the  project  for  a  Customs  League  introduced 
by  Pius  IX,  He  had  sent  an  embassy  to  Charles 
Albert  on  this  matter,  but  difficulties  had  arisen  because 
the  King  wished  for  a  Political  League  of  Italian  States, 
rather  than  a  Customs  League.  At  last,  however,  he 
came  to  agree  with  the  proposal  of  the  Pope,  though  he 
always  urged  the  closer,  and,  as  he  thought,  more  effec- 
tive Political  League,  about  which  the  Pope  saw  diffi- 
culties, yet  was  willing  to  accept  on  certain  conditions  ; 
but  war  with  Austria  had  been  commenced  by  Pied- 
mont, which  found  itself  no  match  for  Austria,  and 
King  Charles  Albert  wished  above  all  things  to  obtain 
the  effective  adhesion  of  the  other  Italian  States,  espe- 
cially of  Rome,  Tuscany,  and  Naples. 

In  the  Council  of  Ministers  at  Turin  it  was  therefore 
decided  to  send  a  special  Embassy  to  the  Pope  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  his  adhesion  to  the  war,  which  would 
probably  secure  that  of  Naples  and  Tuscany,  and  Ros- 
mini was  fixed  on  as  the  best  person  who  could  be 
selected  at  the  crisis.  The  reasons  of  this  were  that  he 
was  known  by  his  writings  and  also  personally  to  some 
of  the  leading  statesmen  at  Turin  and  Milan,  as  one  of 
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the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the  day  on  political  matters, 
and  because  he  was  believed  to  stand  high  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Pope.  An  express  was  sent  to  Stresa 
with  a  letter  from  the  Sardinian  Prime  Minister,  begging 
Rosmini  to  come  to  Turin,  and  to  accept  a  mission 
to  the  Holy  See,  the  nature  of  which  was  indicated  in 
general  terms  ;  in  the  service  of  the  King  and  of  the 
country.  Rosmini  had  gone  for  his  health  to  the 
mineral  waters  of  San  Bernardino,  in  Switzerland, whither 
the  express  followed  him.  Seeing  the  request  was  so 
precise  and  urgent,  and  coming  in  the  name  of  the 
highest  authority  in  the  State,  he  felt  it  to  be  a  call 
from  Divine  Providence,  that  must  be  obeyed  immedi- 
ately. He  received  the  dispatch  on  the  31st  of  July, 
and  on  August  ist,  1848,  he  wrote,  on  board  the  steam- 
boat on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  to  the  Prime  Minister 
Casati,  that  he  was  already  on  his  way,  but  that  he  saw 
"grave  difficulties — ist.  The  Councillors  of  the  Pope 
were  not  convinced  that  the  war  was  just ;  2nd.  That 
it  was  prudent ;  3rd.  They  feared  the  Italian  unity  pro- 
posed was  intended  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  House 
of  Savoy ;  4th.  That  it  might  come  to  restrain  still 
more  than  at  present  the  liberty  of  the  Church.  Still, 
he  would  come  to  see  if  he  could  be  of  any  service, 
without  compromising  his  own  work,  for  as  yet  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  mission  they  wished 
to  entrust  to  him." 

On  the  2nd  of  August  he  had  his  first  conference 
with  the  Ministers  Casati,  Durini,  Paleocapa,  Plezza, 
and  Gioberti,  and  on  the  following  day  he  attended  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  when  it  was  explained  to  him  that 
the  object  of  the  proposed  mission  was  that  he  should 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  Pope  to  take  part  in  the  war 
against  Austria.  Rosmini  felt  that  the  position  in 
which  he  found  himself  placed    made  it  his   duty  to 
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speak  plainly.     He   therefore   said  frankly   that   "the 
conduct   of  the    Sardinian    Government   on   questions 
affecting  religion  had  not  been  such  as  to  give  it  a  right 
to  claim  the  moral  support  of  the  Pope,"  and  he  urged 
the  necessity  "  that  a  Concordat  should  be  made  in  order 
to  arrange  such  matters  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Holy 
See."     The  ministers  were  not  well  pleased  at  a  frank- 
ness to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  but  Rosmini 
added  "That  as  a  Priest,  and  the  head  of  a  Religious 
Society,  a  subject  of  Austria  by  birth  and  by  reason  of 
his  property,  he  could  not  accept  a  mission  such  as  they 
proposed,  restricted   to  the  single   topic    of  war  with 
Austria  ;  but  if  the  King's  Government  had  sufficient 
confidence  in  him  to  place  in  his  hands  a  more  ample 
mission  he  would  accept  it ;  one,  namely,  which  should 
enable  him  to  treat  of  all  that  he  judged  necessary  or 
useful  for  the  prosperity  of  Italy  and  of  the  Church. 
With  faculties  so  large  he  hoped  for  much  good,  with- 
out this  he  could  do  nothing."    Such  a  bold  proposition 
completely  dismayed   the    Ministers,  and  it  is  to   the 
praise  of  Gioberti    that,  although  he  was  an   old  and 
fierce  adversary  of  Rosmini  on  philosophical  questions, 
such  was  his  esteem  for  his  moral  and  mental  endow- 
ments, that  he  took   up  the  defence  of  his  proposal, 
adding  that  he  was  so  convinced  that  it  was  the  right 
and  prudent  course,  that    if  it   was    not   accepted    he 
should  feel  himself  obliged  to  give  in  the  resignation  of 
his   place    in    the   Ministry.      The    Council,    therefore, 
requested   Rosmini   more    fully   to    explain  his   views. 
Rosmini  referred  to  what  he  had  already  published  in 
his  treaties  La  Costitiizione.     "  Every  effort,"  he  said, 
"  should  be  made  to  bring  into  active  existence  a  wise 
and  strong  Confederation  of  Italian  Peoples  and  Princes, 
commencing  from  Piedmont,  with  Rome  and  Tuscany 
and    Naples;    a    permanent   Diet  to   reside  in   Rome, 
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under  the  moral  Presidency  of  the  Pope.  But  before 
concerting  this,  there  must  be  as  a  preHminary  a  reason- 
able Concordat  with  the  Holy  See."  The  matter  pro- 
posed was  indeed  difficult  enough,  but  the  straits  of  the 
country  were  such,  owing  to  the  war  into  which  Pied- 
mont had  rushed  single  handed,  that  Rosmini  made 
them  see,  at  that  moment,  with  the  clearness  of  a  light- 
ning's flash,  the  reasonableness  of  his  proposal.  It  was 
accepted,  provisional  instructions  were  given  him,  with 
a  letter  to  King  Charles  Albert,  who  was  then  with  his 
army  in  full  retreat  towards  Piedmont.  All  his  other 
papers,  it  was  said,  he  would  find  waiting  for  him  on  his 
arrival  in  Rome. 

Rosmini  left  Turin  for  Milan  on  the  4th  August 
1848,  but  having  arrived  at  Novara  he  could  proceed 
no  further  without  getting  entangled  with  the  retreating 
army.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  Stresa,  where  he 
remained  for  a  few  days.  On  the  9th  he  went  to  meet 
the  King  at  Vigevano,  with  whom  he  dined,  and  who 
expressed  his  full  approval  of  Rosmini's  plans,  and 
placed  in  his  hands  an  autograph  letter  to  the  Pope. 
On  the  next  day  he  started  for  Rome,  previously  writ- 
ing to  Casati,  the  Prime  Minister,  that  he  had  treated 
with  the  King  on  the  whole  matter,  which  had  his 
approval,  as  also  on  the  proposed  Concordat.  He 
begged  that  his  full  credentials  might  be  forwarded  at 
once.  On  the  15th  he  arrived  in  Rome,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  Palazzo  Albani,  in  the  Via  Quattro 
Fontane,  which  belonged  to  his  friend  the  Count  of 
Castelbarco  near  Rovereto.  He  found  his  credentials 
not  yet  arrived  ;  but  not  wishing  to  lose  time,  he 
presented  himself  next  day  for  an  audience  with  the 
Pope,  in  order  to  deliver  the  letter  of  the  King.  Pius 
IX.  received  him  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  saying  to 
him,   "  Now  you  are  here,   and   We  shall  put  you   in 
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prison."  The  Pope  had  in  mind  the  Cardinalate,  for 
which  three  days  later  he  desired  Cardinal  Castracane 
to  tell  Rosmini  to  prepare  himself.  He  then  sent  him 
to  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  saying  that  Rosmini 
was  to  be  recognised  as  sent  to  him  by  the  Pope  and 
by  the  King.  Rosmini  thus  writes  to  the  Minister  at 
Turin  : 

As  the  business  of  the  Political  League  seemed  to  me  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  and  urgency,  in  order  that  it  might 
become  the  nucleus  of  Itahan  Nationality,  so  as  to  unite  the  forces 
of  our  unfortunately  divided  nation,  I  thought  right  to  lose  no 
time,  and  on  the  day  after  my  arrival  I  placed  it  before  the  Holy 
Father. 

At  this  time  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Rattazzi 
and  Gioberti  brought  about  a  ministerial  crisis  at  Turin, 
when  Gioberti  retired  from  the  Ministry.  Still,  Ros- 
mini's  mission  having  been  formally  recognised,  he  held 
several  Conferences  with  the  ministers  of  Sardinia,  of 
Tuscany,  and  of  the  Pope,  who  all  entirely  agreed  in 
Rosmini's  project  of  the  Confederation.  Naples  and  the 
smaller  Italian  States  were  not  represented  at  these 
Conferences  ;  but,  in  fact,  the  success  of  the  project  was 
wrecked  chiefly  owing  to  a  change  of  policy  in  Pied- 
mont when  Gioberti  left  the  Ministry,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  hostility  to  the  project  on  the  part  of  Pellegrino 
Rossi,  who  had  become  Prime  Minister  in  Rome. 

On  the  1st  of  September  the  new  Ministry  in  Turin 
wrote  to  confirm  Rosmini's  mission,  but  when  two  days 
later  Rosmini's  credentials  and  instructions,  so  long 
delayed,  arrived,  they  contained  nothing  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  Confederation  of  Italian  States,  nor  yet 
on  the  Concordat  which  Rosmini  had  made  a  condition 
of  his  accepting  a  mission  to  Rome.  Still,  not  having 
as  yet  any  right  to  suspect  that  the  Turin  Government 
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would  not  adhere  to  their  engagements,  he  held  a  fourth 
Conference,  at  which  the  representative  of  Piedmont,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  other  States,  approved  the  project  of 
the  Confederation,  which  he  had  elaborated.  The  same 
day  he  presented  it  to  the  Pope,  who  proposed  to  bring 
the  Cardinals  together  in  Council  to  consider  it.  The 
draft  of  the  Confederation  was  as  follows  : 

A  perpetual  Confederation  has  been  established  between  the 
States  of  the  Church,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  to  guarantee  their  territories  by  the  union  of  forces 
and  of  action,  to  promote  the  progress  and  pacific  development 
of  the  liberal  institutions  that  have  been  granted,  and  the  national 
prosperity.  The  Pope  will  hold  the  perpetual  presidency  of  the 
Confederation.  A  preliminary  Congress  shall  be  held  immediately 
in  Rome,  elected  by  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Federated  States, 
in  order  to  establish  the  Federal  Constitution,  on  the  following 
basis.  The  Diet  of  the  Confederation  would  reside  in  Rome,  with 
authority  to  declare  war  and  peace  ;  to  determine  the  contingents 
of  the  Federal  army  ;  to  guarantee  common  internal  tranquillity 
and  external  independence ;  to  regulate  uniformity  of  customs, 
money,  weights  and  measures,  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and  military 
affairs  ;  to  make  maritime  and  commercial  treaties  with  other 
nations;  and  to  make  all  other  arrangements  with  the  Governments 
of  the  Federated  States  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  nation. 
It  belongs  to  the  Diet  to  watch  over  the  established  concord  of  the 
Italian  Governments,  existing  in  the  midst  as  a  perpetual  mediat- 
ing agency  in  regard  of  all  controversies  that  may  arise  between 
them. 

Rosmini  sent  a  copy  of  this  project  of  a  Confederation 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  General  Perrone,  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  of  which  the  following  extract  gives  the  sub- 
stance : 

Your  Excellency  will  see  that  the  only  way  of  founding  Italian 
Nationality  is  by  means  of  the  proposed  Confederation.  A 
Political  league  would  not  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  people  ; 
besides,  from  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  Pio  IX., 
I  am  certain  that   nothing  would  induce  ^him  to  enter  into  an 
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offensive  league,  and  a  merely  defensive  league  would  not  be 
sufficient.  But  if  there  were  a  Confederation,  in  which  war  would 
be  declared,  not  by  the  Sovereigns,  but  by  the  Federal  Diet  only, 
I  believe  the  Pope  would  very  willingly  enter  into  it  ;  since  in 
such  case  the  responsibility  of  war  would  not  fall  on  the  Pontiff 
himself,  who  would  thus  be  able  to  preserve  his  pacific  status  of 
Father  and  Peace-maker,  while  the  nation  was  free  to  enter  into 
any  just  war  which  might  be  thought  advantageous.  The  project 
of  the  Confederation  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  vocal  and 
written  instructions  given  me  by  the  King's  Government  before 
my  departure  for  Rome. 

He  begs  the  minister  to  take  the  matter  into  his  most 
serious  consideration,  since  he  is  convinced  that  "  the 
cause  of  ItaHan  nationaHty  and  the  issue  of  the  war,  if 
it  is  to  continue,  depends  on  the  prompt  and  energetic 
consent  of  the  three  Governments  to  the  terms  of  the 
Confederation,"  that  he  is  certain  that  "under  existing 
circumstances,  and  in  the  opinions  now  dominant, 
nothing  will  induce  the  Pontifical  Government  to  take 
any  active  part  in  the  war,  until  the  Confederation  shall 
have  come  into  existence."  Since  his  arrival  in  Rome, 
he  says  he  has  "  become  convinced  that  such  is  the  state 
of  parties  and  of  opinions,  that  if  we  aim  at  more  than 
this  we  shall  obtain  less."  He  believes  that  "  if  all  three 
Governments  work  in  harmony,  the  permanent  Diet 
might  be  sitting  in  Rome  within  three  or  four  months,  so 
that  if  after  the  present  armistice,  and  the  winter  season, 
the  war  should  have  to  be  carried  on,  it  would  be  greatly 
aided  by  the  new  posture  of  matters  under  the  Diet." 

But  the  new  Ministry  at  Turin  had  other  views. 
An  Italian  Diet  seated  at  Rome  seemed  less  desirable 
to  Piedmontese  ambition  than  the  chances  of  a  united 
Italy  under  the  house  of  Sardinia.  They  had  probably 
by  this  time  determined  to  play  the  desperate  game, 
which  might  have  ended  in  the  Mazzinian  republic,  but 
which  in  fact  by  the  policy  of  Cavour,  the  moral  sup- 
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port  of  England,  and  the  physical  aid  of  French  batal- 
lions,  ultimately  succeeded  in  dethroning  all  the  other 
Italian  Sovereigns,  including  the  Pope,  and  placing  the 
leadership  of  Italy  in  the  House  of  Savoy. 

On  October  4,  1848,  General  Perrone,  the  new  Prime 
Minister  at  Turin,  wrote  a  despatch  to  Rosmini  marked 
reservatissiino,  or  most  secret.  The  substance  of  this 
was,  under  a  cloud  of  verbiage,  "  Let  us  make  a  league 
for  the  war  first,  afterwards  we  will  make  the  Confedera- 
tion." 

Rosmini  replied — 

It  is  necessary  for  the  Government  to  understand  clearly  the 
political  principles  on  which  the  Holy  See  bases  its  existence  and 
conservation.  Here,  they  hold  that  this  foundation  consists  in  the 
inviolability,  moral  and  religious,  of  the  States  of  the  Church. 
They  consider  that  their  position  is  more  easily  preserved  by  main- 
taining peace  with  the  other  powers,  rather  than  by  entering  into 
contest  with  any.  To  enter  into  a  war  with  Austria  or  with  any 
other  power,  would  seem  to  many  to  be  a  change  in  the  basis  on 
which  the  Ecclesiastical  States  have  rested  safely  for  so  many 
ages.  They  do  not  think  Piedmont  able  of  herself  to  enter  into  a 
struggle  with  Austria,  and  they  have  little  confidence  in  the  aid  of 
France.  Public  opinion  in  Rome  is  decidedly  for  peace.  They 
do  not  care  to  make  sacrifices  without  seeing  a  probable  satisfac- 
tory result.  They  fear  that  war  would  lead  to  new  invasions  and 
fresh  calamities.  They  believe  that  if  Northern  Italy  became  a 
united  power,  it  would  not  enter  frankly  into  a  Confederation  with 
less  powerful  States,  but  would  imitate  the  example  of  Prussia, 
which  refused  to  take  part  in  the  German  Confederation. 

But  the  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  league  desired  by  your  Govern- 
ment is  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  Pope,  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
different  in  a  successor;  that  the  Head  of  the  Church  must  pre- 
serve his  status  as  common  Father  of  the  Faithful  and  Peace- 
maker, and  hence  that  it  would  be  repugnant  with  this  principle 
for  him,  personally,  to  declare  war,  at  least  without  the  extremes! 
necessity,  on  any  Christian  nation.  The  only  way  I  could  see  of  over- 
coming this  most  grave  impediment  was  the  Confederation,  which 
was  proposed  by  me  in  concert  with  the  Marchese  Pareto,  the  King's 
Ambassador  here,  and  the  Minister  of  Tuscany,  and  in  concert  also 
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with  the  previous  Ministry,  from  which  I  received  my  instructions 
when  I  accepted  this  difficult  commission.  Now,  however,  that  the 
actual  Ministry  has  changed  the  programme,  and  limits  me  to  the 
League  as  fixed  in  the  last  despatch,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  wanting 
in  my  most  stringent  duty  did  I  not  request  you  to  send  to  Rome 
some  other  diplomatist  more  able  than  myself,  and  who  believes, 
which  I  do  not,  in  the  utility  and  probable  success  in  this  new 
programme,  that  he  may  take  in  hand  the  difficult  experiment. 

This  was  written  4th  October  1848. 

The  last  words  of  this  despatch  alone  produced  their 
efifect.     Rosmini's  resignation  was  accepted. 

Meantime  Pellegrino  Rossi,  first  recommended  to  the 
Pope  by  Rosmini  as  a  useful  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
liad  gained  the  ear  of  the  Pope  for  a  time,  and  was 
invited  to  form  a  new  Ministry.  He  was  opposed  to 
Rosmini's  plan  of  a  Confederation.  In  fact  the  action 
of  Piedmont  made  it  impossible.  Rossi's  plan  was  to 
reorganise  the  Papal  States  by  themselves  in  some  way 
which  he  thought  possible,  but  his  sudden  and  untimely 
fate,  at  a  moment  when  he  supposed  that  he  had  formed 
a  strong  and  popular  Government,  able  to  quiet  the 
plebs  Roniana  by  removing  all  causes  of  discontent, 
showed  that  he  had  miscalculated  his  powers  and  the 
elements  he  had  to  deal  with. 

Rossi  was  gazetted  as  Prime  Minister  on  i6th  Sep- 
tember 1848,  but  before  the  i6th  October  the  Pope, 
who  was  greatly  influenced  by  him  at  first,  must  have 
discovered  that  the  Rossi  Ministry  could  not  stand,  for 
on  that  day  we  find  it  noted  in  Rosmini's  Diary  of  his 
Mission  to  Rome,  that  Monsignor  Stella,  the  Pope's 
Cameriere  and  Confessor,  was  sent  by  his  Holiness  to 
inform  him  that  he  intended  to  make  him  Secretary  of 
State.  He  was  also  invited  by  the  Pope  to  dine  with 
him  in  the  Palazzo  in  the  Vatican  Gardens,  an  invita- 
tion very  seldom  given  to  any  one.     On  this  occasion 
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the  same  Diary  informs  us  that  the  Pope  told  Rosmini 
that  he  meant  to  create  him  Cardinal  in  the  Consistory 
of  December. 

But  all  these  intentions  were  completely  upset  by  the 
Roman  Revolution,  the  first  act  of  which  Tragedy  was 
the  assassination  of  Rossi.  Rosmini,  writing  in  his 
Diary,  in  the  third  person,  records  that,  "  On  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  November  1848,  Rosmini  went 
with  the  Marchese  Pareto,  the  Sardinian  Ambassador, 
to  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  when  Rossi  was  to 
announce  the  programme  of  his  Government.  Rosmini 
observed  to  Pareto,  '  I  do  not  like  the  aspect  of  the 
Chamber;  observe  the  air  of  profound  anxiety  which 
pervades  it.'  He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  they  heard 
the  shouts  and  groans  of  the  mob  outside  at  the  bottom 
of  the  staircase  leading  up  to  the  Chambers.  In  a  few 
moments  a  whisper  spread  throughout  the  house, 
'  Rossi  is  assassinated.'  The  Chamber  immediately 
declared  the  sitting  closed,  and  every  one  hastened  to 
leave  the  House,  not  knowing  what  might  be  the  next 
act  of  the  Tragedy  that  had  commenced  so  terribly. 
Rosmini  went  straight  to  the  Ouirinal,  where  he  urged 
the  Pope,  who  had  just  received  the  news,  to  send  for 
General  Zucchi  with  his  troops  from  Bologna,  to  form 
a  new  Ministry  immediately,  and  to  make  a  most 
severe  inquisition  in  order  to  discover  and  seize  the 
assassin.  The  first  was  done,  and  a  courier  at  once 
dispatched  to  Bologna,  but  the  other  two  were  not 
done,  for  there  was  no  time  to  do  them.  Rome  re- 
mained stunned." 

"The  next  day,  November  16,  the  Civic  Guard 
fraternised  with  the  mob  assembled  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  as  also  the  Troops  of  the  Line,  Carabinieri, 
and  Dragoons.  All  marched  at  once  to  the  Ouirinal 
Palace    demanding   a   new     Ministry,    and     the    plebs 
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Rouiana,  who  had  the  city  in  their  power,  shouted 
aloud  the  names  of  those  they  demanded.  Unfor- 
tunately Rosmini's  name  was  one  of  them,  and  they 
wanted  him  to  be  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister 
of  Instruction,  at  which  he  was  astounded  when  a 
friend  came  and  told  him  of  it.  The  mob  were  now 
assembled  with  all  the  troops  that  had  fraternised  in 
front  of  the  Ouirinal  Palace,  the  gates  of  which  were 
closed.  Only  the  Swiss  Guard  within  remained  faith- 
ful. The  insurgents  sent  in  their  demand  to  the  Pope, 
who  replied  with  great  firmness,  that  if  they  retired 
peaceably,  he  would  satisfy  their  desires,  for  he  did  not 
intend  to  be  intimidated  by  violence.  This  did  not 
please  the  mob,  and  the  revolted  soldiers  began  to 
fire  on  the  Swiss  Guard  ;  some  brought  faggots  and 
attempted  to  burn  the  gate  of  the  Palace  which  leads 
to  the  quarters  of  the  Swiss,  others  fired  into  the 
windows  of  the  Palace.  Some  of  the  bullets  entered 
the  Pope's  apartment,  and  one  of  them  killed  Mon- 
signor  Palma,  one  of  his  Secretaries.  All  Rome  was 
horrified,"  continues  Rosmini ;  "  no  one  attempted  to 
bring  any  succour.  Of  the  Ministry,  some  fled,  others 
sent  in  their  resignation,  only  my  friend  Montanari 
remained  ;  he  is  here  with  me.  The  whole  Corps 
Diplomatique  assembled  around  the  Pope,  showing  a 
firmness  that  did  them  honour.  Meantime,  as  the 
gates  resisted  all  the  attempts  of  the  assailants,  the 
soldiers  and  mob  brought  up  cannon  to  burst  them 
open.  On  this  the  Pope,  to  prevent  a  massacre  of  the 
Swiss,  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  mob,  and  named 
the  Ministry  they  asked  for,  at  the  same  time  making 
a  protest,  in  presence  of  the  Diplomatic  Body,  that 
he  yielded  only  to  force  in  order  to  avoid  greater 
evils." 

The  mob  was  enthusiastic  with  their  success,  and  all 
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through  the  night  celebrated  the  wildest  orgies.  The 
murderer  of  Rossi  was  proclaimed  a  second  Brutus, 
and  a  dagger  on  a  pole  was  carried  by  the  mob  all 
through  the  city  as  an  emblem  of  the  triumph  of  the 
revolution. 

"  It  was  about  nine  in  the  evening,"  continues  Rosmini, 
"  that  I  received  a  letter  from  Galletti,  the  new  Minister, 
saying  that  the  Pope  had  named  me  President  of  the 
Council,  with  the  portfolio  of  Public  Instruction  ;  and 
that  the  next  day  at  nine  A.M.  the  new  Ministers  would 
come  to  me  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  first  steps  that 
ought  to  be  taken." 

Rosmini  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  instantly  sent 
to  the  Holy  Father  to  know  if  it  was  his  wish  that  he 
(Rosmini)  should  accept  this  office,  for  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  had  been  named  by  the  Pope,  or  only 
included  in  the  programme  presented  by  the  revolu- 
tionists. The  Pope  replied  that  "  on  the  one  hand  he 
should  be  pleased  if  Rosmini  accepted  the  charge,  be- 
cause he  would  have  in  him  a  bulwark  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  did  not  know  whether  Rosmini  would  be  able 
to  resist  his  colleagues,  or  would  rather  be  crushed  by 
them."  Rosmini  in  his  narrative  informs  us,  that, 
"  Understanding  from  this  that  the  Pope  did  not  oblige 
him  to  accept,  he  went  again  that  night  to  the  Palace, 
and  gave  in  his  formal  resignation.  The  next  morning, 
fearing  that  some  violence  might  be  put  on  his  will 
by  the  new  Ministers,  and  wishing,  therefore,  to  avoid 
meeting  them,  he  left  a  letter,  before  going  to  the 
Church  of  the  Santi  Apostoli  to  say  Mass.  In  this 
he  said  that  the  nomination  of  Ministers  being  uncon- 
stitutional, since  the  Pope  was  not  free,  he  had  abso- 
lutely and  irrevocably  refused  to  form  part  of  the 
Ministry.  After  Mass,  he  went  to  the  house  of  the 
French  Amba.ssador,  where  the  desolate  family  of  Count 
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Rossi  had  taken  refuge,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  France.  The  next  day,  in  order  to  avoid 
unwelcome  visitors,  he  went  to  the  Villa  Albani  outside 
the  Porta  Salara,  and  there  ordered  his  carriages  and 
horses  to  be  kept  in  readiness,  as  he  expected  the  Pope 
to  make  his  escape  from  Rome,  and  intended  to  place 
himself  at  his  disposal  wherever  he  might  go.  He  sent 
to  intimate  to  the  Pope  where  he  w^as  and  what  was  his 
intention,  with  which  the  Holy  Father  appeared  pleased. 
"  The  Cardinals  had  left ;  some,  like  Cardinal  Lam- 
bruschini,  in  disguise,  in  order  to  escape  the  dagger  of 
the  assassins,  who  had  actually  scaled  the  windows  of 
his  palace.  The  journals  reported  that  Rosmini  had 
started  for  Paris  to  ask  the  aid  of  French  troops,  a 
falsehood  which  he  took  means  to  contradict.  Eight 
days  passed  in  tranquillity."  On  Saturda}^  morning,  the 
25th  November,  Rosmini  tells  us  in  his  diary  that 
"Count  Gabriele  Mastai  Ferretti  the  Pope's  brother,  and 
the  ex-Minister  Montanari,  came  to  inform  Rosmini 
that  the  evening  before  the  Pope  had  happily  made  his 
escape  from  the  Ouirinal  by  a  side  door,  dressed  as  a 
simple  priest.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Bavarian 
Ambassador  and  Cardinal  Antonelli.  They  passed 
through  Rome  in  a  common  hired  carriage,  and  outside 
the  Porta  San  Giovanni  found  the  Bavarian  Ambas- 
sador's, travelling  carriage,  into  which  they  entered,  and 
it  was  hoped  they  had  arrived  by  this  time  at  the  Nea- 
politan frontier  at  Gaeta.  On  this  Rosmini  immediately 
entered  the  carriage  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  ready. 
We  were  a  party  of  four,  the  Pope's  brother,  Montanari, 
the  ex-Minister,  Don  Giuseppe  Toscani,  and  Rosmini, 
two  of  us  in  each  carriage.  We  made  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  safely,  and  then  taking  the  Appian  way,  arrived 
without  any  hindrance  at  Albano.  Thence  taking  post 
horses,  we  reached  the  Neapolitan  frontier  at  Portella. 
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Here  Ave  had  some  difificulty  because  our  passports  had 
not  the  visa  of  the  Neapolitan  Minister  in  Rome;  but 
this,  after  an  hour's  delay,  was  overcome  by  our  assur- 
ance that  we  were  of  the  Pope's  company,  and  the  news 
had  just  reached  them  that  the  Pope  had  crossed  the 
frontier.  We  reached  Gaeta  about  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  26th  of  November,  having 
stopped  at  Forli  to  satisfy  the  precept  of  hearing  Mass. 

At  Gaeta  (he  continues  in  a  letter),  no  one  as  yet  knew  of  the 
presence  of  the  Pope.  Oh,  if  you  could  have  seen  the  miserable 
place  in  which  we  paid  our  homage  of  veneration  to  the  Supreme 
Pastor  of  the  Church  !  It  was  indeed  the  best  inn  that  the  town 
could  boast.  The  Pope  was  perfectly  calm  and  in  excellent 
health,  but  did  not  wish  to  be  known  before  the  King  should  be 
aware  of  his  arrival,  to  whom  the  Count  von  Spaur,  the  Bavarian 
Ambassador,  had  gone  on  as  courier.  The  General  Commandant 
of  the  place,  to  whom  we  were  conducted  by  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
himself  disguised  as  an  ordinary  priest,  and  where  we  also  found 
the  Countess  von  Spaur,  asked  us  where  the  Pope  was,  as  he  had 
heard  that  he  had  fled  from  Rome  ;  we  answered  without  inform- 
ing him,  and  without  telling  a  lie.  But  now  two  steam  vessels 
from  Naples  arrive  in  sight;  they  bring  the  King  and  Oueen,  and 
two  battalions,  one  of  the  first  Regiment  of  Grenadiei's  of  the  Royal 
Guard,  the  other  of  the  ninth  Regiment  of  the  Line  ;  a  force  of 
over  two  thousand  men.  The  great  event  could  no  longer  be 
kept  secret.  The  King  had  brought  with  him  a  multitude  of  cases 
containing  everything  that  could  be  needed  for  the  comfort  of  the 
Pope,  and  for  his  entertainment  with  Royal  magnificence.  Al- 
though His  Holiness  had  only  gone  to  Gaeta,  intending  thence  to 
embark  for  some  other  place,  he  was  decided  by  the  filial  affection 
shown  by  the  King  to  remain  for  some  days,  where  he  found  him- 
self so  nobly  entertained  in  the  Royal  Palace.  The  Ambassadors 
of  the  principal  Powers  are  here,  and  Cardinals  are  every  day 
arriving.  We  do  not  as  yet  know  how  long  we  shall  stay,  or 
whither  we  shall  go  definitely ;  we  know  only  that  we  shall  not 
abandon  the  Pope  wherever  he  may  go.  .  .  .  Pray,  therefore,  all 
of  you  for  us  without  ceasing.  With  the  Vicar  of  Christ  there  is 
no  cause  for  fear,  since  it  would  be  enviable  even  to  die  in  his 
cause. 
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At  Gaeta,  Rosmini  was  in  frequent  audience  with  the 
Pope,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Councils  which  were 
held  in  his  presence.  One  of  the  chief  questions  dis- 
cussed was  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  provide  for  the 
good  Government  of  Rome,  and  the  Pontifical  States. 
If  this  was  to  be  done,  it  did  not  appear  possible  to  cut 
all  relations  with  the  Parliament,  which  still  held  its 
sittings  in  Rome,  and  especially  the  Lower  Council,  of 
which  Sturbinetti  was  President.  Count  Gabriel,  brother 
of  the  Pope,  Montanari,  ex-Minister,  and  Rosmini 
thought  that  it  was  best  to  proceed  according  to  Con- 
stitutional forms,  and  that  this  was  the  only  way  by 
which  the  minds  of  the  Pope's  subjects  would  be  calmed, 
and  the  Pope  might  hope  to  return  peacefully  to  his 
Capital.  But  this  was  not  the  view  of  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  who  even  repelled  with  much  brusqueness 
the  Commission  sent  from  the  Parliament  to  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff. 

A  Commission  was  therefore  named,  of  Conte 
Bevilaqua,  Marchese  Ricci,  and  Cardinal  Castracane, 
to  carry  on  the  Government.  But  Cardinal  Castracane, 
who  still  remained  in  Rome,  though  where  he  resided 
was  known  probably  to  no  one  but  Rosmini's  servant 
Carli,  refused  to  take  upon  him  the  impossible  task. 

The  Pope  still,  however,  loved  to  consult  with 
Rosmini,  though  other  influences  prevented  his  follow- 
ing his  advice.  Rosmini's  counsel  was,  that  the  Holy 
Father  should  confide  in  the  veneration  and  affection 
of  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects,  and  address  them 
in  well  considered  and  loving  words,  inviting  them  to 
confide  in  him  and  return  to  their  allegiance,  so  that 
they  might  together.  Sovereign  and  people,  consult  for 
what  things  were  needed  for  their  good  government 
and  prosperity.  But  when  Rosmini  saw  that  other 
counsels,  in  which  he  could  take  no  part,  were  prevail- 
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ing,  and  that  Cardinal  Antonelli  was  bent  on  moving 
the  armies  of  the  European  Powers  to  re-establish  the 
Pope  in  Rome,  he  felt  that  the  situation  had  become  so 
difficult,  that  he  took  occasion  to  ask  leave  of  absence 
to  go  to  Naples,  for  some  business  he  had  there  ;  this 
was  in  order  to  pass  through  the  press  a  work  he  had 
on  hand.     The  Pope  gave  him  leave.    \ 
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